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ADOLESCENT DEVELOPMENT 


By Exizaspetu B. Hurwock, University of Pennsylvania. McGraw-Hill Publications in Psy- 

chology. 566 pages, $4.50 
A basic text for the introductory course in Adolescent Psychology. In discussing various phases of 
adolescent development, the author emphasizes changes in attitudes and behavior that occur as the 
individual emerges from childhood to adolescence. Covers problems of adolescence in modern times; 
physical maturity and its effects on behavior and attitudes; emotional storm and stress; social, 
recreational, and personal interests; attitudes toward religion and morals; personality changes in 
adolescence; and the meaning of maturity. 


MENTAL HYGIENE IN PUBLIC HEALTH 


By Pau V. LemKau, School of Hygiene and Public Health, The Johns Hopkins University. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Health Science. 396 pages, $4.50 


This is the first book of its kind in preventive psychiatry to treat the problem of mental health in 
terms of public health action. Dr. Lemkau traces the development of the personality, illustrating 
at each stage and change in development the possibilities for modification in the direction of better 
mental health. An effective basis for setting up constructive programs is presented. 


NEW WAYS IN DISCIPLINE 


By Dorotuy WALTER Barucu, Whittier College. 280 pages, $3.00 


In this new book, Dr. Baruch sets forth a totally new concept of child discipline, adapting many 
of the methods of modern psychology and psychiatry to the handling of discipline problems. The 
techniques presented involve simple techniques that any parent can apply to his or her children— 
learning the underlying reasons for the child’s behavior; making the child understand that you know 
how he feels; allowing him to “let out the badness’; and finally channeling feelings of anger, fear 
and insecurity, into other emotions and activities. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. New 3rd edition 


By RicwarpD T. LAPrere and Pau R. FARNswortH, Stanford University. 636 pages, $4.50 








A thorough revision of this well-known text combining the sociological and psychological approaches. 
New stress is placed upon the development and consequences of deviant attributes of personality. 
Three new chapters have been added and all material has been reworked to simplify and clarify the 


presentation. 


Send for copies on approval 
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Just Published—a Book Unique in Its Field 


THEORY of HEARING 


by Ernest Glen Wever 
Professor of Psychology, Princeton University 
This book is a result of the aap ee investigation of the ear’s behavior—an investigation 
begun in 1930 by Dr. Wever and C. W. Bray and now being carried out actively in many laboratories. Its 
three objectives are: 
@ To review the development of auditory theory from earliest times and attempt an impartial 
presentation of all the classical theories of importance. 
@ To take up the principal forms of these theories and bring them face to face with the modern 
facts about the ear and its actions. 


@ To present a new point of view in which the two main types of theory—the place and fre- 
uency theories—are fused into a harmonious whole and then evaluated with respect to the 


facts of hearing. 


Much original material is to be found in Theory of Hearing because in treating certain subjects Dr. Wever 
found that crucial experiments had not yet been made. Among the features are results on the pattern of 
innervation of the human cochlea, measurements of the dimensions of the cochlear passages and of the spiral 
ligament, and new findings on binaural phenomena. 


One of the WILEY PUBLICATIONS IN PSYCHOLOGY, Herbert 8. Langfeld, Advisory Editor. 


October 1949 484 pages 138 illus. 5% by 8% $6.00 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., 440-4th Ave., New York, N.Y. “1 








Just published 


THE DYNAMICS OF PARENT-CHILD RELATIONSHIPS 


by 


PeRcIvVAL M. SyMoNDsS 


Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


This new book sets forth systematically some of the clinical findings of recent years with 
regard to parent-child relationships. Successive chapters deal with parental rejection, 
oversolicitousness, overprotection, overstrictness, overdependency, overambition, special 
combinations of parental attitudes, special family situations and constructive parent-child 
relationships. The final chapter deals with parent education and parent psychotherapy. 


This book should find a place as a text or as collateral reading in courses in child psychol- 
ogy and developmental psychology. Further it should prove an important reference in the 
training of clinical and school psychologists. 

197 pp. $3.50 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


Attention is invited to Entry No. 4521, which lists 
for the first time the Bulletin of the World Federation 
for Mental Health. The purpose of this Bulletin is to 
serve as a link between the Federation and member 
association in different countries of the world and to 
provide a forum for the exchange of ideas and in- 
formation concerning the principles and practice of 
mental health, 


GENERAL 


4468. Allport, Gordon W. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Modelos cientificos y moral humana. 
(Scientific models and human morals.) Rev. Psicol. 
gen. apl., Madrid, 1948, 3, 425-447.—This is a 
translation into Spanish of an article originally 
appearing in the Psychological Review (see 22: 66).— 
A. J. Smith. 

4469. Chisholm, George Brock. Social responsi- 
bility. Science, 1949, 109, 27-30; 43.—This first 
annual Kurt Lewin Memorial lecture discusses the 
social responsibility of scientists engaged in research. 
Workers in the physical and biological sciences have 
in the past tended to disclaim any such responsibil- 
ity. There appears to be sufficient evidence that 
scientific research in the field of inter-human relations 
is productive of understandings in this field. The 
future of our society must depend upon increasing 
scientific knowledge of inter-personal behavior and 
the investigator’s recognition of his responsibility 
to make such knowledge available in both minor and 
major aspects of human living.—C. M. Louttit. 


4470. Choisy, Maryse. L’angoisse cartésienne. 
(Cartesian anguish.) Psyché, 1948, 3, 738-751.— 
The author goes into the philosophical discussion 
of human relations from various points of view, in- 
cluding metaphysics, and the viewpoints of leading 
philosophers throughout the world. Descartes, 
Bacon, Freud and others’ viewpoints are discussed, 
especially those of Descartes, which are compared to 
others. Interpretations including the means of ex- 
pression and of semantics, which go beyond what is 
said and written and refer to what is implied, are 
explained,—a reading between lines and phrases. 
Various hypotheses are presented and discussed from 
the standpoint of reality.—0O. J. Jacobsen. 

4471. Guthrie, Edwin R., & Edwards, Allen L. 
(U. Washington, Seattle.) Psychology: a first course 
in human behavior. New York: Harper, 1949. x, 
315 p. $3.00.—A systematic general psychology 
textbook which emphasizes the basis of a scientific 
psychology in public fact and takes into account the 


extension of psychology into new applied fields such 
as clinical, industrial, school, and public opinion. 
Detailed structure of sense organs and the nervous 
system has been omitted. The aim has been to 
present the general principles of psychology and the 
basic methods and point of view of the science 
rather than a one-volume encyclopedia of rather 
discrete facts. Selected suggested readings included 
in each chapter.—A. J. Sprow. 


4472. Hauser, Rudolf. Psychologie als Lehre vom 
menschlichen Handeln. (Psychology as the science 
of human behavior). Vienna: Herder, 1948. xii, 
181 p. 24 sh.—Addressing his book to all who desire 
an introduction to psychology, the author assumes 
no special background in the reader. Mind, the 
subject matter in its broadest sense, is considered 
present where there is behavior, which in turn is 
defined as a meaningful, goal-directed process. A 
wide variety of topics is presented in compact form, 
with multiple headings and subheadings. Three 
main sections discuss recognition of the behavioral 
field, goal-directed behavior, and the goal-conscious 
self. A final chapter outlines the history and methods 
of the science. The general approach is holistic. 
The text is descriptive, presenting conclusions rather 
than the investigations on which they are based.— 
R. Tyson. P 

4473. Hinkle, Beatrice M. The re-creating of 
the individual. New York: Dodd, Mead, 1949. 
vii, 465 p. $5.00.—A “new edition” of a 1923 pub- 
lication. Part I is organized under the following 
chapter headings: introduction; analytic psychology; 
the child; the unconscious; and dream phantasy and 
symbolism. Part II considers a study of psycho- 
logical types; masculine and feminine psychology; 
the psychology of the artist and the significance of 
artistic creation; the process of reintegration of the 
individual and the significance of psychoanalysis for 
the spiritual life. According to the author, while a 
careful examination of the original book has “re- 
vealed many stylistic defects . . . , nevertheless its 
validity remains unaltered.”— N. H. Pronko. 

4474. Laforgue, René. Réflexions d’un psych- 
analyste. (Reflections of a psychoanalyst.) Psyché, 
1948, 3, 752-754.—In reflecting on the relationships, 
antagonisms, and the spheres of science and religion, 
the author briefly touches on such topics as reasoning, 
will power, truth, reality, perception and conception, 
accessibility of accomplishments, morals, attitudes 
toward God, eternity, cults, disease, functional and 
organic illnesses, conscience, humility, human nature, 
and life and death, each presented in the form of a 
saying or quotation.—0O. J. Jacobsen. 


563 





4475-4481 


4475. Landau, Rom. Human relations. London: 
Faber & Faber, 1948. 368 p. 16 s.—This is a series 
of short lectures for the layman written in a popular 
style. It deals with problems of personal adjust- 
ment, common social relations, sexual relations, 
socio-political phenomena and “the power of the 
spirit.” It is sprinkled with anecdotes and proceeds 
in an uncritical but guiding manner. The leading 
theme is the development of faith in oneself and in 
God.—R. A. Littman. 


4476. Lecomte du Noiiy, P. The road to reason. 
New York: Longmans, Green, 1949, 254 p. $3.50.— 
The famous biologist treats in this book fundamental 
questions of science, especially the problem of the 
ultimate basis of life. Following are some of the 
headings of the chapters and sections: the objectives 
of science, relativity of scientific facts in relation to 
man, the methods of science, problems of scientific 
interpretation, order and disorder, calculus of prob- 
abilities, irreversibility, the second principle of 
thermodynamics, facing our responsibilities, present 
issues. At the end the author states that the reality 
of imponderable spiritual forces has to be admitted. 
— F. Heider. 


4477. Piéron, Henri. Des relations entre psy- 
chologie et physiologie et du domaine propre de la 
psychophysiologie. (Concerning the relationship 
between psychology and physiology and the partic- 
ular realm of psychophysiology.) J. Psychol. norm. 
path., 1948, 41, 401-414.—Three answers have been 
offered to the question of the relationship between 
physiology and psychology: there is no real distinc- 
tion, the latter being merely a branch of the former; 
they represent, respectively, the study of the organic 
and consciousness aspects of the same functions; 
they are two distinct disciplines investigating the 
problems of mind and body and their interrelation- 
ship. The author takes the position that physi- 
ological psychology properly comprises a mixed 
area within which would fall the study of sensory 
receptor processes, the nerve mechanisms involved 
in adaptive behavior and the physical correlates of 
statistically determined factors; affectivity as it is 
related to the vegetative functions, including psy- 
chosomatic disturbances; the relation of behavior to 
physiological needs and to endocrine balance, the 
repercussions of behavior on the vegetative functions, 
and finally, the effect on behavior of radical modi- 
fications of the chemical and physical environment 
of the bodily organs. The fruitful collaboration be- 
tween physiology and psychology is contrasted with 
the relative sterility of psychophysics, narrow 
Watsonian Behaviorism, and the physical analogies 
of Gestalt theory.—M. R. Sheehan. 

4478. Reiser, Oliver L. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
World philosophy; a search for synthesis. Pitts- 
burgh: U. Pittsburgh Press, 1948. ix, 127 p. $2.50. 
—The author presents a program for a philosophy 
of scientific humanism. Its aim is to integrate the 
values and achievements in the fields of science and 
the humanities, and to provide a system of beliefs 
and values appropriate to modern man. Some of 
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the topics treated are: cultural diversity and plane- 
tary civilization, the main conflicts in the world 
today, scientific humanism as a program for action, 
the semantic basis of world unity, historical develop- 
ment of levels of thinking, social reform, scientific 
humanism as a possible form of religion for all man- 
kind, scientific mysticism.— F. Heider. 

4479. Rijnbeek, G. van. Metapsychologie, een 
poging tot objectieve bespreking van ‘“boven- 
natuurlijke” verschijnselen. (Metapsychology, an 
effort to an objective discussion of ‘‘supernatural” 
phenomena.) Amsterdam: Swets & Zeitlinger, 1948. 
53 p. Hft. 1.30.—A brief survey of all supernatural 
phenomena: (1) purely receptive ones, by which man 
serves as a receiver; (2) effective ones, by which man 
is metapsychologically active, acting as a sender; (3) 
effective-receptive phenomena, in which two or more 
persons participate; one as a passive receiver of what 
the other dispatches actively (telepathic phenomena 
and mind-reading); (4) phenomena in which takes 
part, besides a person as receiver or transmitter of 
energy, a suppositional spiritual being beyond the 
sphere of living man and finally that small part of 
the so-called spiritualistic phenomena which remains. 
The necessity is emphasized to investigate the 
phenomena of this day and also to get information 
about them from the period in which these phenom- 
ena occurred more frequently. A supervisual but 
systematically arranged compendium of the kaleido- 
scopic scene, which offer the metapsychological 
phenomena to the unprepared observer. The astral 
element of occultism is not lacking. 16 references. 
—M. Dresden. 


4480. Rubenstein, I. H. Contemporary religious 
jurisprudence. Chicago: Waldain Press, 1948. 120 
p. $2.50.—A “treatise to clarify and state the civil 
and criminal legal aspects of the major polemical 
tenets of fortune telling, faith healing and pacifism. 
The conflict of these tenets, particularly in their 
public expression and actual practice with respect to 
public morals, public health, public welfare and 
national safety will always be one of the most im- 
portant and pressing legal problems which prevail 
in any civilization."” He concludes ‘““The Law, with 
its consequence in Justice, must act as the bulwark of 
Society against the onslaughts of those who would 
use religion as a sword to gain their fanatical desires 
and ends. Hence, this treatise as a contribution 
towards a practical understanding and solution of 
this problem of the conflict of these tenets with the 
public welfare, health, morals, and safety, and the 
absolute necessity of imposing and enforcing legal 
restrictions and limitations upon the practice of 
these tenets.’’— L. Steiner. 


4481. Sorenson, Herbert (U. Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton.), & Malm, Marguerite. Psychology for living. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1948. x, 637 p. $3.00.— 
The problems of adolescents and the findings of 
scientific psychology are brought together in this 
psychology textbook for high school youth. The 

netic and physiological background of human be- 

avior; emotions, motivation and habits; mental 
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health and adjustment; growth and learning; in- 
telligence and thinking; and courtship, marriage, 
and vocational choice are the principal topics dis- 
cussed. Each chapter begins with a set of questions 
and ends with a summary and section called ‘‘apply- 
ing your knowledge.” A simple style, glossary, a 
list of books on vocations and a reading bibliography 
for students, another for teachers and a list of visual 
aids are additional features included.—S. O. Roberts. 


4482. Souriau, Etienne. Les fonctions psycho- 
logiques et les oeuvres d’aprés I. Meyerson. (Psy- 
chological functions and the works, according to I. 
Meyerson.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1948, 41, 479- 
504.—In this review of Meyerson’s book (see 22: 
2530), Souriau expresses essential agreement with its 
fundamental principles, and his belief that they 
promise a radical reconstruction of traditional psy- 
chology. Proceeding from Meyerson’s premise that 
all mental- phenomena must be considered in two 
aspects—as process and as end-product of that 
process—Souriau follows through, going beyond 
Meyerson’s reservations, to the conclusion that the 
end-product must exercise teleological vection on 
the mental function which shapes it. Meyerson’s 
proposal for a compromise between the claims of 
nomothetic and individual psychologies is to analyze 
and trace the history of separate mental functions, 
which he believes would so be shown to be only 
relatively fixed and invariant in man. Although he 
suggests the need for a thorough revision of such 
concepts, his reviewer complains that he leaves them 
undefined in this volume, and ignores the possibilities 
for redefinition which his own teleological concept 
provides. Souriau is also critical of Meyerson’s 
insistence that symbolic meaning is an essential 
characteristic of an “‘act,’’ and takes issue with him 
on the place of art as a form of mental projection. 
—M. R. Sheehan. 


4483. Taylor, Harold. (Sarah Lawrence Coll., 
Bronxville, N. Y.) Philosophy as process. Teach. 
Coll. Rec., 1949, 50, 396-403.—This lecture con- 
ceives of philosophy as a process of refining and 
ordering experience and values, the philosopher 
being one who has developed an oversensitivity to 
the ordering process, and one who is not content 
with reality as it is commonly expressed. The func- 
tion of philosophy is to involve each of us in the 
process of relating and ordering, to the end that the 
individual may utilize understanding in the future 
regulation of his conduct. There are as many phil- 
osophers as there are men who give thought to men’s 
existence. Philosophy is identical with education, 
the well-educated person being seriously interested 
in life. The psychology of education is the study of 
things we know about human nature, with special 
reference to the way in which these things can be 
used in teaching and learning. The philosophy of 
education is the study of relevant ideas significant 
in the development of civilization, to give support 
to educational systems. Thus education and phil- 
osophy are one continuous process.—G. E. Bird. 


4482-4488 


4484. Teilhard de Chardin, P. Les directions et 
les conditions de l’avenir. (The tendencies and 
conditions of the future.) Psyché, 1948, 3, 981-990. 
—This is a philosophical presentation of humanity’s 
tendencies and conditions. The tendencies are such 
as to progress and to raise human standards, and 
they are enumerated as: (1) social unification; (2) 
progress in technical and mechanical fields (indus- 
try); and (3) accomplishments through goals or aims 
(motivation). Conditions for these accomplish- 
ments are named as (1) survival, (2) health, and 
(3) synthesis (combining all into a unit or whole). 
These accomplishments must consider both the 
biological and spiritual, and through religious belief 
only can the anxieties of humankind be overcome.— 
O. I. Jacobsen. 


THEORY & SYSTEMS 


4485. Ekstein, Rudolph. Ideological warfare in 
the psychological sciences. Psychoanal. Rev., 1949, 
36, 144-151.—Ideologies can be studied as symp- 
toms. ‘Ideological warfare in the psychological 
sciences receives its greatest strength from allegi- 
ance to the leaders of particular schools.” The 
personality of the psychological worker influences 
the choice of ideology. He must understand himself 
and others and examine as well the tools of his 
understanding.—D. Prager. 


4486. Ellis, Albert. (New Jersey State Hosp., 
Greystone Park.) A study of trends in recent psycho- 
analytic publications. Amer. Imago, 1948, 5, 306- 
316.—The percentage of psychoanalytic periodical 
articles mainly devoted to different subject categories 
was determined for the years 1946-7, 1940-1, and 
1934-5. In the 1946-7 period the distribution was: 
32%, psychoanalytic theory and the psychodynamics 
of personality; 24%, neurosis and other forms of 
psychopathology; 17%, therapeutic techniques and 
the training of analysts; 4%, history and biography 
of analysis; 13%, social science applications; and 
10%, art and literature. These percentages were 
basically similar to those found for articles published 
during 1940-1 and 1934-5 except that therapy and 
the training of analysts made appreciable gains, 
stimulated perhaps by work at the Chicago Institute 
for Psychoanalysis and by the utilization of tech- 
niques forwarded by World War II experience.— 
W. A. Varovel. 

4487. Hertz, Richard. Chance and symbol; a 
study in aesthetic and ethical consistency. Chicago: 
U. Chicago Press, 1948. viii, 197 p. $3.00.— 
Reflections on the condition of modern man are 
offered in a half literary, half philosophical style. 
A spiritual intention underlies existence. Nature 
transcends itself and rises from the world of chance 
to that of art and symbols.— F. Heider. 

4488. Laforgue, René. Réfiexions d’un psych- 
analyste. (Reflections of a psychoanalyst.) Psyché, 
1948, 3, 991-996.—This is another group of seemingly 
short sayings or “quotations,” dealing with science 
and what are evidently revelations in psychoanalysis. 
An example of these sayings is: ‘‘We always improve 
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through the unaware loss of our importance.”’ The 
topics include the survival of traits in man, man’s 
attitude on justice, moral truth, ideals, sentiments, 
religion, nature, control of nature, generosity, con- 
science, security, injustice, tolerance, and accom- 
plishment.—0O. J. Jacobsen. 

4489. Schneider, Sylvia. Toward a more 
gressive psychoanalysis. Psychoanal. Rev., 1949, 
36, 186-196.—Dr. ]. Wortis and Dr. J. B. Furst each 
wrote ‘well-intentioned but ill-considered” articles 
in 1945 attempting to render psychiatry more pro- 
gressive at the expense of classical psychoanalysis. 
Wortis and Furst are “confused” because they 
believe the sex instinct and life instinct are “mere 
conglomerations of indiscriminately modifiable re- 
Freudian concepts can be improved on 
without discarding them. “A progressive psycho- 
analysis can become a social weapon.” Wortis and 
Furst are to be sharply rebutted. 14 references.— 
D. Prager. 


flexes.”’ 


Metuops & APPARATUS 


4490. Barnes, Ralph M. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.), & Williams, E. D. Jr. The automatic 
time recorder. Mod. Mgmt, 1949, 9(4), 4-6.— 
Previous means of recording rapid movements and 
short time intervals have not been very satisfactory. 


A specially devised 14-wheel recorder will record 
time down to one ten-thousandth of a minute by 
means of a 1800-rpm synchronous motor. Records 
are taken on adding machine rolls.—R. W. Husband. 

4491. Bugelski, B. R. (U. Buffalo, N. Y.) A 


note on Grant's discussion of the latin square princi- 
ple in the design of experiments. Psychol. Bull., 
1949, 46, 49-50.—The writer points out some features 
of special interest that were not brought out in the 
treatment by Grant (see 23: 1034).—.S. Ross. 

4492. Crannell, C. W. (Miami U., Oxford, O.) 
Modification of the Kardos shadow experiment for 
demonstrations of color mixing. Science, 1948, 108, 
190-191.—An apparatus for demonstration of color 
mixture and other color phenomena is described. 
The apparatus is similar to the Kardos shadow ap- 
paratus in which a disc is suspended behind a hole 
in a screen. Color mixing can be demonstrated by 
using monochromatic light.—C. M. Loutést. 

4493. Dancis, J., O'Connell, J. R., & Holt, L. 
Emmett. A grid for recording the weight of pre- 
mature infants. J. Pediat., 1948, 33, 570-573.— 
“A grid is presented showing expected weight curves 
for premature infants of varying birth weights. 
Its usefulness and limitations are discussed.”— 
M. C. Templin. 

4494. Franz, Frederick. A new time scale for 
kymograph recording. Science, 1949, 109, 466-467. 
—‘“A new nonadjustable interval timer is described 
which traces a characteristic time scale on kymo- 
graph records. The distinctive nature of the time 
scale traced allows its use on most records of moder- 
ate speed. It records intervals from ¢ sec. to 1 min. 
The timer described is a self-contained unit which 
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requires no dry cells or signal magnet but merely an 
electricity supply of 110-volt, 60-cycle alternating 
current.”—C. M. Louttit. 


4495. Hunt, J. McV. (Institute of Welfare Re- 
search, New York.) A social agency as a setting for 
research—The Institute of Welfare Research. J. 
consult, Psychol., 1949, 13, 69-81.—The work of this 
agency and research programs under way are dis- 
cussed. Research in a social agency is a cooperative, 
social enterprise from start to finish. One of the re- 
search problems is to devise methods of measuring 
the effects of welfare programs so that changes of 
policy can be based on solid knowledge of results.— 
S. G. Dulsky. 


New TEstTs 


4496. Claytor, Mae Belle. The construction of a 
home adjustment questionnaire which may be used 
as an aid in the detection of symptoms of juvenile 
delinquency. Microfilm Abstr., 1949, 9(1), 185-187. 
—Abstract of Ed.D. thesis, 1948, New York U. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 174 p., $2.19, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 
1153. 

4497. Dymond, Rosalind F. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N. Y.) A scale for the measurement of empathic 
ability. J. consult. Psychol., 1949, 13, 127-133.—An 
attempt has been made to develop a test for measur- 
ing empathic ability. This was done by obtaining 
ratings, on a 5 point scale, of each of 6 characteristics. 
Each individual rated himself; rated another; rated 
the other as he believed the other would rate him- 
self; and rated himself as he believed the other would 
rate him. Results on 53 students indicate promising 
validity and reliability for the test.— 5S. G. Dulsky. 


4498. Forer, Bertram R. (V. A. Meni. Hyg. 
Clinic, Los Angeles, Calif.) A diagnostic interest 
blank. Rorschach Res. Exch., 1948, 12, 119-129.— 
In many clinical settings a questionnaire type of 
personality test has advantages over the more subtle 
and time-consuming projective tests. Unfortu- 
nately, most available questionnaires are trans- 
parent in purpose and yield little information about 
personality dynamics. The author presents a new 
Diagnostic Information Blank (DIB), which uses 
Strong-type items, but which appears to give reliable 
and valid information on such variables as: social 
orientation, group identification, attitudes toward 
power and authority, character of ego-ideal, attitude 
toward the self, means used to achieve goals, realism 
versus fantasy gratification, and sexual values and 
adjustments. No statistical data on validity or 
reliability are given.—E. M. L. Burchard. 


4499. Gough, Harrison G. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) A short social status inventory. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1949, 40, 52-56.—A 21-item inventory, 
called the Home Index, is presented in a form which 
the subject himself may check. Questions deal with 
household possessions, education of parents, and 
family activities. A retest reliability of .989 was 
found for a sample of 55 college students, and the 
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coefficient of reliability calculated by the Kuder- 
Richardson method on a sample of 252 high school 
students was .74. Validity correlations ranged from 
.77 to .88, when tested against the American Home 
Scale and the Sims Score Cards.—E. B. Mallory. 

4500. Heston, Joseph C. Heston Personnel Ad- 
justment Inventory. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book 
Co., 1949.—High-school college. 1 form. Untimed 
(50) min. Hand or IBM scoring. Inventory ($2.25 
per 25) with manual 34 p., keys. Specimen set 
(35¢). IBM answer sheet ($1.20 per 25), machine 
scoring keys (40¢).—(See J. consult. Psychol., 1949, 
13, 224.). 

4501. Murphy, Helen A., & Durrell, Donald R. 
Murphy-Durrell Diagnostic Reading Readiness 
Test. Yonkers, N : World Book Co., 1949.— 
Kgn-Gr 1. Tests 1 & 2 group test, untimed (60) 
min.; test 3, individual test. 1 form. Test blank 
($1.55 per 25) with manual 8 p., key, class record. 
Flash cards ($1.25). Specimen set (35¢).—(See J. 
consult. Psychol., 1949, 13, 224.) 

4502. Thompson, Charles E. (VA Hosp., Waco, 
Tex.) Thompson modification of the Thematic Ap- 
perception Test. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard U. 
Press, 1949. Test 18 plates, $5.00. Manual 11 p., 
$.50.—The pictures in the standard TAT set have 
been adapted so that all persons in the pictures are 
negroes. It is expected that the pictures present to 
the negro the equivalent stimuli as the standard 
series present to white subjects. The manual de- 
scribes the rationale for the modification and in- 
structions for administration.—J. B. Rotter. 


4503. Van Niele, A. Saggio di applicazione in 
lingua italiana del “National Intelligence Test.” 
(Adaptation into Italian of the N.I.T.) Salesianum, 
1948, 10, 597-631.—The N.I.T. was adapted into 
Italian, with two scales. Scale “A” has 5 tests: 
arithmetical reasoning, sentence completion, logical 
selection, same-opposite, and code substitution. 
Scale ‘‘B’’ contains: calculation, general information, 
vocabulary, verbal analogies, and similar-dissimilar 
items. The 2 forms are completely reproduced, 
together with instructions for administration and 
scoring, and IQ norms.—R. W. Husband, 


STATISTICS 


4504. Anstey, E. The d method of item-analysis. 
Brit. J. Psychol., Statist. Sect., 1948, 1, 167-177.— 
The object and limitations of item-analysis are dis- 
cussed. “A method of item-analysis has been de- 
scribed which makes full use of information derived 
from experimental trials, with a view to identifying 
faults in items and, if possible, correcting them. 
The best items should be chosen taking account of 
item difficulty as well as item validity. Fifteen types 
of weakness in an item are given, with examples.” 
Several tables are included.—G. —— Carter. 

4505. Banks, Charlotte. eg nality 
factors in women: a re-analysis. Bri. J. Psychol., 
Statist. Sect., 1948, 1, 204-218.—The method of 
summational analysis is applied to data previously 


4500-4507 


published by Cattell. ‘The table of correiations 
between 35 conative traits, factorized by Dr. Cattell 
in accordance with Thurstone’s centroid method, 
has been refactorized by Burt's method of simple 
summation to obtain bipolar factors and group 
factors. The chief differences in procedure are that, 
where necessary, the traits, have been reversed so 
that their polarity has the same direction throughout, 
the communalities have been assessed by successive 
approximation, and the group factor analysis has 
been based on the bipolar analysis. From a practical 
standpoint the method here proposed seems at once 
simpler and speedier. Of the time required for 
Cattell’s calculations scarcely one twentieth was 
needed for the calculations described in the present 
paper. From a theoretical standpoint the results 
obtained are far less equivocal, and, being almost 
entirely on automatic calculation, are unaffected by 
arbitrary or subjective influences.”” Tables and 
references are included.—G. C. Carter. 


4506. Bartlett, M. S. Internal and external 
factor analysis. Brit. J. Psychol., Statist. Sect., 
1948, 1, 73-81.—The difference between internal 
and external analysis is emphasized. ‘The present 
analysis will have the property of isolating the factors 
which discriminate most between persons. Its 
practical value I regard as limited, because there is 
no guarantee whether the best discrimination will 
correspond to general or to specific ability; though 
it might be added that as the repetition of the tests 
separates in time, the consistency of factors tends 
to be replaced by the ‘permanency’ of factors, and 
this has perhaps greater interest. My primary in- 
tention in this paper, however, is to contrast with 
these external forms the internal form of factor 
analysis, with its rather arbitrary weighting following 
from the standardization of the test scores, and to 
indicate the difference in the appropriate tests of 
significance in the two cases."’ Tables, formulae, and 
supporting equations are included.—G. C. Carter. 


4507. Burt, Cyril. Factor analysis and canonical 
correlations. Brit. J. Psychol., Statist. Sect., 1948, 
1, 95-106.—The type of psychological problem for 
which calculations of canonical correlations may be 
employed is discussed. “When we have two sets of 
variables relating to one and the same quality or 
qualities (e.g., predictive tests and criterion esti- 
mates for the same mental abilities, or again physical 
and mental symptoms of the same temperamental 
types), various methods of analysis may be adopted 
according to the precise nature of the problem raised. 
We may, for example, factorize the two sets together 
as though they formed a single battery; or we may 
factorize each set independently, and correlate 
homologous factors; or finally we may determine 
the maximum correlation between the two sets of 
variables (or their residuals), each set being com- 
bined to form a single composite variate. The 
question discussed is the relation between the results 
of these various modes of analysis."" Tables and 
supporting mathematical derivations are included. 
—G. C. Carter. 
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4508-4516 


4508. Burt, Cyril. Subdivided factors. Brit. J. 
Psychol., Statist. Sect., 1949, 2, 41-63.—The hier- 
archical organization of the mind is discussed in 
considerable detail. ‘‘With many types of correla- 
tion table, instead of extracting group or bipolar 
factors of the ordinary pattern, it would seem more 
natural to seek a factor-pattern in which the broader 
bipolar (or group) factors will be progressively sub- 
divided into two or more independent bipolar (or 
group) factors of narrower range. Calculations of 
this kind, it is claimed, would furnish a more plausi- 
ble interpretation of the correlations often obtained 
in the course of psychological and anthropometric 
work, and be more in keeping with the hierarchical 
schemes of classification and organization, with 
which mental and other biological characteristics 
appear to conform.’’—G. C. Carter. 

4509. Emmett, W. C. (U. Edinburgh, Scotland.) 
Evidence of a space factor at 11 and earlier. Brit. 
J. Psychol., Statist. Sect., 1949, 2, 3-16—The im- 
plications of a space factor are discussed. ‘“‘Boys 
have been shown to be significantly superior to girls 
in a variety of space and performance tests, the 
same girls often showing a superiority in verbal tests. 
These sex differences provide presumptive evidence 
of a special spatial ability. A battery of nine tests, 
including a Moray House space test, has been sub- 
jected to factorial analysis by D. N. Lawley’s 
method of maximum likelihood. Four significant 
factors were found, of which three were evaluated. 
After rotation of axes the loading of a third factor 
in the space test was of the same order of magnitude 
as that of the verbal factor usually found in verbal 
intelligence tests. A higher loading in items with 
three-dimensional objects was found than in items 
with two-dimensional objects.” —G. C. Carter. 


4510. Fruchter, Benjamin. Factorial content of 
right-response and wrong-response scores in a 
battery of experimental aptitude tests. In Univers- 
ity of Southern Caltfornia, Abstracts of dissertations 
. . » 1948. Los Angeles, Calif., 1948, 170—-173.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1948. 

4511. Goguelin, P. Calcul rapide de coefficient 
de corrélation liant deux séries de valeurs. (Rapid 
calculation of the coefficient of correlation between 
2 series of values.) Travail hum., 1949, 12, 100-112. 
—Provides simplified formulae for the calculation 
of coefficients of tetrachoric correlations (7;), as- 
sociation (Yule’s Q), and colligation (Yule’s w) and 
presents computing diagrams for arriving at 7 on 
the basis of simple frequency ratios.—J. Brogek. 

4512. Greenall, Philip D. The concept of equiva- 
lent scores in similar tests. Brit. J. Psychol., 
Statist. Sect., 1949, 2, 30-40.—The meaning of the 
term equivalent scores in similar tests is discussed. 
“If there is a fairly high correlation coefficient be- 
tween scores on two tests intended to measure the 
same ability, it seems reasonable to seek a single 
straight line (or linear equation) to determine be- 
fore drawing up a conversion table the pairs of scores 
to be regarded as roughly mutually equivalent. If 
we wish to estimate an individual's score on the 
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second test, knowing only his score on the first, or 
vice versa, the correct regression line provides better 
estimates than any other straight line. The regres- 
sion lines are rejected for our present purpose be- 
cause they involve a pair of lines, and so the equiva- 
lences they yield cannot be mutual.’ Mathematical 
derivations are included.—G. C. Carter. 


4513. Menge, Joseph Wilmer. An experimental 
study of sampling procedures for the determination 
of achievement test norms in a city school system. 
Microfilm Abstr., 1949, 9(1), 97-98.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis, 1949, U. Michigan. Microfilm of 
complete manuscript, 261 p., $3.27, University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 1163. 


4514. Peel, E. A. Prediction of a complex cri- 
terion and battery reliability. Brit. J. Psychol., 
Statist. Sect., 1948, 1, 84-94.—A method for using a 
battery of tests to predict an external criterion with 
a minimum error is developed. ‘“‘It is the object of 
this paper to reconsider Hotelling’s method for 
maximum prediction and Thomson’s application to 
battery reliability with a view to developing a 
method for obtaining test weights which give maxi- 
mum prediction of a given complex criterion and to 
deriving a shorter method for calculating maximum 
battery reliability. The notation of matrix algebra 
is used and is probably familiar to those who have 
read Thomson, Burt, and others in this country. 
Worked examples are also provided illustrating the 
two methods set out by the writer. The possibility 
of providing a general solution of the problem of 
finding test weights which make reliability and 
prediction equal and both as large as possible is 
still under investigation and is not considered in this 
paper.”” Tables, equations and formulae are in- 
cluded.—G. C. Carter. 


4515. Thomson, Godfrey. Note on the relations 
of two weighted batteries. Brit. J. Psychol., 
Statist. Sect., 1948, 1, 82-83.—The purpose of Part I 
is to correct an arithmetical error made in a previous 
paper. In Part II previous calculations are com- 
pleted by using additional roots. Equations and a 
table of correlations are included.—G. C. Carter. 


4516. Thomson, Godfrey. (U. Edinburgh, Scot- 
land.) On estimating oblique factors. Brit. J. 
Psychol., Statist. Sect., 1949, 2, 1-2.—The necessity 
of modifying Ledermann’s shortened method of 
estimating mental factors by regression to include 
the case of oblique factors is discussed. “If R is the 
matrix of correlations of the tests, with unities in its 
diagonal cells, and if the correlations of the m tests 
with the r common factors are given by the m X r 
matrix M,, while the correlations of the » tests with 
the m specifics are given by the diagonal matrix M , 
then the regression coefficients to be applied to the 
standardized test scores in order to estimate a man’s 
factors from his test scores are M,’R™. As this 
involves finding the reciprocal of a large m X m matrix, 
Ledermann devised the above-mentioned short 
method, by which the same regression coefficients are 
given by (J + J)“*M,'’M,*, where J is the unit 
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matrix and J = M,'’M,*M.,."’ Mathematical der- 
ivations are included.—G. C. Carter. 


4517. Vernon, P. E. Indices of item consistency 
and validity. Brit. J. Psychol., Statist. Sect., 1948, 
1, 152-166.—Previous research in this field is re- 
viewed briefly. “Current methods of analysing the 
validity or consistency of test items are listed. They 
fall under two main headings: (A) Grouping meth- 
ods, where the item responses of several groups of 
testees having different criterion scores are tabu- 
lated; (B) Distribution methods, where the dis- 
tributions of criterion scores are tabulated for 
testees giving each response to an item. Unit and 
scalogram analyses of item consistency and factor 
analysis are considered to have much more limited 
applicability. A new method under Type A, advo- 
cated by the writer, is the ‘double tetrachoric,’ 
correlations between passing the item and the cri- 
terion, when the latter is split at approximately the 
67th and 33rd percentiles. Indices obtained by this 
method are shown to correlate highly with other 
kinds of indices.” A table and mathematical 
formulae are included.—G. C. Carter. 

4518. Villar, M., & Martin Sarralde, A. (Instituto 
Nacional de Psicotecnia, Madrid, Spain.) Aplicaciones 
de la estadistica a la psicotecnia. (Applications of 
statistics to psychotechnics.) Rev. Psicol. gen. 
apl., Madrid, 1948, 3, 517-533.—This is the third 
in a series of articles (see 23: 2036, 3996) reviewing 
some of the concepts in statistics. . Descriptions are 
presented of various measures of absolute variabil- 
ity, relative variability, skewness, and kurtosis.— 
A. J. Smith. 

4519. von Schelling, Hermann. Some statistical 
remarks on the method of constant stimulus differ- 
ences. New London, Conn.: Naval Medical Re- 
search Dept., 1948. (Rep. No. 1, Project NM-003- 
020), 7 p.—When the psychologist seeks to find the 
best fitting line for data obtained by the method of 
constant stimulus differences the probit method for 
fitting an ogive, as presented in ‘‘Probit analysis: a 
statistical treatment of the sigmoid response curve,” 
by D. J. Finney (see 22: 1467), contains several re- 
finements in comparison with the usual methods 
employed. The probit of a proportion P is defined 
as the abscissa which corresponds to a probability P 
in a normal distribution with mean 5 and variance 1. 
The transformation may be considered as stretching 
the percentage scale, during which process the 
normal ogive becomes straightened. One of the 
values arising from this method is that, for any 

int P in a psychometric function, a confidence 
interval can be fixed in which, with a given prob- 
ability, the true proportion P is situated. These 
confidence intervals serve the important purpose of 
providing an easy check of whether the normal 
hypothesis is satisfied by any set of data. A com- 
parison of data treated by this method and by the 
usual method is made.—L. B. Seronsy. 

4520. Walker, Helen M. (Teachers Coll., Colum- 
bia U., New York.) Item selection by sequential 
sampling. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1949, 50, 404-409.— 


4517-4527 


In this paper sequential sampling, which was de- 
veloped during the war by mathematical statisticians 
is said to have been effectively used in industry. 
It is expeditious and valuable where a large sample 
would involve great cost. It promises quick and 
simple routine for the selection of test items, once 
the appropriate probability tables are available. 
In certain kinds of educational investigation, also, 
other than item selection, it is of value. The ap- 
plications to education and psychology, though as 
yet not sufficiently explored, promise to be reward- 
ing.—G. E. Bird. 


[See also abstracts 4939, 5074. ] 


REFERENCE WorKS 


4521. —————._ Bulletin of the World Federa- 
tion for Mental Health. London, Eng.: World 
Federation for Mental Health. (19, Manchester 
Street, London, W.1.) Volume 1, No. 1, February 
1949. Bi-monthly. 5 s. or $1 per year. 


4522. Deferrari, Roy J. (Catholic U., Washington, 
D. C.), & Barry, Sister M. Inviolata. A lexicon of 
St. Thomas Aquinas. Washington, D. C.: Catholic 
University of America Press, 1948. x, 262p. $12.50. 
—This is the first volume of the lexicon, covering 
the alphabet from A-C. While based on the Summa 
Theologica it does contain words from other writings 
of St. Thomas. “The authors consider it important 
for a thorough knowledge of St. Thomas’ thought to 
understand his language generally, and not its phil- 
osophical and theological aspects exclusively.”’"— 
C. M. Louttit. 


History & BIOGRAPHY 


4523. —-————. Frank A. Beach, Professor of 
Psychology, Yale University. Chairman, Committee 
on Publications of the American Psychological As- 
sociation; President, Division of Physiological and 
Comparative Psychology. Amer. Psychologist, 1949, 
4, 115.—Portrait. 


4524. —————. Georges Dumas, (1866-1946). 
Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1948, 3, 417-423.— 
Obituary and portrait. 


4525. —————. C. M. Louttit. Dean, Under- 
graduate Division, University of Illinois, Galesburg, 
Illinois. Editor of the Psychological Abstracts. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1949, 4, 151.—Portrait. 


4526. —————._ Dr. C. P. Oberndorf. Dig. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1949, 17, 252.—Portrait. 


4527. Baumgarten, Fraziska. Die deutschen 
Psychologen und die Zeitereignisse. (The German 
psychologists and the events.) Zurich: Der Aufbau, 
1949. 32 p.—In both world wars the German psy- 
chologists have not done anything to avert the 
enormous world catastrophe. Men like Max Scheler 
and Wilhelm Wundt have glorified war. During the 
last war many German psychologists were especially 
pro-Hitler, pro-militaristic and antisemitic. Out- 
standing in this respect were Feliz Krueger, Fritz 
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Giese and A. Busemann. Only very few fought 
actively against National Socialism, among them 
Wolfgang Koehler and Otto Bobertag.—C. Bondy. 


4528. Kemper, Werner. Le développement et 
état actuel de la psychanalyse en Allemagne. 
(The development and actual condition of psycho- 
analysis in Germany.) Psyché, 1948, 3, 826-833. 
—It is difficult to describe or explain conditions in 
Germany, due to the war, during which there have 
been profound political and spiritual changes, which 
have had great influence on the mental conditions 
of the populace. What is termed ““German psycho- 
therapy” is that based on the psychology of Adler 
and Jung. Because of the war and its aftermath, 
these conditions are peculiar and also very different, 
since the aims are for the betterment of the people 
and for overcoming their nervous conditions from 
fears and anxieties, and yet at the same time, to try 
to avoid conflict with the occupying powers, in the 
attempt to raise morale and to achieve a national 
unity.—0O. J. Jacobsen. 


4529. Lorand, Sandor. Brill, A. A. In Lorand, 
S., The yearbook of psychoanalysis, (see 23: 4877), 
11-13.—Obituary. 

4530. Stekel, Wilhelm. Autobiography (VIII). 
Amer. J. Psychother., 1949, 3, 46-73.—This con- 
cluding section (see 23: 2503) contains short reminis- 
cences of the author’s last years in Vienna, his success 
in treating intractable cases of psychoneurdsis and 
psychosis, his lecture trips to Paris and Brazil, his 
flight from Austria following Anschluss, and his 
experiences as a welcomed refugee in England. He 
also briefly evaluates his relations to Freud and 
contrasts his theories and analytic methods with 
those of Freud. He predicts that time will bring a 
closer approchement through a greater acceptance 
of his theories and techniques by those who now 
follow Freud.—EZ. M. L. Burchard. 


4531. Visher, Stephen Sargent. (Jndiana U., 
Bloomington.) Environmental backgrounds of lead- 
ing American scientists. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1948, 
13, 65-72.—Backgrounds of scientists starred in 
‘‘American Men of Science” were analyzed in terms 
of occupation of father and grandfather, early resi- 
dence, racial stock, parental age, and family rank, 
decision as to life work, significant influences affect- 
ing their achievement, birthplaces by regions, pro- 
duction by type of area and yield of city, town, and 
country.—H. H. Nowlis. 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


4532. Anderson, Gordon V. (U. Texas, Austin.) 
Professional standards and training for college per- 
sonnel workers. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1948, 8, 
451-459.—Minimum training and educational re- 
quirements for the 5 main types of college personnel 
positions are recommended. A common core of 
studies and supervised experience are also outlined. 
These standards should be used as a guide for the 
future in the training and selection of personnel 
workers rather than as a means of evaluating those 


GENERAL 


who are currently engaged in this occupation.—Z. 
Raskin. 

4533. Bradway, John S. (Duke U., Durham, N. 
C.) Legal hazards of the e counselor. 
Marriage Fam. Living, 1949, 11, 62-63.—For the 
benefit of their clients and for their own protection 
marriage counselors should see their lawyers fre- 
quently and preferably before rather than after 
trouble arises. Specifically, they need advice about 
the use of ‘‘confidential’’ information they gain and 
possess, as to the words they use about their cases, 
and as to the advice they give their clients.— L. H. 
McCabe. 

4534. Ellis, Albert. Towards the improvement of 

choanalytic research. Psychoanal. Rev., 1949, 
36, 123-143.—(1) Give analytic trainees training in 
scientific research. (2) Do not accept for publica- 
tion articles with glaring research errors. (3) Ana- 
lysts should strive to satisfy “‘that portion of their 
superego which may be deemed the scientific con- 
science."’ 20 references.—D. Prager. 

4535. Faw, Volney. (Lewis and Clark Coll., 
Portland, Ore.) A psychotherapeutic method of 
teaching psychology. Amer. Psychologist, 1949, 4, 
104-109.—A tentative investigation in the area of 
personal relationships within the classroom situation 
was undertaken. 102 students of a general psychol- 
ogy class were studied in three different groups. 
Group A was student-centered, group B was in- 
structor-centered, and group C was an alternating- 
method group. The results of the experiment are 
analyzed according to the (1) amount of participa- 
tion, (2) content of the discussions, (3) number of 
students stating a preference for student-centered 
discussion groups, and (4) number of students re- 
porting emotional, social and intellectual values 
from discussion groups. The author indicates that a 
greater amount of participation of a more personalized 
nature was noted in the group which was structured 
along psychotherapeutic lines.—R. Mathias. 


4536. Hailman, David E. (Regional Off. Fed. 
Sec. Agency, Kansas City, Kans.) A code of ethics 
for the social worker. Soc. Wk J., 1949, 30, 44-50.— 
The need fc- a code of ethics for social workers is 
stated and the evolution of the code to be submitted 
to the 1949 Delegate Conference of the American 
Association of Social Workers is traced. Some of the 
significant features of the present code are pointed 
out by the author. The code itself is reproduced in 
full on pages 51-54. 17 references.— L. Long. 

4537. Hanawalt, Nelson G. (Ruigers U., New 
Brunswick, N. J.) Field work in mental hospitals 
for undergraduates. Amer. Psychologist, 1949, 4, 
110-111.—During the past summer students worked 
for the New Jersey State Hospital at Trenton as 
regular attendants. Students received attendant’s 
pay. Students also paid tuition fees for the course 
and obtained 3 credits for it. The students lived and 
met as a unit throughout the summer. The hospital 
staff gave more than 30 lecture hours and students 
were permitted to read case histories and attend 
staff clinics. It is emphasized that relationships 
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between students and hospital staff often need skill- 
ful manipulation by the director of the program to 
avoid friction. The plan has worked out satis- 
factorily to both parties, and it appears to be a de- 
sirable one for undergraduates. ‘“‘It makes the text- 
book come to life.” —R. Mathias. 

4538. Krugman, Morris. (Board of Education, 
New York.) The evolution of the clinical psychol- 
ogist. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1949, 19, 29-31.— 
In most clinic set-ups the psychologist does diag- 
nostic testing and remedial reading but no other 
therapy. Originally psychologists were trained as 
pure scientists, emphasizing objectivity rather than 
the clinical approach. Now many universities are 
instituting training programs geared to the realities 
of the clinic situation and psychologists will be better 
trained in diagnosis and in therapy. However, 
diagnosis requires as much skill as treatment and 
should not be neglected by psychologists in order to 
do therapy. Undergraduate training should be 
broad and along classical rather than professional 
lines, graduate training should lean heavily on the 
dynamic aspects of psychology, training in therapy 
should not be given, except for purposes of orienta- 
tion, until after several years of supervised clinical 
work.—R, E. Perl. 


4539. Nagge, Joseph W. (Kansas State Teachers 
Coll., Emporia.) Scientific developments in psy- 
chology with implications for social change. Trans. 
Kans. Acad. Sct., 1948, 51, 473-481.—The present 
status of psychology and its preoccupation with 
problems of a practical nature having social sig- 
nificance are surveyed with particular reference to 
the fields of functional disorders, industry and 
personnel management, old age, education, and 
personality research. Science tends to change its 
patterns to meet human needs.—W. A. Varvel. 


4540. Pressey, S. L. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) 
The place and functions of psychology in under- 
graduate programs. Amer. Psychologist, 1949, 4, 
148-150.—In the present boom period for psycholo- 
gists—particularly in non-academic positions—the 
emphasis is given to advanced training. Actually 
the roots of our profession lie in effective under- 
graduate studies. 3 almost-lost major professional 
opportunities are listed. They are (1) undergradu- 
ate offerings in psychology do not make an adequate 
effort to meet students’ needs in their own personal- 
ity development. (2) There is little if any recogni- 
tion of psychological work on frustration/aggression, 
propaganda, and understanding of such men as 
Hitler. It is pointed out that psychology should be a 
basic prerequisite for social sciences and an integral 
part of a general education program. (3) Pre- 
professional as well as professional psychological 
material is presented elsewhere than in departments 
of psychology. Steps for recovery of these opportuni- 
ties should include (1) the broad development in 
total personality, (2) application of research meth- 
ods to determine the content to reach these ob- 
jectives, and (3) freeing ourselves from conventional 
methods of instruction. Our present preoccupation 
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with certification, Ph.D.’s in clinical psychology, 
V.A. programs should not make us neglect the prob- 
lems of undergraduate instruction.—R. Mathias. 
4541. Seashore, Harold. (The Psychological 
a New York.) Ethical problems of the indus- 
psychologist. Personnel Psychol., 1949, 2, 
103—113.—This is a summary of a symposium pre- 
sented by the Division of Industrial and Business 
Psychology at the 1948 APA convention, and dis- 
cusses problems involved in industrial consulting. 
Ethical problems resulting from the following are 
discussed: (1) the nature of the consulting firm, (2) 
promoting one’s own services, (3) maintenance of 
scientific integrity and methodology, (4) responsi- 
bility for questionable practices, (5) uses of con- 
fidential materials, (6) contractual arrangements. 
The role of the psychologist as a responsible social 
scientist requires a careful differentiation between 
experimental evidence and personal opinion. The 
discussion largely concerns the ethical problems of 
the private-fee charging industrial consultant.— 
A. S. Thompson. 


4542. Woltmann, Adolf G. Problems involved 
in the training of psychologists as non-medical 
psychotherapists. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1949, 
19, 32-35.—The experiences of military psycholo- 
gists during the last war indicate that they could 
and should be allowed to function as therapists after 
they have had adequate training. Training centers, 
of course, will have to be created. Once the non- 
medical therapist has been properly trained and 
recognized as a competent therapist, he should en- 
joy freedom of action within the limits of his non- 
medical background and not kept in dependency as 
a helper or technician.—R. E. Perl. 


[See also abstracts 4840, 4847. | 
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4543. Bounoure, Louis. (U. Strasbourg, France.) 
L’autonomie de l’étre vivant; essai sur les formes 
organiques et psychologiques de l’activité vitale. 
(The autonomy of the living organism; essay on the 
organic and psychological forms of vital activity.) 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1949. 222 
p. 400 fr.—The author announces his intention to 
point out the importance of physico-chemical phe- 
nomena in the realm of life—hormones, physiological 
chemistry, etc. There are also vital functions— 
more than physiological determinism. This is the 
author’s keynote. There are 13 chapters: organism 
and environment, independent cellular activities, 
specific development, power of regulation, autonomy 
of the germinal line, individual (hereditary) deter- 
mination, sex determination, internal chemical 
factors, autonomy of nervous functioning, autonomy 
of psychological life, the 2 types of autonomy, 
spiritual autonomy, autonomy of the organism and 
general views of life—R. W. Husband. 


4544. Broman, Tore. Electromyo-mechano- 
graphic registrations of passive movements in nor- 
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mal and pathological subjects. Acta psychiat., Kbh., 
1949, Suppl. 53. 63 p.—Investigations made on 
normal and pathological subjects with an. apparatus 
registering simultaneous passive movements in the 
elbow joints and the activity of the biceps and triceps 
muscles taking part in the movements reveal differ- 
ences in the shortening activity and stretch activity 
in the 2 groups. The term “background activity 

is proposed instead of the misleading concept of 
varying muscle tone at rest. ‘Background activity” 

denotes a sum of all impulses mostly of a supraseg- 
mental genesis, which incessantly, but with varying 
frequency, converge at the motoneurons, and which 
may be changed in various ways in spasticity, 
rigidity, and other experimental conditions. 37 
references.—D. Prager. 


4545. Delay, Jean. La psycho-physiologie hu- 
maine. (Human psycho-physiology.) Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1948. 118 p.—*‘‘Psycho- 
physiology studies the relationships between body 
and mind. It is the science . . . of psycho-somatic 
interaction.”” Thus starts this booklet which 
stresses among psycho-somatic methods the experi- 
mental and observation rather than analytic and 
theoretical knowledge. He reviews the role of the 
brain, the functions of glands and discusses the 
possible localization of these functions. He devotes 
the next chapter to a discussion of typologies, e.g., 
Eppinger, Hess, Kretschmer, and Pende. He then 
discusses social and personal factors and arrives at 
applications, education in its psycho-phyiological 
aspects and psychotherapeutic methods based on 
psycho-somatic findings.—J. H. Bunsel. 

4546. Embree, John F. ( Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) A bibliography of the physical anthropology 
of Indo-China, 1938-1947. Amer. J. phys. Anthrop., 
1949, 7, 39-51.—An exhaustive bibliography, this 
list of 208 titles is divided into the following cate- 
gories: Racial Anatomy and Physiology, Growth 
and Nutrition, Race Mixture, and Demography.— 
E. A. Rubinstein. 

4547. Morehouse, L. E., & Miller, A. T. Physi- 
ology of exercise. St. Louis, Mo.: C. V. Mosby, 
1948. 353 p.—An introductory text covering all 
major aspects of the subject. Of more direct psy- 
chological interest are the chapters on nervous con- 
trol of muscular activity, on strength, skill and 
endurance, training and fatigue. Less relevant is 
the material on diet, pharmacodynamics, body build, 
and effects of environmental temperature.—J. 
Brotek. 

4548. Schilling, Fritz. Selbstbeobachtungen im 
Hungerzustand. (Self observation during periods 
of acute starvation.) Beitr. allg. Med., 1948, No. 6, 
41-67.—Here are impressions and observations of a 
medical student of his 2.25 years in Russian prisoner- 
of-war camps. He describes and classifies hunger 
and starvation as state of body and mind. As to 
the consequences of hunger he distinguishes 3 
groups: The indolent, the criminal and the childlike, 
counting himself among the last. He reports on 
attempts to overcome hunger by mental and spirit- 
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ual, also by religious methods. The questions of life 
and death, liberty and slavery are closely interwoven 
into the account. He finally reports that after 
three quarters of a year his physis has recovered and 
“his psychic damages rebuilt.”—J. H. Bunszel. 


[See also abstracts 4477, 4676. ] 


NERVous SYSTEM 


4549. Anagnostis, Irene P., & Ruch, Roberts. 
(New York U.) The effect of total brain ablation 
at stage 28 on subsequent development and be- 
havior in two species of Amblystoma. J. exp. Zool., 
1948, 109, 33-53.—These experiments show that 
early development and differentiation of the main 
body systems and the appearance of normal swim- 
ming responses are independent of the higher centers 
of the central nervous system in two species of 
Amblystoma. Continued development of normal 
locomotor activity does not occur in the operated 
animal, however, suggesting the importance of 
higher centers in this regard.—W. E. Kappauf. 

4550. Blum, R. A., Blum, J. S., & Chow, K. L. 
( Yerkes Laboratories, Orange Park, Fla.) The 
aye of unilateral epileptiform convulsions 

m otherwise quiescent foci by the administration 
of benzedrine. Science, 1948, 108, 560-561.—A 
macaque with the pre-frontal cortex removed bi- 
laterally used in a learning experiment was treated 
with benzedrine, and its behavior observed during 
the following 48-hour period. The indications were 
that the operation produced irritative lesions in- 
sufficient to produce epileptic discharge, and that 
benzedrine apparently increases sensitivity to the 
irritative effects. Further the observed behavior 
abnormalities following brain lesions ‘“‘may be due 
to the irritative action of pathological tissue which is 
subliminal for fits.”"—C. M. Louttit. 

4551. Bourliéré, F. Excitability and aging. J. 
Geront., 1948, 3, 191-195.—Neuro-muscular and 
vestibular chronaxies determined for women, aged 
20 to 84, supplemented by observations on rats, 
aged 1-810 days, showed remarkable constancy of 
excitability from maturity to old age provided no 
pathologic nervous conditions existed—R. W. 
Beebe. 7 

4552. Broman, Tore. (Ostre Mértensgaian 3, 
Lund, Sweden.) Investigations into the reflexes 
during the postconvulsive stage of metrazol and 
electro-shock seizures. Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1948, 
23, 183-203.—During the first phase of the post- 
paroxysmal state there is a total exteroceptive 
areflexia with breathing movements and the 2 
neuron reflexes (muscle reflexes) exaggerated 2 
seconds after the seizure. In the second phase the 
subject reacts to nociceptive stimuli and the extero- 
ceptive reflexes appear (first corneal, then light, 
then Babinski) and the exaggerated muscle reflexes 
wane. In the third phase (5 to 10 minutes after the 
seizure), the normal skin reflexes begin to appear and 
the subject, still confused, begins to react to verbal 
stimuli. 18 references.—D. Prager. 
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4553. Burstein, C. L., Jackson, A., & Rovenstine, 
E. A. (VA Hosp., Bronx, New York.) Effect of 
curare on autonomic reflexes. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., 
N. Y., 1949, 70, 718-719.—The use of curare during 
surgery to ease muscle relaxation has led to the 
clinical observation that the drug also exerts a 
depressor effect upon certain autonomic reflexes 
such as the celiac plexus, the carotid sinus, and the 
vagal. These observations are experimentally 
verified by recourse to surgical study of dogs. 
Stress is placed upon the application of these data to 
surgery in specific syndromes.— L. A. Pennington. 

4554. Cammermeyer, Jan (Rikshospitales, Oslo, 
Norway.), & Adams, Raymond D. The histopath- 
ological reaction of the area postrema. Acta 
psychiat., Kbh., 1948, 23, 205—229.—“‘In general tie 
pathological reactions in the areae postremae are 
similar to those in the leptomeninges and quite un- 
like those occurring in other parts of the nervous 
system ... this distinctive anatomical region of 
the nervous system whose biological significance is 
as yet unknown maintains its unique character in 
ageing processes and in its reactions to a variety of 
different diseases.” 13 references.—D. Prager. 

4555. Fields, William S., King, Robert B., & 
O’Leary, James L. (Washington U., St. Louis, Mo.) 
Study of multiplied cortical response to repetitive 
stimulation in thalamus. J. Neurophysiol., 1949, 
12, 117-130.—Simultaneous records were obtained 
from cortex and thalamus in lightly ether anesthet- 
ized rabbits. Repetitive lateral geniculate stimula- 
tion may increase the voltage of the cortical fast 
deflections (‘‘specific response’) which follow the 
stimulus. A multiplied response is seen when the 
cortical discharge occurs at double or triple the thala- 
mic stimulation rate. The phenomenon of after-dis- 
charge may occur, particularly if the stimulus is 
withdrawn at the height of the response. It is be- 
lieved that the neural elements involved are those 
which summate to produce strychnine spikes. These 
data support the notion of 2 functionally distinct 
but complexly interrelated neural cortical mecha- 
nisms. Paroxysmal seizure discharges may thus be 
dependent on the specific response mechanism and 
not the alpha rhythm mechanism.—C. E. Henry. 

4556. Galambos, Robert, & Davis, Hallowell. 
Action potentials from single auditory-nerve fibers? 
Science, 1948, 108, 513.—The authors present a 
modification of earlier conclusions concerning action 
potentials from single auditory nerve fibers of the 
cat (see 17: 1818, 19: 1394). They suggest the 
potentials described were derived from cell bodies 
of second order neurons rather than first order.— 
C. M. Louttit. 

4557. Gay, James R., & Gellhorn, E. (U. 
Minnesota, Minneapolis.) Cortical projection of 
proprioception in the cat and monkey. Proc. Soc. 
exp. Biol. N. Y., 1949, 70, 711-718.—Cortical 
potentials were recorded (Offner inkwriter) from the 
appropriately exposed brain and spinal cord areas 
of 35 cats and 8 rhesus monkeys under conditions of 
muscle and motor nerve stimulation. Corticogram 
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analyses show the chief cerebral area excited in the 
cat by proprioceptive impulses was the sensori-motor, 
while in the monkey the major effect was within the 
pre-central motor (areas 4, 6). Evidence suggests 
that proprioceptive impulses to area 4 are ‘involved 
in voluntary movements.” 13 figures—L. A. 
Pennington. 

4558. Hoagland, Hudson. (Worcester Founda- 
tion for Experimental Biology, Shrewsbury, Mass.) 
Rhythmic behavior of the nervous system. Science, 
1949, 109, 157-164.—In this address the author 
reviews the history of electrical phenomena of the 
nervous system especially those of a rhythmic na- 
ture. Such earlier observations as the electrical 
nature of the nerve impulse and of brain waves are 
basic to consideration of the nervous system as a 
servomechanism. The processes of the nervous 
system exhibit many examples of negative feed- 
back and other characteristics of electronic or other 
mechanical servomechanisms. Form perception and 
memory may be explained, for example, in neuro- 
physiological terms from this point of view.—C. M. 
Louttit. 

4559. Jasper, Herbert H. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Can.) Charting the sea of brain waves. Science, 
1948, 108, 343-347.—In this second annual Presi- 
dential address before the American Electroenceph- 
alographic Society the author points out that the 
work of the past 15 years has “largely exhausted the 
descriptive phase of this relatively new field of in- 
vestigation."’ The clinical applications of electro- 
encephalography have tended to draw attention 
away from fundamental research in this field. It 
was the speaker’s contention that in the future much 
greater attention must be paid to research and the- 
oretical constructs aimed at understanding the fund- 
amental significance of brain waves in relation to 
functioning of the nervous system and its component 
parts.—C. M. Louttit. 

4560. emmys John L., Gottsdanker, Robert M.., 

John C., & Gray, Florence E. (Tufts 


Coll., Med ‘ford, Mass.) A new electroencephalogram 
associat with thi Science, 1948, 108, 527- 
529.—An intermittent spindle-shaped electroen- 


cephalogram with a frequency of 8-12/sec and a 
maximum amplitude of 20-30 microvolts has been 
recorded from bipolar electrodes placed just back of 
the external canthi of the eyes. These bursts have 
been given the name “kappa waves,” and they ap- 
pear to be associated with thought processes, e.g., 
discrimination, mental arithmetic, problem solving; 
they are unrelated to alpha waves; only half of the 
subjects tested show these waves. It is suggested 
that the source of the waves may be the temporal 
lobes.—C. M. Louttit. 

4561. Longino, F. H., Chittum, J. R., & Grimson, 
K. S. (Duke U., Durham, N.C.) Effects of a 
quaternary amine capable of blocking functions of 
the autonomic nervous tem. Proc. Soc. exp. 
Biol., N. Y., 1949, 70, 467-475.—The ganglionic 
blocking effects of the recently developed amine 
(2, 6 dimethyl, diethyl piperidinium bromide)” are 
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studied with the dog and man as subjects with em- 
phasis given to the circulatory and gastrointestinal 
systems. Results show that in both classes of sub- 
jects the drug reduces blood pressure and prevents 
several vasomotor reflexes. It does not interfere 
with the vasopressor action of epinephrine. Re- 
duction in stomach and small intestine muscle tone, 
abolition of intestinal and stomach activity, reduc- 
tion of gastric acidity, pupillary dilatation, loss of 
accommodation, dryness of the mucous membranes 
are other effects reported. The uses of the drug in 
clinical and experimental situations are indicated. 
—L. A. Pennington. 


4562. McIntyre, A. R., & Bennett, A. L. (U. 
Nebraska Coll. Med., Omaha.) The inhibitory role 
of “motor” nerves. Science, 1949, 109, 289.— 
‘Depolarization of the axon membrane or loss of the 
membrane following section and degeneration of the 
nerve results in spontaneous muscle activity. Thus 
passage of a ‘motor’ impulse over a nerve does not, 
strictly speaking, stimulate a muscle to contract, but, 
as a result of the removal of the inhibiting effect ex- 
erted by the polarized end plate of the motor nerve 
axon, the muscle ‘automatically’ contracts.’’— 
C. M. Louttit. 


4563. Mountcastle, Vernon, & Henneman, El- 
wood. (Johns Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) Pat- 
tern of tactile representation in thalamus of cat. J. 
Neurophysiol., 1949, 12, 85-100.—When cutaneous 
tactile receptors (cat) are physiologically stimulated 
a characteristic and localized potential change is set 
up in the ventral thalamic nuclear complex. Data 
obtained by electrophysiologic and neuroanatomic 
techniques reveal the following somatic representa- 
tion in the ventral nucleus: ‘‘The contralateral sur- 
face of the body is represented within this responsive 
area as a figure of the animal, with tail pointed 
anterolaterally, face and mouth medially, the extrem- 
ities inferiorly. The figure is distorted to allow 
greater volume representation of those parts of the 
body with the greatest innervation density. The 
dorsal midline portions of the body are represented 
in continuity from nose to tail across the superior 
portions of the responsive area. Reversal of the 
representation of the cervical segments does not 
occur in the thalamus. An ipsilateral face area is 
present medial to points for mouth and contralateral 
face. No responses were recorded following stimu- 
lation of other parts of the ipsilateral body surface.” 
—C. E. Henry. 


4564. Patton, Harry D. (U. Washington, Seattle.) 
Effect of autonomic blocking agents on sweat secre- 
tion in cat. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1949, 70, 
412-414.—5 cats under sodium phenobarbital ana- 
esthesia were studied in order to investigate the 
effect of autonomic blocking agents on sweat gland 
response to single shock excitations of the sympa- 
thetic chain. Results show that dibenamine (an 
adrenolytic and sympathetic agent) failed to block 
the secretion. Atropine, however, consistently in- 
duced complete and irreversible ‘‘sudomotor paral- 
ysis."" The conclusion is reached that ‘‘sudomotor 
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innervation in the cat is entirely cholinergic.” 
These results, as differentiated from those obtained 
from similar studies at the- human level, are dis- 
cussed theoretically. — L. A. Pennington. 


4565. Ranson, Stephen Walter. The anatomy 
of the nervous system; its development and func- 
tion. (8th ed.) Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders, 
1947. x, 532 p. $7.75.—This edition (see 17: 
1056), revised by Sam Lillard Clark, marks the 27th 
year for this textbook. The previous organization 
leading from simpler to more complex structures has 
been maintained, except that some 45 pages of gross 
anatomy have been collected together in the second 
chapter. Other changes have incorporated newer 
research material with emphasis on physiology. 
The chapters dealing with clinical findings and lab- 
oratory study have been retained. The extensive 
series of brain sections has been enlarged to facilitate 
3-dimensional visualization. There is an extensive 
bibliography plus 417 illustrations, 14 of which are 
in color.—C. Z. Henry. 


4566. Swank, Roy L., & Watson, C. Wesley. 
(Boston (Mass.) City Hosp.) Effects of barbiturates 
and ether on spontaneous electrical activity of dog 
brain. J. Neurophysiol., 1949, 12, 137-160.— 
Records from resting normal dogs show predomin- 
antly 25+ per second activity, with relatively more 
12+ per second posteriorly and 50+ per second 
anteriorly. With increased excitatory state the 
50+ per sec activity increases in amplitude to 
dominate the anterior brain regions. The EEG was 
also dominated by 50+ per second activity during 
ether anesthesia, occurring first in parietal and then 
premotor areas; significant slowing occurred only 
with very deep anesthesia. Sodium amytal narcosis 
progressively eliminated the 50+ per second, the 
25+ per second and the 12+ per second frequencies; 
in deep narcosis barbiturate bursts alternated with 
isoelectric record. The results of stimulation during 
these periods suggest a cyclic excitability related to 
metabolic changes. The motor strip appears to be 
least depressed. It is suggested that there is a 
selective effect related to cell size, with sodium 
amytal first affecting smaller, and later larger 
neurons—ether acting conversely.—C. E. Henry. 


[See also abstracts 4633, 4781, 4953. ] 
RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL 


PROCESSES 
4567. Buytendijk, F. J. J. (U. Utrecht, Nether- 
lands.) Wher den Schmerz. (Pain.) Bern: Hans 
Huber, 1948. 182 p. S.Fr. 12.50.—This book deals 


with the problem of pain in four broad sections: I. 
The problem of pain; II. The physiology of pain; 
Ill. Pain and animal life; IV. The experience of 
pain. The author asserts that our present knowl- 
edge of the psychology of pain consists merely of a 
number of facts which properly pertain to the physi- 
ology of the senses and that practically no significant 
contributions have been made during the last 25 
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years. Although psychic pain is not clearly differ- 
entiated from somatic pain, both strongly influence 
and modify personality. Some investigators have 
gone so far as to explain the genesis of consciousness 
and particularly self-consciousness as deriving from 
the impressions of painful experience. The intimate 
connection between our personal and our somatic 
self is easily lost sight of in the experimental ap- 
proach. More recently psychoanalytic thought and 
the study of expressive phenomena have begun to 
bridge this gap. A physiological analysis of vegeta- 
tive reactions to pain yields only a framework of 
widely divergent sloneiignm which in life make their 
appearance as concomitants of pain. The totality 
of individual behavior must always be kept in mind. 
116-item bibliography.—H. H. Strupp. 

4568. Clark, Brant (San Jose State Coll., Calif.), & 
MacCorquodale, Kenneth. The effects of repeated 
rotary acceleration on the oculo-gyral illusion. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1949, 39, 219-227.—“The effects of 
repeated angular acceleration and deceleration on 
visual perception were studied in three subjects to 
establish whether any change in the oculo-gyral 
illusion would occur. . . . The subjects were turned 
for 10 successive trials at three rpm and then for 10 
successive trials at 20 rpm on 10 successive days. 
On the following four days the subjects took 19 suc- 
cessive trials at 20 rpm. . . . The subjects observed 
a complex target in the dark and reported the onset 
and offset of the oculo-gyral illusion following both 
acceleration and deceleration for each trial. ...A 
detailed analysis of the three effects showed no 
habituation for any one of them nor for the total 
duration of the apparent motion. The results also 
support the hypothesis that the nystagmus re- 
mained unchanged.’’ 41 references.—R. B. Ammons. 


4569. Harris, J. Donald. Some relations be- 
tween vision and audition. New London, Conn.: 
Naval Medical Research Dept., 1948. (Progr. 
Rep. No. 1, Project NM 000-009.) 22 p.—Experi- 
ments on auditory-visual facilitation are reviewed. 
Following this, there is summarized the evidence 
concerning the relative efficiency of the visual and 
auditory systems with respect to (1) sensitivity, (2) 
range of intensities, (3) energy integration, (4) 
growth of sensation, (5) critical flicker and flutter 
frequencies, and (6) bilateral interaction. Com- 

arisons between vision and audition are also made 
in regard to (7) single nerve fiber activity, and (8) 
explanations of acuity phenomena. Finally, there 
is a brief consideration of the quantum theory of 
threshold. 95-item bibliography.—M. W. Raben. 


4570. Klein, George S. (Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kans.) Adaptive ——— of sensory 
functioning: some postulates and hypotheses. Bull. 
Menninger Clin., 1949, 13, 16-23.—The author 
attempts “to sketch the general outlines of a con- 
ceptual scaffold from which to view perception as an 
adaptive process toward an equilibrium, which de- 
velops in accordance with defensive and constructive 
functions of the ego. Several . . . of the adaptive 
mechanisms observable in the functioning of sen- 
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sory processes were described, and their possible 
serviceability within the ego framework indicated 

. From the standpoint of the theory of the ego, 
[this] manner of viewing the perceptual apparatus 

. may help in further delineating the nature of 
ego-structure; on the practical side, it may facilitate 
the development of descriptive personality tests 
based on clearly defined rationales.’"-—W. A. Varvel. 


4571. Vesey-Fitzgerald, Brian. The senses of 
bats. Smithsonian Rep., 1947, 317-324. (Publ. 
No. 3932.)—Observation and experiments on vari- 
ous species of bats indicate definitely that they pro- 
duce supersonic waves vocally. The reflection of 
such waves from objects, received auditorily, serve 
as the stimulus for space orientation. There is 
evidence that different species and perhaps different 
individuals emit supersonic waves of different fre- 
quencies.—C. M. Louttit. 


4572. Vihvelin, H. (Psykiatriske Kliniken, Lund, 
Sweden.) On the differentiation of some typical 
forms of hypnagogic hallucinations. Acta psychiat. 
Kbh., 1948, 23, 359-389.—‘'The borderline between 
the hypnagogic state and dreams is marked by the 
loss of the continuity of consciousness of the situ- 
ation.”” All hypnagogic visions are perceived with 
closed eyes. Hypnagogic visions are not homogene- 
ous inasmuch as those of somatic connection relate 
to previous somatic stimuli while those of psychic 
connection can be traced back to actual previous 
psychic experiences. There may be something to 
the notion that a correlation exists between certain 
peculiarities of constitution and certain types of 
hypnagogic hallucinations. 36  references.—D. 
Prager. 


4573. Wenzel, Bernice M. (Barnard College, 
Columbia U., New York.) Differential sensitivity 
in olfaction. J. exp. Psychol., 1949, 39, 129-143.— 
Four Ss were tested for odor discrimination, using 
a modified method of single stimuli. Apparatus al- 
lowed control over the temperature, pressure, and 
volume of the stimulus, and a compound with a 
calculable vapor pressure was used. A Weber frac- 
tion of .15 was found, Sensitivity fluctuated from 
day to day in terms of variabilities of judgments but 
not in terms of means. No significant constant 
error was observed, and an experienced S did not 
show a significantly smaller Weber fraction. No 
significant difference was demonstrated between the 
distributions of odor and pressure judgments.— R. B. 


Ammons. 


VISION 


4574. Audeoud-Naville, A. Diminution de la 
perception colorée et amaurose d’origine névrotique. 
(Diminution of color perception and amaurosis of 
nervous origin.) Ophthalmologica, 1949, 117, 189; 
192.—Abstract. 

4575. Bronstein, Leonard. Guaging qualitative 

es in the total visual act. Optom. Wkly, 1949, 
40, 635-636.—A qualitative report sheet of visual 
skills i is presented.—D. Shaad. 
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4576. Burnham, Robert W. (Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester 4, N. Y.) Comparison of color systems 
with respect to uniform visual spacing. J. opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1948, 38, 1093.—Abstract. 

4577. Carlson, Joseph J. The psychology of 
spatial perception. Optom. Whiy, 1949, 40, 305- 
309 ; 349-353; 447-449; 460.—Single binocular vision 
is interpreted as a psychological union of the 2 pro- 
jections in space belonging to the 2 physical eyes.— 
D. Shaad. 

4578. Clark, Brant, & Graybiel, Ashton. Ap- 
parent rotation of a fixed target associated with 
linear acceleration in flight. Amer. J. Ophthal., 
1949, 32, 549-557.—Apparent rotation of a colli- 
mated ‘“‘star’’ observed in the dark by subjects 
undergoing acceleration or deceleration was meas- 
ured.—D. Shaad. 

4579. Cook, Ellsworth B. Comparative perform- 
ance of commercial screening devices and far and 
near wall charts utilizing the same test targets. 
New London, Conn.: Naval Medical Research 
Laboratory, 1948. (Rep. No. 5, Project NM-003- 
011 (X-493).) 56 p.—Photographic reproductions 
of the test targets for 3 commercial visual screening 
devices (Ortho-Rater, Sight Screener, and Telebinoc- 
ular) were prepared for use at the near (13 in.) and 
far (20 ft.) distances in a visual alley. Standardized 
procedures and illumination were used for testing 
the visual acuity of 128 subjects with scores from the 
New London Letter Chart as the validation cri- 
terion. Statistical analysis revealed a factor operat- 
ing to differentiate results obtained from an instru- 
ment test and an alley test which the author calls 
the instrument-alley factor. A second differentiat- 
ing factor, called the test-target factor, appeared 
when the various targets were all tested under 
identical conditions. Further analysis is being done 
to find more of the components of each factor. The 
experimental results also indicated that binocular 
acuity is sufficiently different from acuity of either 
eye alone to warrant use as a separate measure in 
visual screening.— L. B. Seronsy. 

4580. Cook, Ellsworth B. A factor analysis of 
acuity and phoria measurements obtained with com- 
mercial screening devices and by standard clinical 
methods. New London, Conn.: Naval Medical 
Research Laboratory, 1948. (Progr. Rep., No. 4, 
Project NM-003-011 (X-493).) 26 p.—Visual meas- 
urements were obtained on a group of 128 persons 
in a test-retest situation using the following visual 
testing methods: Bausch and Lomb Ortho-Rater, 
Americal Optical Sight Screener, Keystone View 
Telebinocular, Snellen Letter Chart, New London 
Letters Test, Maddox Rod, and an Interpupillom- 
eter. Sources of test score variance found in meas- 
uring visual functions with these commercial screen- 
ing devices and standard clinical procedures were 
investigated by factor analysis. They were identi- 
fied as retinal resolution, lens accommodation, form 
(letter) perception, resistance to interference, and 
depth perception in the case of visual acuity and 
depth data, and as lateral phoria, near lateral phoria 
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(convergence efficiency), hyperphoria (vertical 
phoria), and far vertical rest in the case of phoria 
data. The existence of factors specific to one in- 
strument or method is pointed out. Thus, validity 
studies based upon a single type of test should not 
be employed to predict scores for some other method 
of measuring the same function.—M. W. Raben. 

4581. Dimmick, Forrest L., & Rudolph, Leon M. 
Checkerboard visual acuity targets: an experimental 
validation. New London, Conn.: Naval Medical 
Research Laboratory, 1948. (Rep. No. 1, Project 
N M-003-008 (X-423).) 14 p.—Checkerboard visual 
acuity targets were examined in an effort to equate 
them by eliminating secondary cues. Targets, so 
constructed that individual checks subtended one 
minute of visual angle at distances ranging from 
7.08 ft. to 67.40 ft., were tested under conditions of 
constant brightness. 3 subjects gave judgments for 
each of 111 targets presented at 5 testing distances 
on a log: scale in quarter log steps, ranging about the 
distance at which 1 min. of visual angle is subtended. 
A series of 85 valid targets were obtained by select- 
ing only those which yielded a distribution curve of 
correct judgments plotted against distance that 
could be compared favorably with the normal dis- 
tribution curve. The critical visual angle (62.5% 
correct response) of the chosen targets had an aver- 
age value of .97 minutes +.037. The data also 
present evidence that visual acuity measured in 
terms of visual angle is independent of the absolute 
size or distance of target.—L. B. Seronsy. 


4582. Farnsworth, Dean. Compilation of research 
on abridgment and administration of the A.O. Ist 
edition pseudo-isochromatic plates. New London, 
Conn.: Naval Medical Research Dept., 1948. (Color 
Vision Rep. No. 14, Project x-749 (Av-384-k).) 21 
p.—The results of 16 researches undertaken to 
evaluate the Americal Optical Pseudo-Isochromatic 
Plates are used in summarizing recommendations for 
the use of the test. The topics covered are as follows: 
(1) lighting, (2) distance, (3) administration, (4) 
abridgment of test, (5) number of plates, (6) method 
of designating, (7) type of test, (8) selection of 
plates, (9) interpretation, and (10) reporting. A 
selection of the 22 best plates is recommended as a 
screening test to separate color defectives from color 
normals in 95% to 99% of the cases tested. The 
test will not indicate the kind or degree of color 
defect. A list of the selected plates as well as in- 
structions for the administration and scoring of the 
abridgment are given in appendices. 14 references. 
—M. W. Raben. 


4583. Farnsworth, Dean. pong of an investiga- 
tion of corrective training of blindness. New 
London, Conn.: Naval Medical Research Dept., 
1947. (Color Vision Rep. No. 15.) 10 p.—The 
results of a survey of the opinion of prominent 
authorities and organizations in the fields of color 
vision, ophthalmology, and optometry are presented. 
Those consulted agreed that experience and research 
indicate that persons born with color deficiency 
cannot be anal the use of diet, medicines, train- 
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ing or other treatment now known to medical sci- 
ence. Practice and coaching may enable a color- 
deficient individual to show an improved score on a 
test, but this merely defeats the purpose of the test. 
A brief review of the history of “‘treatments’’ and 
“remedies” is included. 43-item bibliography.— 
M. W. Raben. 

4584. Gesell, Arnold. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) The developmental aspect of child vision. 
Science, 1949, 109, 442.—Abstract. 

4585. Hartridge, H. Recent advances in color 
vision. Science, 1948, 108, 395-404.—“Until a few 
years ago it was possible to account for nearly all 
the aspects of human color perception on the basis 
of the three-color theory, but such is no longer the 
case. This is largely due to improvements in the 
older methods of investigation and to the invention 
of new ones. Among the latter may be mentioned 
the microelectrode technique of Granit and the 
retinal direction effect of Stiles and Crawford. 
Modern requirements are met by a polychromatic 
theory, comprising 7 types of receptor, but there is 
no necessity for these to have such narrow spectral 
response curves as those exhibited by Granit’s 
modulators. Modifications of the three- and four- 
color theories have been examined to see to what 
extent they can be made to fit in with experimental 
results. . . . The conclusion arrived at is that there 
must be polychromatism throughout the entire 
visual mechanism for color perception if a complete 
account is to be given of all the known facts.”’"— 
C. M. Louttit. 


4586. Hofstetter, H. W. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus, O.) Accommodative convergence in identical 
twins. Amer. J. Optom., 1948, 25, 480-491.—30 
pairs of identical twins ranging from. 10 to 35 years 
of age were measured with the Troposcope. Pairs 
of —0.50 and —4.50 diopter lenses were placed 
before the eyes and observers were required to read 
small lines on reduced Snellen charts. Targets were 
converged until no eye movement was detected on 
alternate illumination. Changes in convergence 
for each diopter change in accommodation were 
then calculated. Analysis by Holzinger’s method of 
intraclass correlation indicated a correlation of 
+0.67, with a standard deviation of 0.10, for the 
30 pairs of twins. Further analysis indicated that 
the variation between families was significantly 
greater than the variation between twins. Appar- 
ently there is either a genetic basis for the A.C.A. 
ratio, or environmental factors influenced develop- 
ment of this function remarkably similarly for the 
twins of each pair.— M. R. Stoll. 

4587. Kthler, Wolfgang, & Held, Richard. The 
cortical correlate of pattern vision. Science, 1949, 
109, 442.—Abstract. 

4588. Ludvigh, Elek. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) The visibility of aps objects. Science, 
1948, 108, 63-64.—Visibility defined as recognition 
of form, and not merely detection, of a thin disc- 
shaped object moving “‘in a straight line in a plane 
passing through the observer’s eyes,” is considered 
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from the point of view of the theoretical mathemat- 
ical optics. Under these conditions maximum sur- 
face for visibility is at the point of nearest approach 
of the disc and “‘as the linear velocity of an object 
increases, the point of maximum visibility recedes 
farther and farther from the point of nearest ap- 
proach.” Formulae for the visibility of moving 
objects are presented.—C. M. Louttit. 

4589. Manas, Leo. When does visual discomfort 
arise? Optom. Wkly, 1949, 40, 443-445.—Visual 
discomfort occurs when the environmental demands 
exceed visual performance.—D. Shaad. 


4590. Miles, Walter R. ( Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) A functional analysis of regional differences 
in the human fovea. Science, 1948, 108, 683.— 
Abstract. 

4591. Miles, Walter R. ( Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) On the central zone of the human fovea. 
Science, 1949, 109, 441-442.—Abstract. 

4592. Streiff, E.B. L’action de l’acide nicotinique 
sur l’adaptation a l’obscurité. (The effect of nico- 
tinic acid on dark adaptation.) Ophthalmologica, 
1949, 117, 189.—Abstract. 

4593. Sulzman, John H., Cook, Ellsworth B., & 
Bartlett, Neil R. Visual acuity measurements with 
three commercial screening devices. New London, 
Conn.: Naval Medical Research Dept., 1948. (Rep. 
No. 2, Project No. X-493 (Av-263p).) 44 p.—An 
evaluation was made of the reliability and validity 
of visual acuity scores obtained from 3 commercial 
screening devices: Bausch and Lomb Co. Ortho- 
Rater, Amer. Optical Co. Sight Screener, and Key- 
stone View Co. Telebinocular. Reliability was 
estimated on test-retest data for 128 subjects fol- 
lowing the procedures prescribed by the manu- 
facturers. The validity criterion was the New Lon- 
don Letter Chart constructed with letters of Snellen 
specifications but with more even distribution of 
difficulty and more gradations of acuity between 
20/20 and 20/15 than the commercial Snellen 
Charts. The reliability of measurements with the 
3 commercial tests was slightly inferior to that of 
the New London Letter Chart, however in all 4 
tests the reliability for far distance measurement 
was higher than for near distance. The Telebinocu- 
lar test was inferior to the Ortho-Rater and the 
Sight Screener tests in both reliability and validity. 
The validity of these latter tests were of approxi- 
mately the same order and the authors feel that no 
choice between them can be made on statistical 
grounds.— L. B. Seronsy. 


[See also abstracts 4492, 4633, 4706, 4712, 5017, 
5093, 5095. ] 
AUDITION 


4594. Békésy, Georg v. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) On the resonance curve and the de- 
cay period at various points on the cochlear partition. 
J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1949, 21, 245-254.—In order 
to determine the way in which mechanical analysis 
of frequency occurs in the cochlea, a technique was 
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developed to measure the amplitude of vibrations 
along the cochlear partition when the stapes was 
driven with pure tones. The amplitude of vibration 
as a function of frequency was determined at various 
points along the cochlear partition. This relation 
resembles a resonance curve. The transmission 
time for sounds through the cochlear canal was 
measured, and it is shown that the delay from the 
base to the apex of the cochlea is approximately 4 
milliseconds. The decay time of a tone can be 
computed from the resonance curves, and these cal- 
culations indicate that the decay is logarithmically 
linear with time, and that the decay rate is almost 
independent of frequency. Decay time values 
obtained from direct observation of the cochlea 
agree with the calculations derived from the reson- 
ance curves.—W. R. Garner. 


4595. Békésy, Georg v. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) The structure of the middle ear and the 
hearing of one’s own voice by bone conduction. 
J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1949, 21, 217-232.—"If we 
assume that in the evolution of the mammalian ear 
nature has made the best possible use of physical 
and acoustic principles, we are led further to assume 
(1) that the middle ear provides maximal sensitivity 
combined with optimal quality, and (2) that the 
middle ear is so adjusted as to minimize noise pick-up 
from the speaker’s body during talking. In terms 
consistent with these assumptions, it is possible to 
explain: why mammals have two vocal chords; 
why a bony rod lies on the eardrum; why the point 


of rotation of this bony rod is at the edge of the ear- 
drum; why the mass of the ossicles appears so 
exaggerated; why the eardrum is conical in shape; 


why the membrane of the footplate of the stapes 
is so small; why the footplate of the stapes has an 
elliptical form; why a joint is necessary between the 
stapes and the incus; and why an animal with thin 
headbones has a bulla.”—W. R. Garner. 


4596. Békésy, Georg v. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) The vibration of the cochlear partition in 
anatomical preparations and in models of the inner 
ear. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1949, 21, 233-245.— 
Hydrodynamic models of the inner ear were de- 
veloped from measurements of volume displacement 
of fluid in the cochlea produced by given sound 
pressure on the ear drum. With maximum possible 
static pressure in the ear the transmission character- 
istics of the eardrum-to-round-window system were 
measured. There were no important changes in 
transmission with differences in pressure. With the 
same technique the mechanical impedance of the 
movements of the stapes footplate, the round win- 
dow, and the cochlear fluid were measured singly 
and in combination. From these measurements a 
hydrodynamic model was constructed with which 
importance of different parts of the inner ear were 
studied with changes in shape, size, and fluid viscos- 
ity. The pattern of vibration of the cochlear parti- 
tion is determined primarily by the volume elasticity 
of the membrane and the fluid close to the membrane. 
—W. R. Garner. 
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4597. Davis, Hallowell. Audition—a physiologi- 
cal survey. Science, 1949, 109, 442.—Abstract. 

4598. Harris, J. Donald. Functions of loudness 
discrimination in submarine sonar tion. New 
London, Conn.: Naval Medical Research Dept., 
1945. (Interval Rep., Project X-53.) 23 p.— 
Auditory Test No. 7 of the Harvard Psycho-Acoustic 
Laboratory was administered to 1,060 subjects in 
order to determine the applicability of the test for 
submarine sonar selection. The test is satisfactorily 
reliable when administered as a group test with 
loudspeaker (odd-even r = +.88). The reliability 
coefficient of a short form of the test (first 80 items 
only) is +.82. Performance was found to be inde- 
pendent of overall intensity over a rather wide range. 
An item analysis showing items effective in screening 
out poor individuals is presented, as well as psycho- 
logical functions relating performance to level of 
difficulty of items for 3 representative groups. The 
negative time error for an average group is .27 db. 
A statistical device is presented whereby a subject's 
differential loudness threshold can be estimated in 
db, merely from his raw score on the loudness test. 
The correlation between the test and specific audi- 
tory sonar performances to which loudness dis- 
crimination presumably contributes is of the order 
of +.21 to +.51. Significant differences in perform- 
ance were found between those who do poorly and 
those who do average or better on the test —M. W. 
Raben. 

4599. Harris, J. D. Functions of pitch in sub- 
marine sonar operations. New London, Conn.: 
Naval Medical Research Dept., 1945. (Project 
x-330 (Sub. No. 59).) 15 p.—Administration of the 
University of California Division of War Research 
Pitch-Memory Test is described. An odd-even co- 
efficient of reliability of .88 is reported. Against the 
validity criterion provided by an objective test of 
echo-ranging using the Primary Bearing Teacher, 
the Pitch-Memory Test correlates .73. Consequent 
to an item analysis of 586 papers, it was found that 
the full test is required to select the best subjects. 
To screen out the poor subjects, however, only the 
first 40 items are needed, thus cutting the adminis- 
tration time in half. The reliability of the shortened 
form is .91 and the validity coefficient is .65. The 
psychophysical function relating percentage error per 
item to level of difficulty is presented for ‘‘good,” 
“‘medium,” and “poor” groups.—M. W. Raben. 


4600. Harris, J. Donald. Pitch discrimination 
and absolute pitch. New London, Conn.: Naval 
Medical Research Dept., 1948. (Progr. Rep. No. 1, 
Project NM 003-026.) 4 p.—A series of experiments 
are briefly summarized and the results interpreted 
as indicating that ‘‘the usual pitch discrimination 
test is complicated by a factor strongly suggesting 
absolute pitch. This factor apparently operates to 
produce a psychological midpoint of the variable 
stimuli, even when these are completely randomized. 
This midpoint serves as an anchor against which to 
relate new stimuli, a point at least as stable as an 
actual physical stimulus.” This reference point 
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“consists of establishing relational attitudes within 
a frame of reference. The frame of reference may 
shift, so that all tones are higher, but the relational 
attitudes do not shift.”"—M. W. Raben. 

4601. Harris, J. Donald. Some estions for 
speech reception testing. New London, Conn.: 
Naval Medical Research Laboratory, 1948. (Rep. 
No. 2, Project NM-003-021.) 23 p.—“Electronic 
helps to supersede the traditional free voice test are 
described. Use of the sound-level meter is recom- 
mended as the minimum aid. The reporting of 
hearing deficit in terms of decibels below normal is 
urged to replace the relatively meaningless distance- 
fraction. Use of a high-fidelity communication 
system, costing no more than a good radio, is de- 
scribed briefly, and recommended wherever possi- 
ble, either with a microphone or a phonograph pickup 
at the input, or both. The microphone input (the 
so-called monitored live-voice test) and the phono- 
graph input each have advantages; the former is more 
flexible in the clinic, the latter somewhat more pre- 
cise. Especially, by a re-recording technique, the 
phonograph input is able to take any desirable 
sample of speech sounds and render them more 
nearly equal in intelligibility, thus contributing 
greatly to the validity and efficiency of speech re- 
ception testing.” —L. B. Seronsy. 


4602. Harris, J. D. Studies on the comparative 
efficiency of the free voice and the pure tone audi- 
ometer for routine testing of auditory acuity. New 
London, Conn.: Naval Medical Research Dept., 
1945. (Rep. No. 1, Project X-487 (Sub. No. 100).) 
27 p.—Research data concerning the relative useful- 
ness of the free voice and the pure tone audiometer 
as tests of auditory acuity are analyzed from the 
standpoint of presenting the tester with a body of 
useful information on tests and procedures. In 
general, the analysis indicates that the two types of 
tests are closely related throughout the speech range 
(512-2048 c.p.s.) and, when carefully given with 
standard procedures, measure the same auditory 
function with approximately the same accuracy. 
Choice of test to administer is therefore dependent 
upon the needs of the specific situation —L. B. 
Seronsy. 

4603. Harris, J. Donald, & Myers, Cecil K. 
(U.S. N. Submarine Base, New London, Conn.) 
The emergence of a tonal sensation. J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1949, 39, 228-237.—‘‘When the absolute Shvesh- 
old of auditory acuity for pure tonesis carefully 
explored with fine intensity steps, a region called 
the ‘zone of detectability’ can be noticed by experi- 
enced Ss. In this zone, pure tones can be detected 
but cannot be said to have a true pure-tone quality 
. .. thresholds were simultaneously determined 
by a modification of the method of limits at each of 
six frequencies, 500, 1000, 2000, 4000, 8000, and 
14,000. Two experienced Ss were used....A 
slight tendency was found for the zone to be larger 
at the highest frequencies. In Experiment II, it 
was shown that particularly for the higher fre- 
quencies, an experienced S can select a certain cri- 
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terion of tonality and maintain it with considerable 
precision. In Experiment III, S matched a variable 
frequency of very low sensation level to a standard 
frequency of 10 db sensation level. The frequency 
increased from zero to 10 db sensation level. . . .” 
—R. B. Ammons. 


4604. Pollack, Irwin. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) The effect of white noise on the loudness of 
speech of assigned average level. J. acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1949, 21, 255-258.—Continuous recorded 
speech was presented to Os alternately with and 
without a background of white noise. The Os ad- 
justed the level of the speech in quiet to make it 
appear equal in loudness to the speech in noise, at 
various levels of noise. The results show that speech 
appears less loud as the level of the masking noise is 
increased. The apparent decrease in the loudness 
of speech (as measured by equivalent intensity level) 
is roughly proportional to the speech-to-noise ratio, 
rather than to the overall level of the speech or noise 
alone. As a first approximation, the data verify the 
assumption that a given level of noise subtracts a 
constant number of loudness units regardless of the 
level of the speech.—W. R. Garner. 


4605. Shohl, Jane. Effects of exposure to sound 
on discrimination performance in the rat. Micro- 
film Abstr., 1949, 9(1), 159-160.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis, 1948, U. Michigan. Microfilm of complete 
manuscript, 139 p., $1.74, University Microfilms, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 1117. 


4606. Smith, Kendon R., & Wever, Ernest Glen. 
(Princeton U., N. J.) The problem of stimulation 
deafness. III. The functional and histological 
effects of a high-frequency stimulus. J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1949, 39, 238-241.—“This study extends 
earlier ones on the effects of over-stimulation on the 
guinea pig ear, by the use of a 10,000 cycle exposure 
tone of a standard intensity and duration. The 
results are consistent with the others in revealing an 
impairment of cochlear potentials and, in this case, 
minor histological damage as a result of the exposure. 
The injurious effect of this high tone is significantly 
less over the low tone range than that of other tones 
of like pressure and duration; in fact its effect is 
progressive with frequency. These results support 
the earlier supposition that it is the amplitude of a 
tone that determines its injurious character.’’— 
R. B. Ammons. 
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4607. Allen, William H. (648 W. Elmira, San 
Antonio, Tex.) Bird migration and magnetic merid- 
ians. Science, 1948, 108, 708.—In comment on 
Wolfson’s article (see 23: 4625), the author points 
out that the paths shown are approximately those 
taken after the birds are oriented to the magnetic 
south, and their direction is a resultant of the mag- 
netic and prevailing wind forces in the area.—C. M. 
Louttit. 

4608. Amadon, Dean. 
Natural History, New York.) 


(American Museum of 


Continental drift 
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and bird migration. Science, 1948, 108, 705—-707.— 
The theory of relation between bird migration and 
continental drift advanced by Wolfson (see 23: 
4625), is criticized on the basis that the evidence for 
the hypothesis of continental drift is not at all clear. 
The non-avian paleontology is generally accepted as 
being against a continental drift hypothesis.—C. M. 
Loutitt. 


4609. Beach, Frank A. Sexual behavior as a 
function of androgen concentration. Science, 1949, 
109, 444.—Abstract. 


4610. Christian, P. Vom Wertbewusstsein im 
Tun; ein Beitrag zur Psychophysik der Willkiirbe- 
wegung. (Subjective evaluation of performance; a 
contribution to the psychophysics of voluntary 
action). JBettr. allg. Med., 1948, No. 4, 1-20.— 
This article presents a general orientation on evalu- 
ation of motor acts. The basis on which the subject 
judges movements is examined from a holistic view- 
point. “Good” movements are perceived as pursuing 
a smooth, continuous course; they are “closed” and 
“decisive.” Reference is made to experiments in- 
volving aiming and those described by Derwort in 
the latter portion of the book.—R. Tyson. 


4611. Doherty, John Kenneth. A study of per- 
formance in certain physical activities which involve 
persistence. Microfilm Abstr., 1949, 9(1), 38-40.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1948, U. Michigan. Micro- 
film of complete manuscript, 129 p., $1.62, Universi- 
ty Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 1100. 


4612. Froeschels, Emil. A peculiar intermediary 
state between waking and sleeping. Amer. J. 
Psychother., 1949, 3, 19-25.—Certain transition 
phenomena of speech and thought occur on the verge 
of sleep. These differ both from dreams and from 
waking thoughts in that, although logical form is 
distorted, criticism is exerted in the form of feelings 
of annoyance directed against the content of the 
thought. 9 examples of such transition phenomena 
are submitted to epistemological analysis. It is 
concluded that “in the state of transition mental 
(subconscious) identification takes place between 
representations of persons, animals, things or 
functions that have only a single characteristic in 
common. ... The prevalence of the ‘category’ 
similarity may help to explain some of the subcon- 
scious phenomena psychoanalysis has found, especi- 
ally condensation and displacement.”—EZ. M,. L. 
Burchard. 

4613. Gay, Leslie N., & Carliner, Paul E. (Johns 
Hopkins Hosp., Baltimore, Md.) The prevention 
and treatment of motion sickness. I. Seasickness. 
Science, 1949, 109, 359.—Soldiers on an Army trans- 
port were divided into experimental and control 
groups matched for location of living space aboard 
the ship. The experimental group was given Drama- 
mine and the control group a placebo. The drug 
prevented seasickness in all but 2 of 134 men. 389 
cases of seasickness were treated with the drug and 
372 were completely relieved of symptoms within 1 
hour after administration.—C. M. Louttit. 
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4614. Gordon, Donald A. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Sensitivity of the homing pigeon to the magnetic 
field of the earth. Science, 1948, 108, 710-711.— 
60 homing pigeons, 24 carrying high-flux chrome 
magnets, 24 carrying unmagnetized chrome bars, 
and 12 carrying no weights were released 36, 50, and 
58 miles from their aviaries. The experiment failed 
to show any effect on homing due to the magnets or 
the emf “supposedly induced in the birds by oscilla- 
tion of the wings.”—C. M. Louttit. 


4615. Hodges, James. (Davenport (Ia.) Public 
Museum.) Some more problems in bird migration. 
Science, 1948, 108, 707—708.—In relation to a paper 
by Wolfson (see 23: 4625), the author reports the 
observations on an apparent sudden change in the 
migratory path of the blue goose, which in 1945 used 
the Mississippi Flyway for the first time-—C. M. 
Louttit. 

4616. Hollis, Edgar H. (Fish and Wildlife Service, 
College Park, Md.) The homing tendency of shad. 
Science, 1948, 108, 332-333.—1078 hatchery shad 
were released in Pembroke Creek (N. C.), after 
being tagged in 1941. 3 of these fish were recovered, 
one each in the years between 1945-46. All re- 
turns were made from the immediate vicinity of 
release, indicating that “shad do return to the 
stream of their nativity."—C. M. Louttit. 


4617. Landsberg, H. (Research and Development 
Board, Washington, D. C.) Bird migration and 
pressure patterns. Science, 1948, 108, 708-709.— 
In comment on Wolfson’s article (see 23: 4625), the 
author offers the suggestion that the migratory paths 
described may be explained on a meteorological 
basis. The prevailing winds are such that birds 
operating under a system of pressure-pattern flying 
would follow them as the path of least resistance.— 
C. M. Louttit. 


4618. Liberson, W. T. (Institute of Living, Hart- 
ford, Conn.) Prolonged hypnotic states with “local 
signs” induced in guinea pigs. Science, 1948, 108, 
40-41.—The author describes a method of training 
guinea pigs for prolonged hypnotic states. He re- 
ports that by training the “natural” hypnotic condi- 
tion, commonly found upon placing an animal on 
its back which lasts only a few seconds, may be 
prolonged to a duration up to 2 hours. This pro- 
longed state may persist for a considerable period 
without special continued training.—C. M. Louttit. 


4619. Offenhauser, Wm. H., Jr., & Kahn, Morton 
C. (Cornell U. Med. Coll., New York.) The sounds 
of disease-carrying mosquitoes. J. acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1949, 21, 259-263.—Spectral analysis meas- 
urements were made of sounds of various species of 
mosquitoes in Africa and in Cuba. All sounds have 
a fundamental in the frequency range 200-1000 cps, 
and are rich in harmonics. The sounds are warble 
modulated, some with a single rate on the order of 5 
cps, and others with a second rate considerably 
higher. The warble amplitudes may be as large as 
20%. Male sounds are higher pitched than female 
sounds, and each species has a distinctive sound. The 
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enery level of the sounds is very low, on the order of 
10-" watt.—W. R. Garner. 


4620. Paige, Sidney. (Research and Development 
Board, Washington, D. C.) On continental drift and 
bird migration. Science, 1948, 108, 711.—The author 
suggests that Wolfson’s hypothesis (see 23: 4625) 
concerning bird migration and continental drift 
might be equally true on the basis of other types of 
deformation of the earth’s crust rather than con- 
tinental drift.—C. M. Louttit. 


4621. Ross, Sherman, & Ross, Jean Goodwin. 
(Bucknell U., Lewisburg, Pa.) Social facilitation of 
feeding behavior in dogs: I. Group and solitary 
feeding. J. genet. Psychol., 1949, 74, 97-108.— 
“The effect of feeding with the litter and in the soli- 
tary state was determined by the measurement of 
food eaten and body weight change in a group of 
four Chow-Basenji puppies and six Terrier-Dachs- 
hund puppies. In the group feeding situation, the 
first group of subjects ate approximately 14 per cent 
more than in the solitary state. The second group 
of subjects ate approximately 51 per cent more. In- 
dividual performance for the two conditions of feed- 
ing varied from 3 per cent to 86 per cent increase in 
the food eaten in the group situation as compared to 
individual feeding.” Several variables are suggested 
for further investigation: breed and species, age, 
competition, preyious history, conditions of feeding 
and size of group.—R. B. Ammons. 


4622. Rosvold, H. Enger. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Can.) The effects of electroconvulsive shocks on 
gestation and maternal behavior. I. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1949, 42, 118-136.—This study 
reports the effects of a series of electroshock con- 
vulsions administered to groups of nulliparous: fe- 
male rats during various periods after insemination, 
both during the gestation and lactation Periods. 
7 groups of rats were used, one group receiving no 
shock at any time, the other groups receiving daily 
shocks for various periods of time, some during 
gestation, others during the lactation period. If the 
shocks occur during the last 12 or 15 days of preg- 
nancy and one day after the litter is born, maternal 
behavior it obliterated. Shock during the first 15 
days of lactation seriously disturbs, but does not 
eliminate maternal behavior. If the shock starts 
after nest-building and lactation have been well 
established (by the 7th day post-partum) little 
disruption is noted. Individual differences were 
noted, but in general, if the shock was effective at all 
it would be disruptive for all components of maternal 
behavior.— L. I. O’ Kelly. 


4623. Strickland, Benjamin A., Jr., & Hahn, 
George L. (USAF Sch. Aviation Med., Randolph 
Field, Tex.) The effectiveness of Dramamine in 
the prevention of airsickness. Science, 1949, 109, 
359-360.—216 subjects divided into experimental 
and control groups were subjected to specially de- 
signed experimental flights in a C-47, One-haif the 
group were given Dramamine and the other half 
placebos. Only 28.7% of the experimental group, 
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but 55.6% of the control group were airsick.—C. M. 
Louttit. 

4624. Suffern, C. (Hill Head, Fareham, Hants, 
Eng.) Bird migration over the Mediterranean. 
Science, 1948, 108, 709-710.—The author questions 
Wolfson’s belief (see 23: 4625), that migrating birds 
fly in straight lines, and offers evidence from his own 
observation of birds migrating over the Mediter- 
ranean that the migratory paths actually follow 
coast lines or routes where land can be seen.—C. M. 
Louttit. 


4625. Wolfson, Albert. ( Northwestern U., Evans- 
ton, Ill.) Bird migration and’ the concept of conti- 
nental drift. Science, 1948, 108, 23-30.—The funda- 
mental problems of bird migration revolve around 
the origin, the ends served, the annual stimuli for 
this form of behavior, and the path and goal of the 
flights. The author reviews the theories concerned 
with the first three of these as a background for his 
theory concerning the fourth. It is his hypothesis 
that the path of flight of migratory birds is related to 
the continental drift. A northern and southern land 
mass present throughout the Paleozoic and most of 
the Mesozoic provided the bases for relatively short 
flights between breeding and feeding areas. As this 
land mass broke and drifted apart the birds extended 
their flights and only those with sufficient stamina 
survived as distances got greater. The paths of a 
number of migratory birds are described in relation 
to the hypothetical pattern of land mass drift.— 
C. M. Louttit. 


[See also abstract 4945. ] 
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4626. Dybowski, Mieczyslaw. O formowaniu 
woli na podstawie wynikéw badafi eksperymental- 
nych. (The forming of the will on the basis of ex- 
perimental research.) Kwart. Psychol., 1948, 14 
(3-4), 68-74; 209—213.—After Lindworsky had pub- 
lished his “The Will” in 1919, his opinion on the 
problem of the forming of the will underwent an 
evolution in the direction that he more and more 
stressed the importance of the shaping of motives 
and diminished the significance of mere forming un- 
accompanied by the careful shaping of motives. 
This opinion although in principle right does not 
duly take into account the factor of forming the will 
by influencing the execution of the various experi- 
ences of the act, process and activity of the will. 
English summary.—S. Blachowskt. 


4627. Eckstein, Gustav. (U. Cincinnati, O.) 
Concerning a dog’s word comprehension. Science, 
1949, 109, 494.—Naturalistic experiments with an 
English setter trained to go under the kitchen table 
at the command “Table, Topper” indicated that at 
this command given elsewhere the dog would go 
under any available table, even in some instances 
when no table was immediately visible. The ob- 
servation suggests that the dog responded to a 
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generalized concept of table rather than to a specific 
object.—C. M. Leouttit. 


4628. Fisher, Sarah Carolyn. (U. California, 
Los Angeles.) Relationships in attitudes, opinions, 
and values among family members. Berkeley, 
Calif.: University of California Press, 1948. iv, 
99 p.—Using Form B, (Degree of Truth) of the 
“Survey of public opinion,” by Goodwin Watson, 
and the “Study of values” by Allport and Vernon, 
the attitudes and values of 2 generations of the same 
families were compared. In addition, intra-family 
correlations were investigated. College students 
enroled either in their first year of general psychology 
or in a more advanced course in social psychology, 
together with their parents, were used as subjects. 
For attitudes and values, the reliability quotients 
cluster around .77 and .61 respectively. Some of the 
conclusions drawn from this study are as follows: 
(1) “Differences in relative magnitude of attitude 
means: in the older subjects, the conservative and 
orthodox categories are stronger than the more 
radical and critical ones. The converse is the case 
with the students. (2) Differences in values for 
age and sex: women of both generations exceeded 
men in aesthetic, social, and religious values, while 
men exceeded women in theoretical, economic and 
political values. (3) Patterns of resemblance: in 
the majority of the attitudes and values investigated, 
daughters resembled both parents more than sons 
did . . . sons resembled fathers slightly more and 
more often than they did mothers.”—P. K. Hast- 
ings. 

4629. Flugel, J.C. “L’appetit vient en mangeant”’ 
Some reflexions on the self-sustaining tendencies. 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1948, 38, 171-190.—‘Certain 
‘self-sustaining’ needs, desires or activities, when 
once aroused, may continue and even gain in inten- 
sity and occasion prolonged satisfaction in a way 
that is not explained by the intensity of the original 
stimulus and that is difficult to account for in terms 
of the hormic-tension theory of feeling and action. 
These self-sustaining needs, together with their con- 
sequences, would seem to be due to the influence of 
new or secondary needs or desires which are aroused 
by the very process of attempting to satisfy the needs 
that originally started the activities. These new 
needs may be sensory or ideational according to the 
nature of the activity concerned.”” The author ex- 
amines this theory of tension build-up and satisfac- 
tion by considering emotions of joy, the tensions 
present in self-sustaining needs, the results on the 
work curve, and how such needs are terminated. 
The relation of self-sustaining needs to deprivation, 
the acquistion of such needs and how personality is 
affected are also discussed. Finally, views on the 
relationships between self-sustaining needs and 
persistence in motivation and as needs are related to 
pleasure are presented. 17 references.—R. S. 
Waldrop. 

4630. Jablofiska, Maria. Préba analizy psycho- 
logicznej pierwszej miloSci. (A trial of a psycho- 
logical analysis of the first love.) Kwart. Psychol., 
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1948, 14(3—4), 166-195; 217-219.—Investigations by 
questionnaires indicated the age when the first love 
appeared, the time of its duration, and 3 kinds of 
first love, according to sensual and ideal elements 
appearing in them. They threw light upon the in- 
fluence of the first love on the further life and gave 
the basis to defining the first love as the first desire 
of constant contact with an individual of the opposite 
sex in the erotic, intellectual, and moral sphere. 
French summary.—S. Blachowski. 

4631. Jenkins, William O. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.), & Cunningham, Leta M. The 
guessing-sequence hypothesis, the ‘spread of effect’ 
and number-guessing habits. /. exp. Psychol., 1949, 
39, 158-168.—‘‘In the first experiment, the order of 
presentation of the stimulus words in the typical 
word-number situation was systematically varied. 

. With a sample of 40 Ss, it was found that a 
gradient after reward appeared according to position 
as predicted by the guessing-sequence hypothesis. 
The evidence indicated the lack of gradient effects 
in the Thorndike data and of a before gradient in the 
guessing-sequence findings. In a free number- 
guessing situation, a pronounced group tendency 
appeared for Ss to respond sequentially even when 
they were instructed to guess randomly. More than 
two-thirds of the responses of 77 Ss fell within the 
limits of plus or minus two units of the preceding 
number. Rarely did the same number follow itself. 
The implications of these findings are discussed and 
the conclusion drawn that the evidence definitely 
ascribes the after gradient of the ‘spread of effect’ 
to number-guessing habits.”—R. B. Ammons. 

4632. Kleszczycka, Lilla. O wyborze pracy i jej 
wykonaniu. (The choice of work and its perform- 
ance.) Kwart. Psychol., 1948, 14 (3-4), 75-165; 
213-—217.—10 series of tasks, each of them containing 
3 tasks, were given to the people who were examined. 
Those people had to choose one of the problems and 
then solve it, yet before solving it they could change 
it for another task or give it up altogether. After 
making his choice and performing the work the sub- 
ject was called to make self-observation on the basis 
of a questionnaire. Those investigations made with 
50 persons threw a light upon the process of choice 
and performance as well as upon the dependence of 
performance on forms of choice. It turned out, 
among others, that positive forms of choice lead to 
structurally positive performance. 3 types of 
workers could be stated: cautious and tenacious, 
thoughtless and frivolous, and weak characterised 
by repeated hesitation and lack of emotional equilib- 
rium. English summary.—S. Blachowski. 


LEARNING & MEMORY 


4633. Ades, Harlow W., & Raab, David H. 
(Emory U., Atlanta, Ga.) Effect of preoccipital and 
temporal decortication on learned visual discrimina- 
tion in monkeys. J. Neurophysiol., 1949, 12, 101- 
108.— Monkeys trained to an F-inverted F form dis- 
crimination did not lose the habit after two-stage 
extirpation of areas 18 and 19, whereas one-stage 
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bilateral extirpation of these regions abolished the 
habit although it was subsequently relearned. The 
habit was retained following bitemporal decortica- 
tion; it was also acquired initially in the absence of 
these areas. In the presence of both preoccipital and 
temporal bilateral decortication the habit was per- 
manently abolished. Psychic blindness and sexual 
disturbances were not noted. These data are inter- 
preted in terms of functional reorganization reverber- 
ating beyond the confines of the lesion.—C. E. 
Henry. 

4634. Bernard, Jack. Note on the Postman- 
Stone controversy. Psychol. Bull., 1949, 46, 51-53. 
—The writer attempts to reconcile the divergent 
opinions in the series of notes and replies between 
Postman and Stone. (See 22: 2053 nal 3826.)— 
S. Ross. 

4635. Braun, Harry W., Russell, Roger W., & 
Patton, R. A. (Western State Psychiatric Institute, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) Duration of decrements in learn- 
ing and retention following electroshock convulsions 
in the white rat. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1949, 
42, 87-106.—Using a Lashley-type pattern in a 
water-maze, learning and retention were measured 
24-hours after the conclusion of a series of 25 electro- 
shock convulsions, and at a 30-day interval after 
completing the convulsive series. Retention was 
tested 24 hours, 30 days, and 60 days following the 
last convulsion. The results showed a significant 
decrement in learning ability, whether the learning 
took place 24 hours after shock or 30 days after. 
Retention tests showed that a decrement in retention 
is still evident 60 days after the convulsions. Possi- 
ble modes of action of electroshock in producing the 
learning and retention defects are discussed.— L. J. 
O’ Kelly. 

4636. Chernikoff, Rube, & Brogden, W. J. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison). The effect of instructions 
upon sensory pre-conditioning of human subjects. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1949, 39, 200-207.—10 Ss were used 
in each of 9 groups to test the effects of all possible 
combinations of 3 types of instructions and 3 condi- 
tions of pre-training in a reaction-time situation. 
Pre-training consisted of paired tone and light, tone 
alone, or no pre-training trials. Instructions during 
test trials were to press a key when a light stimulus 
appeared, to respond to light but not to tone, or to 
respond to tone if it seemed natural. Comparisons 
between groups were made on the basis of responses 
to a post-test of 10 trials of tone and a post-post 


test of 10 trials of light and tone in combination. 


Only the first instructions produced significant 
sensory preconditioning. ‘The results are inter- 
preted to favor the investigation of variables other 
than instructions for further understanding of the 
phenomena of sensory pre-conditioning.”"—R. B. 
Ammons. 

4637. Cook, Barbara S. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.), oer Ernest R. Distributed practice 
in motor 1 : progressively in and de- 
creasing rests. J. exp. Psychol. 1949, 39, 169-172. 
—‘‘Two groups of 26 subjects each practiced on the 
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Koerth pursuit rotor during three daily 21-min. 
sessions. For one group the rests between one-min. 
trials decreased progressively from three min. on the 
first day to one min. on the second day to 20 sec. on 
the third day. For the other group the inter-trial 
rests increased from 20 sec. to one min. to three min. 
on the successive days. . Distributed practice 
was notably advantageous on the first day, and con- 
tinued to show some advantage over massed practice 
on the third day. . . . Following overnight rests, 
and after a five-min. rest at the end of the third day, 
scores of the two groups did not differ significantly, 
despite differences in the arrangement of previous 
practice. The results support neither Snoddy’s 
position that decreasing rests should be advanta- 
geous, nor Dore and Hilgard’s results showing in- 
creasing rests to be advantageous. Overcrowding of 
trials has a decremental effect on scores both early 
and late in practice.’"—R. B. Ammons. 


4638. Ellenberger, Francois. Le mystére de la 
mémoire. (The mystery of memory.) Geneva: 
Editions du Mont-Blanc, 1947. 277 p.—The inter- 
pretation of memory presented in this volume is 
based upon evidence gleaned from the personal 
introspection of the author. The work was written 
while he was a prisoner of war in Germany. A few 
of the topics discussed include: (1) non-actual or 
non-concrete ways in which conscience exists, (2) 
unique ways in which the actual and the intemporal 
are received simultaneously and in synthesis, (3) 
laws of unconscious causality, and (4) a detailed 
causal analysis of ‘spontaneous mental series,” i.e., 
a dream then a succession of images and reminis- 
cences are analysed thematically and then causally. 
—P. K. Hastings. 


4639. Furst, Bruno. Stop forgetting; how to 
develop your memory and put it to practical use. 
New York: Greenberg, 1949. 308 p.—This is a 
popular book, largely developed from the author’s 
lectures. Typical of the 35 chapter headings are 
these samples. Can we improve our memory? The 
principles of classification. Various applications of 
the chain method (to sermons, law, salesmanship, 
stage). How to remember numbers with three and 
four digits. Special exercises for remembering names 
and faces. Some of the chapters applied to special 
fields are written by individuals in those fields, who 
had previously attended the author’s lectures. The 
book is non-technical and completely practical, 
liberally sprinkled with examples. There are no 
journal references, but some popularization of rec- 
ognized principles of association—similarity, con- 
trast, propinquity, for example.—R. W. Husband. 


4640. Gentry, George; Brown, W. Lynn, & 
Ka Sylvan J. (U. Texas, Austin.) The effects 
of intra-maze delay. 3. A delay box. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1949, 42, 81-86.—Since there is 
some question as to whether the reported retarda- 
tions in learning under conditions of delay are due 
entirely to the delay per se, this experiment was de- 
signed to test the effect of delay and of the manipula- 
tions incidental to delay independently. Using 
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albino rats and an elevated multiple-unit T-maze, 
one group of animals was delayed for 45 seconds in a 
removable box placed on the seventh section of the 
maze; another group was allowed to enter the delay 
box, which was then immediately removed; a third 
group was run under normal conditions. The results 
indicated a disruption of performance in the sections 
of the maze anterior to the delay for the delay and 
the simulated delay groups which was significantly 
different from that of the control group, but which 
was not significantly different between the 2 experi- 
mental groups. The authors “suggest the possibil- 
ity that the interpretation of the results of many 
well-known enforced delay experiments might well 
have placed too much emphasis on delay per se and 
not enough on other factors necessarily involved in 
any experimentally induced delay situation.” — L. J. 
O'Kelly. 

4641. Gilbert, Michael Meyer. 
set to reasoning in the maze. 


The relation of 
Microfilm Abstr., 


1949, 9(1), 156-158.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 
1949, U. Michigan. Microfilm of complete manu- 
script, 75 p., $1.00, University Microfilms, Ann 


Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 1104. 


4642. Grant, David A., Hornseth, John P., & 
Hake, Harold W. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
Sensitization of the Beta-response as a function of 
the wavelength of the stimulus. J. exp. Psychol., 
1949, 39, 195-199.—"‘The degree of sensitization of 
the B-response or secondary eyelid response to light 
during dark adaptation was studied as a function of 
the wavelength of the stimulus. This was done by 
testing 40 human Ss with five stimuli of different 
wavelengths at various stages of dark adaptation. 
The experiment was a four factor design in which 
the data could be treated by an analysis of variance. 
The principal finding and conclusion were as follows: 

The frequency and magnitude of B-responses in- 
creased during dark adaptation, and the increases 
were greatest for stimuli of short wavelengths. 2. 
This result supports the hypothesis that sensitiza- 
tion of the B-response is brought about by the in- 
crease in sensitivity of the rods which takes place 
during dark adaptation.” —R. B. Ammons. 


4643. Gwinn, Gordon T. (Wesleyan U., Middle- 
town, Conn.) The effects of i ent on acts 
motivated by fear. J. exp. Psychol., 1949, 39, 260- 
269.—‘‘It is implied by ‘interference’ theories in 
general and the fear hypothesis in particular that 
acts motivated by fear will not be inhibited but 
rather will be facilitated by punishment, when they 
are compatible with the responses to the punishing 
stimulus."’ 24 rats learned to traverse an 8-section 
circular runway and enter an escape cage to avoid 
shock. Then some were shocked for entering the 
last 2 sections, some were given a stronger shock in 
these sections and some were shocked only on every 
third trial. ‘The punishment facilitated the pun- 
ished act, and the facilitation increased with the 
intensity of the punishing stimulus. There was no 
evidence of inhibition until after many repetitions 
of the punishment. Despite its facilitatory effects, 
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the punishment eventually inhibited the punished 
act, and the inhibition increased with continued 
repetitions of the punishment. The observed effects 
of punishment did not differ significantly for subjects 
punished on every trial as compared with those pun- 
ished on every third trial only."—R. B. Ammons. 

4644. Haslerud, George M. (U. New Hamp- 
shire, Durham.) es of bi-directional gradi- 
ents at subgoals. J. genet. Psychol., 1949, 74, 3-16. 
—72 rats showed pre-and post-subgoal gradients 
from a contrary blind following, preceding, or both 
preceding and following a subgoal food reward in the 
middle of a 12-unit rectilinear, elevated maze. Sev- 
eral gradients were found within the maze: a small 
starting gradient, a convex pre-subgoal gradient, a 
steep concave post-subgoal gradient and a final 
goal gradient. The post-subgoal unit gives per- 
formance much as if the animals were beginning a 
new maze. The forms of the gradients are affected 
by a 10-sec. food delay at the end of the maze, the 
distinctiveness of kinesthetic cues associated with 
the sugboal, and the amount of food given at the 
subgoal.—R. B. Ammons. 


4645. Heron, W. T., & Peake, Emily. (U. 
Minnesota, Minneapolis.) Qualitative food defi- 
ciency as a drive in a discrimination problem. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1949, 42, 143-147.—After 
feeding 5 male rats a diet deficient in protein for 30 
days they were trained, along with a control group, 
on a black-white discrimination problem in a Lashley 
jumping apparatus. Casein was the positive re- 
ward, and the protein-free diet was placed on the 
negative side. The animals ran under a 24-hour 
hunger. Results showed a steady reduction of 
errors by the experimental group and almost no 
error reduction by the controls. “It has been 
demonstrated that a protein deficiency may serve 
as a drive to the learning of a black-white discrimi- 
nation by the rat. This adds one more to the list of 
drives with appropriate incentives which may be 
assumed to act as stated in the law of effect. As 
this list grows longer it may eventually be possible 
to abstract the common characteristics of satisfiers 
and annoyers so that new ones may be identified 
without having to be tested in the learning situa- 
tion.” —L. I. O'Kelly. 

4646. Kaufman, Edna L., & Miller, Neal E. 
(Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) Effect of number of 
reinforcements on strength of approach in an ap- 
proach-avoidance conflict. J. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1949, 42, 65-74.—Using albino rats and hunger 
motivation, various groups received 1, 3, 9, 27 and 
81 reinforced trials in a simple straightaway over a 
period of 3 days. After this training each animal 
was shocked as it reached the food. 3 shock trials 
with increasing intensities of shock were given, fol- 
lowed by a fourth trial without shock. Speed of 
running before shock was found to be greater as a 
function of number of reinforcements; although all 
animals were slowed by the shock, the more strongly 
reinforced animals showed less decrement, and 


showed fewer animals refusing to run in the later 
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shock trials. ‘The differences between the 81-trial 
and the 27-trial groups were highly reliable both in 
terms of speed and prepotency. This shows that the 
strength of approach continued to increase even 
after 27 reinforced trials. This continued increase in 
strength of approach after a large number of trials 
in a very simple situation, is believed to raise certain 
problems which cognitive or insight theories of 
learning have tended to neglect.”—L. J. O'Kelly. 

4647. Kimble, Gregory A., & Bilodeau, Edward 
A. (Brown U., Providence, R.I.) Work and rest as 
variables in cyclical motor learning. J. exp. Psychol., 
1949, 39, 150-157.—‘‘Four conditions of cyclical 
alternation of distribution of practice were each ad- 
ministered to 24 Ss in a rate of manipulation task in 
an investigation of performance as a function of 
length of work period, and as a function of length of 
interpolated rest: 10 sec. work, 10 sec. rest; 10 sec. 
work, 30 sec. rest; 30 sec. work, 30 sec. rest; 30 sec. 
work, 10 sec. rest. The rank order of the final 
degree of learning is the following: a. 10 sec. work, 
30 sec. rest, b. 10 sec. work, 10 sec. rest, c. 30 sec. 
work, 30 sec. rest, d. 30 sec. work, 10 sec. rest. . . 
the largest performance difference is a function of 
the length of the work period. . . . The effect of 
varying the length of the work period appears early 
in learning and is maintained at a nearly constant 
level throughout practice. Performance differences 
as a function of the length of the interpolated rest 
increase with practice. The joint effect produced by 
the concomitant lengthening of the work period and 
shortening of the rest period is a simple summation 
of the two separate effects. . . ."—R. B. Ammons. 

4648. O’Neill, Philip H. U., New 
York.) The effect on subsequent maze learning 
ability of graded amounts of vitamin B, in the diet of 
very young rats. J. genet. Psychol., 1949, 74, 85-95. 
—Each of 8 groups of 18 rats, was given a different, 
controlled amount of vitamins from the vitamin B 
complex. A daily allowance of less than 3 micro- 
grams of thiamine diminished the rats’ ability to 
learn a water maze; more than 100 micrograms in- 
creased this ability above normal. Variations be- 
tween these values had no significant effect. Large 
amounts of riboflavin, pyridoxine, and calcium 
pantothenate gave no further improvement when 
the animals were already receiving an excess of 
thiamine.—R. B. Ammons. 

4649. Porter, Charles R. Place versus response 
learning in a human body maze. In Vanderbilt 
University, Abstracts of theses... 1947-1948. 
Nashville, Tenn., 1948, 70-71. (Bull. Vanderbilt 
Univ., 1948, 58, No. 11.)—Abstract of M.A. thesis. 

4650. Prentice, W. C. H. (Swarthmore Coll., Pa.) 
Continuity in human learning. J. exp. Psychol., 
1949, 39, 187-194.—“‘A conditional visual discrimi- 
nation was taught to two groups of [20] human sub- 
jects . . . One group learned the problem to cri- 
terion after having previously had 20 trials on the 
opposite problem. All Os gave running verbal ac- 
counts of their reasoning. Even when all Os who 
had showed any signs of attending to the relevant 
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cues before reversal were dropped from considera- 
tion, this group learned significantly slower than a 
control group. These results seem to support a 
‘continuity’ notion. On the other hand, the decre- 
ment in rate of learning was almost exactly equal to 
the number of trials on the ‘reversed’ problem. This 
means that there is, strictly speaking, no negative 
transfer; so that certain difficulties are raised for 
interpretations based on simple associative con- 
cepts. It is also true that no significant difference 
appeared between the total number of Os in the two 
groups who failed ever to learn the correct solution, 
and that there is no correlation between number of 
successful choices in early trials and number of trials 
to reach criterion.” —R. B. Ammons, 


4651. Razran, Gregory. (Queens Coll., New 
York.) Sentential and propositional generalizations 
of salivary conditioning to verbal stimuli. Science, 
1949, 109, 447-448.—-Salivary CR’s were formed in 
4 adult subjects to 3 short sentences. Subsequently 
the CR’s were tested with modifications of these 
sentences by changes in the subjects, predicates, and 
copulas. The findings indicate that the “amount of 
CR generalization was a function of both (a) the 
general logical equivalence of the propositions in the 
generalization sentences to those in the conditioned 
sentences, and (b) the particular verbal similarity 
of the two types of sentences.”"—C. M. Louttit. 

4652. Russell, Roger W. (Western State Psychi- 
atric Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa.) Effects of electro- 
shock convulsions on learning and retention in rats 
as a function of difficulty of the task. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1949, 42, 137-142.—Using a water 
straightaway and single-unit T water maze, the 
writer investigated the effect of electroshock convul- 
sions on learning and retention, different groups of 
animals being used for learning and retention tests. 
The retention animals were allowed a 30-day inter- 
val before testing. The results showed no significant 
differences between the groups in learning and re- 
tention. ‘The major contribution of the present 
research lies in a comparison of these results with 
results of another series of experiments in which an 
exact duplication of the conditions of the present 
research existed with the exception of the relative 
difficulty of the maze habit studied.” (See 23: 
4635.) With a 5-unit maze highly significant inter- 
ference with the learning and retention of electro- 
shocked animals was observed.— L. I. O'Kelly. 


4653. Salzy, Pierre. Le passé dans sa perma- 
nence. (Permanence of the past.) Psyché, 1948, 3, 
1089-1092.—Recall, as the aim of psychoanalysis, 
is discussed, and various opinions are cited. The 
desire to retain the pleasant and to forget the un- 
pleasant, and the tendencies to remember the un- 
usual, bizarre, and emotional events, are discussed 
also. The laws of repetition, interest, recency, etc., 
are likewise brought up. Psychoanalysis still can 
delve into this phenomena (recall) which is so very 
important in its operation.—0O. J. Jacobsen. 


4654. Seward, John P. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) An experimental analysis of latent learn- 
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ing. J. exp. Psychol., 1949, 39, 177-186.—A series 
of experiments was performed to test the hypothesis 
that latent learning at a choice point is in terms of 
(1) associations between choice-point stimuli and 
alternative consequences of going right or left, giving 
rise to differential anticipatory reactions at the 
choice point; (2) association between one of these 
consequences and a satisfier.” 28 of 32 rats allowed 
to explore in a simple 7-maze, fed in one endbox, and 
immediately given a free-choice trial chose the path 
to the endbox in which they had been fed. A prefed 
no-T-maze experience control group showed only 
chance performance, as did groups where differences 
between endboxes or outside endboxes were removed. 
In a repetition of the main experiment where animals 
were placed in both endboxes, one with food, 26 of 
32 responded correctly on an immediately following 
free choice trial. Differential endboxes had no 
apparent effect.—R. B, Ammons. 

4655. Stellar, Eliot, & McElroy, William D. 
(Johns Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) Does glutamic 
acid have any effect on learning? Science, 1948, 108, 
281-283.—28 pigmented rats divided into 2 matched 
groups of equal size were, after the age of 6 weeks, 
put on a standard 24-hour feeding schedule identical 
except that the experimental group were given 200 
mg of glutamic acid. Both groups were run in 


identical fashion on a Warner-Warden 8-cul single 
alternation maze, a double alternation maze, and an 
elevated double alternation maze. In none of these 
maze-learned tasks was there any difference in the 
performance of the experimental and controlled 
groups.—C. M. Loutiit. 


4656. Townsend, John C., Russell, Roger W., & 
Patton, R. A. (Western State Psychiatric Institute, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) Effects of electroshock convulsions 
on retention in rats as functions of intensity of 
electroshock stimulus. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1949, 42, 148—-155.—After learning a complex water- 
maze groups of rats were subjected to 25 electro- 
shock convulsions of differing intensity. One group 
received 25 milliamperes, another 30 ma. and the 
third 35 ma. A control group which received no 
shock was also used. Results indicate that all in- 
tensities of shock employed resulted in significant 
disruption of the maze habit, but that no significant 
differentiation between the various strengths of 
shock could be made.—L. J. O’ Kelly. 


4657. Welford, A. T. The use of archaic language 
in religious expression: an example of ‘canalized 
response.’ Brit. J. Psychol., 1948, 38, 209-217.— 
It is commonly assumed in learning theory that a 
stimulus pattern, which originally may have elicited 
various responses, will in the course of repetitions 
eventually elicit only one. The complimentary 
situation in which the constraint in response is a 
characteristic of the response pattern rather than of 
the stimulus has not been so generally assumed. 
Reactions of selected groups to selections of archaic 
language in prose passages taken from the Bible and 
seventeenth century authors constitute the basis of 
this report. 60 theological school or university 
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students were divided into 3 equal groups of 20 
clergy and ordinands, 20 lay church goers and 20 lay 
non-church goers. Each subject was presented with 
4 sets of selections and asked to make a choice of his 
preference, and, having made the choice to go back 
and give reasons, then to mark familiar passages. 
Preferences for biblical language drop when u to 
express non-religious subject matter with certain 
subject-group differences. The hypothesis of the 
complimentary phenomenon suggested was con- 
firmed. Implications for using this method in study- 
ing habit formation are discussed briefly—R. S. 
Waldrop. 

4658. Withey, Stephen (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.), 
Buxton, Claude E., & Elkin, Albert. Control of rest 
interval activities in experiments on reminiscence in 
serial verbal learning. J. exp. Psychol., 1949, 39, 
173-176.—Experiments were performed to determine 
the effects of various kinds of color-naming rest 
conditions on post-rest recall of nonsense syllables 
or adjectives. Performances following naming of 
colors presented on a drum or colors on a board were 
not significantly different, although variance was 
perhaps increased by failing to instruct the Ss with 
respect to rehearsal. There was no difference be- 
tween slow and fast color naming from boards.— 
R. B. Ammons. 


[See also abstract 4687. ] 
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4659. Bandura, Ludwik. Marzenia senne jefic6w 
wojennych. (The dreams of prisoners of war.) 
Kwart. Psychol., 1948, 14(3-4), 1-42; 196-197.— 
Staying in a German camp for prisoners of war the 
author collected 1339 dreams, his own and those of 
other prisoners. In 70% of those dreams we find the 
realization of unfulfilled desires in camp life, in 25% 
the dreams are connected with the events of the pre- 
ceding day. A certain kind of compensatory dreams 
is connected with childhood and in those dreams the 
mother appears very often, especially in moments 
which are very difficult for the prisoners. The 
dreams have an egocentric character, and the sleeper 
shows his power in them. The symbolism of dreams 
and censure are not confined to the sexual sphere but 
they comprise a vast field of experiences. French 
summary.—S. Blachowski. 

4660. Bello, Andrés. Filosofia del entendimiento. 
(Philosophy of understanding.) Mexico, D. F.: 
Fondo de Cultura Econémica, 1948. xcvii, 476 p.— 
A reprinting of this 1881 publication with an intro- 
duction by José Gaos. 

4661. Dixon, James Cannon. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hiil.) ncept formation and emergence of 
contradictory relations. J. exp. Psychol., 1949, 39, 
144-149.—143 preschool children were given 5 sets 
of geometrical figures of different sizes, and asked to 


pick up the big and little members. They were then 
asked to choose the “big” segment in the ring- 
segments illusion, position was interchanged, and 
selection was again called for. 
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contradictory relation posed is inferred from reaction 
to the situation as an unexpected event. “It was 
found that when the children demonstrated a func- 
tional use of the concepts employed, they also reacted 
to the contradictory relation posed by the ring- 
segments illusion in over 90 percent of the cases. 
This finding was also reciprocal, i.e., when they did 
not show a functional use of the concepts, they did 
not react to the illusion. On the basis of this evi- 
dence, it was suggested in agreement with Spearman 
that relations are essential aspects of concepts.”— 
R. B. Ammons. 

4662. Garma, Angel. Psicoan4lisis de los suefios. 
(Psychoanalysis of dreams.) (2nd ed.) Buenos 
Aires: Libreria “El Ateneo,” 1948. 472 p.—This 
second edition of ‘‘Psychoanalysis of Dreams’’ (see 
15: 4197) is three times larger than the first edition of 
1940 both in size of the volume and in number of 
dreams studied. As an innovation the edition is 
enriched with graphic representations of the dreams. 
The chapter titles differ only slightly from those of 
the first edition and are as follows: science and belief 
in the interpretation of dreams; interpreted dreams; 
the psychoanalytic method of dream interpretation; 
psychoanalytic psychology; a psychoanalytic case- 
history; psychoanalysis of the dreams of a patient; 
dream symbolism and latent contents; the elabora- 
tion of the dream; the traumatic situation; the 
genesis of the judgment of reality; genital morphology 
and physiology in dreams; instinctual conflicts; 
libidinous objects and genital activity; typical 
dreams; psychoanalytic treatment in dreams; dreams 
in psychoanalytic treatment; deviations in psycho- 
analytic interpretation. Appended are a discussion 
of Calderon’s “La vida es suefio’’ and a 48-page 
bibliography of works on dreams which have ap- 
peared since 1900.— F. C. Sumner. 


4663. Messing, Yehuda. B’dikat hahashiva hahe- 
gyonit b’hitpathuta bitkufat hahitbagrut etsel yalde 
amenu baarets. (Investigation of the development 
of logical thinking during adolescence in Palestine.) 
Doctoral thesis, Univer. Jerusalem, 1945, 127 p.— 
There was found a distinct and pronounced develop- 
ment in reasoning throughout the whole adolescence. 
From the 15th or 16th year of age boys were superior 
to girls in criticism and in logical conclusion, the 
contrary in completion, while the achievements in 
abstraction, generalization and definition of both 
were almost equal. Boys and girls are better at 
deduction than at induction; the inductive reasoning 
rises, however, in the second part of adolescence as 
well as narrower generalization and more exact 
definition (per genus proximum). English summary. 
—H. Ormian. 


4664. Reutt, Jézef. Badania psychologiczne nad 
wahaniem. (Psychological research on hesitation.) 
Poznafi: Poznafiskie Towarzystwo Przyjaciot Nauk, 
1949. 166 p.—The paper is on investigations 
carried out by the method of introspective experi- 
ment. As subjects a group of 106 scientists had 
taken partin them. The results of the research form 
the basis for the statement that hesitation is a 
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peculiar, complex, intellectual, and emotional state 
of mind with a rather unpleasant emotional colouring. 
It is characterized as regards to intellect by a state 
of unawareness, and as regards to emotion by a state 
of uneasiness, uncertainty, and unpleasantness. 
Hesitation is a normal psychic state; in inner life it 
may constitute a factor of development and progress. 
Excessive hesitation, however, is harmful especially 
in the sphere of activity. English summary.—S. 
Blachowski. 


[See also abstracts 4560, 4705. | 


INTELLIGENCE 
4665. Bonnardel, R. Sur la ification de la 
méthode d’observation au cours du passage d’un 


test. (Significance of the method of observing the 
subject in the course of testing.) Travail hum., 1949, 
12, 75-84.—In this study, 200 young adults under- 
going pre-employment examinations were rated by 3 
trained observers on a 10-point scale with reference 
to intelligence on the basis of observations made (1) 
during the preliminary interview and (2) while the 
subjects were taking the tests. The inter-correla- 
tions between the 3 sets of initial rating were char- 
acterized by r’s of .58, .71, and .81 (mean .70); their 
correlations with measured intelligence by r’s of .31, 
.32, and .59 (mean .41). The ratings made during 
testing yielded intercorrelation values of .41, .47, and 
.58 (mean .49); their correlation with intelligence 
was higher, with r’s of .60, .70, and .74 (mean .68). 
—J. Brotek. 

4666. de Groot, A. D. (Philips-Werke, Eind- 
hoven, Holland.) Der Einfluss der Kriegsumstande 
auf die Intelligenz hollandischer Schulkinder. (The 
influence of war conditions on the intelligence of 
Dutch school children.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1948, 
15, 24-25.—All candidates for a trade school in 
Eindhoven, children of 13 to 14 years on the average, 
are annually tested. Among others they are given a 
Dutch adaptation of the American National Intelli- 
gence Tests, Scales, A and B. The average intelli- 
gence quotient, obtained in the post-war years 
1945-1947, proved to be 4 points below that obtained 
in the years 1938-40. It is postulated that this 
decrease was caused by the insufficient training of 
the children’s minds under a retarded war time cur- 
riculum. This is not astonishing, considering the 
heavy loading of these tests with scholastic material. 
A detailed analysis of 4 other written tests utilized 
in the same battery revealed a difference in decrease 
of test scores dealing with numbers, from those deal- 
ing with drawings, the former being more marked, 
which clearly indicates the connection of the lowered 
scores with inadequate schooling. While some intel- 
ligence tests deal with methods of thinking which 
can be furthered by regular school instruction, others 
do not so. There is no harm in using the term “‘intel- 
ligence test” for the former as well, as has been the 
tradition, as long as the difference between level of, 
and disposition for, intelligence is kept in mind.— 
R. Lassner. 
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4667. Piéron, Henri. (U. Paris, France.) La 
pone différentielle. (Differential psychology.) 

aris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1949. 122 p. 
240 fr.—The 3 chapters of this volume discuss 
heredity, aptitudes, and types in relation to individual 
differences. The evidence in connection with the 
heredity of aptitudes is reviewed and eugenic ap- 
plication suggested. Intelligence and other aptitudes 
are described and the results of factor analysis pre- 
sented. Sex and race differences are discu as 
problems in type differences.—R. W. Husband. 


4668. Swineford, Frances. A study in factor 
analysis: the nature of the general, verbal, and 
spatial bi-factors. Suppl. educ. Monogr., 1948, No. 
67. xi, 70 p. $2.00.—A series of 9 tests was given 
to 952 pupils ranging from grade 5 to grade 10 in 9 
schools located in the suburbs south of Chicago. 3 
bi-factors, general, verbal, and spatial were isolated. 
Examination of patterns and differences in means 
revealed several trends. ‘The greatest mean-score 
difference occurs for the spatial factor, in which the 
boys are markedly superior. ... No systematic 
change has been noted in the patterns. The general- 
factor means increase rapidly and steadily with in- 
creasing school grade. The verbal-factor means 
increase gradually and irregularly. ... The re- 
tarded pupils are notably inferior in the general 
factor, less so in the verbal factor, and equivalent to 
the normal group in the spatial factor. . . . Of the 
3 bi-factors under consideration, the general factor is 
by far the most important predictor of teachers’ 
marks, with occasional exceptions in the case of the 
non-academic subjects of art and handwriting in the 
elementary school. The verbal and spatial factors 
tend to have their greatest influence in subjects de- 
manding facility in dealing with verbal and spatial 
concepts, but the contributions of these factors to 
teachers’ marks are so small as to be of little practical 
import.”—G, C. Carter. 


[See also abstracts 4503, 4819, 4885. ] 


PERSONALITY 


4669. Burt, Cyril. The factorial study of tempera- 
mental traits. Brit. J. Psychol., Statist. Sect., 1948, 
1, 178-203.—Basic hypothesis and methods of veri- 
fication are discussed. ‘‘The correlations between 
assessments for primary emotions, obtained from 
approximately 500 normal children and over 300 
psychoneurotic cases, have been factorized. In both 
cases at least three significant factors are discernible. 
But the factors obtained from the psychoneurotic 
group are only partly identifiable with those obtained 
from the normal. With the normal children the fol- 
lowing factors are fully significant: (i) a general 
factor of emotionality; (ii) a bipolar factor distin- 
guishing esthenic (or extravertive) from asthenic (or 
introvertive) emotions; and (iii) a further bipolar 
factor distinguishing euphoric (or pleasurable) from 
dysphoric (or unpleasurable) emotions.”’ Tables 
and figures are included.—G. C. Carter. 
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4670. Cattell, Raymond B. The n- 
ality factors in women compared with those in men. 
Brit. J. Psychol., Statist, Sect., 1948, 1, 114-130.— 
Some of the author’s previous research in this field 
is discussed briefly. ‘“‘A factorization of 36 traits, 
representative of the total personality sphere, for 240 
college women averaging 20.7 years of age has 
yielded eleven or twelve general factors, the twelfth 
being doubtful and practically a residual. Although 
the search for simple structure was prolonged and 
difficult the simple structure eventually attained was 
very satisfactory, more than 20 out of 36 variables 
being in the factor hyperplane (within .10 correla- 
tion) for all but one factor, and the same structure 
being lost and regained during the 588 rotations. 

Some differences of loading emphasis exist 
between the patterns of factors found for men and 
women, even when the factors are overwhelmingly 
similar and presumably generically identical; but 
it is not possible yet to say how much of the observed 
difference is systematic and how much due to chance.”’ 


—G. C. Carter. 

4671. Deutsch, Helene. Psychologie der Frau. 
(Psychology of women.) Bern: Hans Huber, 1948. 
350 p. SFr. 22.80.—German translation of the first 
volume of this psychoanalytic interpretation of the 


psychology of women (see 18: 2840). 


4672. Hunt, Edward E., Jr. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) A note on growth, somatotype and 
temperament. Amer. J. phys. Anthrop., 1949, 7, 
79-89.—Sheldon’s view of somatotype as a simple 
predominance or balance of one or more of the 
embryonic germ layers is not entirely adequate. 
Comparison of adult types with stages in the com- 
plete growth process indicates that endomorphy in 
the adult is similar to the growth phase which 
reaches its peak in the infant at nine months. 
Ectomorphy is comparable to the growth phase in 
the nine year old child. Mesomorphy is an exag- 
geration of an adolescent growth stage. Viscera- 
tonia is presumably the infantile temperament, cere- 
brotonia the temperament of later childhood, and 
somatotonia is a prominent trend in adolescence in 
Western culture. It is suggested that both environ- 
ment and heredity play a part in the duration and 
retention of the effects of the various growth stages 
while temperament tendencies are considerably 
alterable through cultural influences.—Z. A. Rubin- 
stein. 

4673. Johnson, Wendell. (U. Iowa, Iowa City.) 
Speech and mality. ic. Rev. gen. Semant., 
1949, 6, 84-102.—The author presents the approach 
of general semantics to problems of communication. 
The discussion emphasizes speech frustration and its 
importance in adjustment. There are various types 
of speech frustrations. ‘‘Restricted verbal output” 
is one type. Verbal output may be restricted be- 
cause of predominantly organic factors, or may be 
simply semantic blockages which everyone experi- 
ences. Verbal output should be viewed according to 
its motivations, setting, and effects. Distortions of 
verbal expression also are speech frustrations. These 
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include naive faith in “defining our terms.” Speech 
and voice defects present another source of speech 
frustrations. Fluency anxiety (stuttering) is a condi- 
tion in which the individual “tries to stop speaking 
every so often because he is afraid to go ahead, on 
the chance that if he does he will stutter.” Stutter- 
ing is a form of learned behavior. Other communica- 
tive disturbances which were unknown until revealed 
by general semantics stem from the “preliminary 
verbal formulation, the stage at which preverbal 
tensions resulting from sensory stimulation are trans- 
formed into words.” Other ways in which com- 
munication is affected adversely are through ignor- 
ance, identification and projection. Each is dis- 
cussed from the point of view of general semantics. 
—H. R. Myklebust. 

4674. Klein, Viola. The feminine character; 
history of an ideology. New York: International 
Universities Press, 1949. xiv, 228 p. $3.75.— 
First American edition (see 20: 3214). 

4675. Revers, W. J. Perstnalichkeit und Ver- 
massung, eine psychologische und kulturanthropolo- 
gische Studie. (Personality and demand, a psy- 
chological and _ cultural-anthropological study.) 
Wiirzburg, Germany: F. Schéningh, 1947. 148 p.— 
There is an attempt to answer the question: ‘“‘What 
is man?” in this book. The author calls the book a 
study, not a completed presentation. The develop- 
ment of character traits, the metaphysics and psy- 
chological problems involved are discussed. 
group psychological experiment is presented in 
which incentives were used for development of certain 
personality characteristics. The social and asocial 
tendencies of individuals, and the hysterical, neuro- 
tic and egocentric factors also are discussed. Society 
may demand certain development, which is not 
natural, yet which nevertheless may dominate the 

rsonality. The self-concept and Gestalt involved 
in personality as unity, with its defenses, biological, 
physical and social influences, as also that of culture 
and nature, all enter into the formation of personal- 
ity development. Stress is given to family, religion, 
and training, and the influence of the mother is 
shown to have outstanding importance in personal- 
ity development.—0O. J. Jacobsen. 

4676. Waldrop, Robert S. A statistical examina- 
tion of Sheldon’s concept of primary components of 
morphology. Microfilm Abstr., 1949, 9(1), 161-162. 
—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1948, U. Michigan. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 176 p., $2.20, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 
1120. 


[See also abstracts 4505, 4704. ] 


AESTHETICS 


4677. Andersen, ard, & Munroe, Ruth. 
Personality factors involved in student concentra- 
tion on creative painting and commercial art. 
Rorschach Res. Exch., 1948, 12, 141-154.—Grou 
Rorschachs, scored by Munroe's Inspection natheall 
were compared for 3 groups of Sarah Lawrence 
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College students —20 considered gifted in creative 
painting, 20 who were promising in composition and 
design, and a control group of 40 in a general liberal 
arts course. Quantitative differences were not 
statistically impressive but certain differentiating 
trends clearly emerged. The painting group were 
more idiosyncratic in reality evaluation, were more 
emotionally responsive to social stimuli but pro- 
tected from overt friction, and tended to live out 
their aggressions through creative work. The 
design group, in contrast, were more practical, 
objective, and conventional; they feared and re- 
pressed affect and spontaneity, which resulted in 
aggressive feelings and behavior toward the environ- 
ment; and their art work gave them no release from 
inner tension but an opportunity to deal objectively 
with definite material. Comparisons are made with 
studies of artists previously published by Rorschach, 
Roe and Prados.—E. M. L. Burchard. 

4678. Bergler, Edmund. (251 Central Park West, 
New York.) The relation of the artist to society: 
a psychoanalyst’s comment on the exchange of 
letters among V. S. Pritchett, Elizabeth Bowen and 
Graham Greene. Amer. Imago, 1948, 5, 247—258.— 
The writer tries to solve an inner conflict through 
the sublimatory medium of writing. He can give us 
no information about the basic creative process, 
although he can analyze the secondary elaboration 
of the idea. The inner content of his work must 
consist of correct evaluations of unconscious human 
reactions. His own basic inner conflict is always 
related to psychic masochism; his defense is always 
pseudo-aggression, a seemingly constant rebellion. 
In the writer’s self-cure what is finally represented is 
his defense against the defense, his secondary ra- 
tionalizations. The unconscious alibis underlying 
the literary productivity cover his basic mood of 
depression and “injustice collecting.” —W. A. Varvel. 


4679. Cuvelier, André. La musique et l"homme. 
(Music and man.) Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1949. viii, 286 p. 600 fr.—This book in- 
cludes the discussions of attributes of music, that 
is, pitch, rhythm, loudness and timbre, from the 
standpoint of physics of sound. There are also dis- 
cussions of aesthetics, musical taste, music creation, 
harmony, music notation, forms in music, combining 
words and music, recordings and radio music, imag- 
ery in music, musical expression, absolute pitch, 
music intervals, music interpretation, and music 
intelligence. The stress of emotional appeal in 
music is made, and the differences of reactions to 
music in man and animals, how music can be a 
means of inspiration, and the future outlook of 
music.—O. I. Jacobsen. 


4680. Guilford, J. P. (U. Southern California, 
Los Angeles.), & Holley, J. W. A factorial approach 
to the analysis of variances in esthetic judgments. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1949, 39, 208-218.—“Efforts were 
made to bring out presupposed factors by imposing 
specific instructions upon the 12 judges who made 
repeated ratings of 115 playing-card designs. The 
anticipated factors—common likings for colors, for 
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designs, and for themes—did not emerge. Instead, 
five factors were found which could be interpreted 
as four theme factors and one special design variable. 
Special instructions in general proved to be rather 
ineffective. . . . It was proposed that each indi- 
vidual’s common-factor variance be used as an 
index of his degree of objectivity (agreement with 
other judges) and that his specific variance be used 
to indicate his subjectivity. It was also proposed 
that judgments of esthetic objects, when scored for 
empirically determined factors, which in the present 
study seem to be mostly motivational, would serve 
as an excellent basis for more objective projection 
tests and tests of interests. It is also suggested that 
the factorial approach may have important contri- 
butions to make in the field of marketing research.” 
—R. B, Ammons. 

4681. Hubbard, Marcella W. (State Coll., Wilber- 
force, O.) Understanding through art. Childh. 
Educ., 1949, 25, 305-307.—All persons should have 
opportunity for manipulation as a creative release 
and a means of self-realization. ‘Experiencing 
through art is meaningful and provides desirable 
satisfactions for adult and child alike.”” Developing 
art-minded individuals by means of planned visits 
and trips to museums, stores, parks, and libraries, 
and by provision of opportunities for manipulation, 
helps develop good citizens because of the under- 
standing and appreciation which comes through art. 
—G. H. Johnson. 

4682. Lee, Harry B. (Institute for Psychoanalysis, 
Chicago, Ill.) Projective features of contemplative 
artistic experience. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1949, 
19, 101-111.—During creativeness 2 distinct classes 
of feelings are projected by the artist, the emotion 
that is projected in time and space relations as 
esthetically moving form, and the feeling that is 
expressed in the subject matter. ‘The esthetic con- 
templation of an object consists in projecting upon 
this substitute for the human object the restitutive 
tendencies conceived in inspired fantasies, and in 
elaborating them with intense love in forms and 
symbols that are universally understood to pledge 
one’s allegiance to individual and collective ideals.” 
—R. E. Perl. 

4683. Mendieta y Niifiez, Lucio. Sociologia del 
arte. (Sociology of art.) Rev. mex. Sociol., 1947, 9, 
368-383.—After an introduction and brief resume 
of the existing literature, the author defines object 
and content of a sociology of art; discusses the origins 
of art; deals with the social condition of art; com- 
pares the enjoyment of art with this social condition 
and finally concludes: that the esthetic emotion 
which produces art is the result of a number of 
factors, some of them fundamental which are pro- 
duced by society, but that there remains, however, a 
personal element of the genius of the artistic creator 
which cannot be reduced further.—J. H. Bunsel. 


4684. Seiden, Morton . (528 West 114 
Street, New York.) Patterns of belief: myth in the 
poetry of William Bulter Yeats. Amer. Imago, 1948, 
5, 259-300.—The poetry of Wm. Butler Yeats com- 
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bines individual poems in order to form a single 
mythological narrative in which there are several 
levels of meaning. His poetry falls into two distinct 
periods, marked by the most characteristic poem of 
his youth, “The Wanderings of Oisin’’ (1889), and 
by the essay “A Vision” (1925) in which he dis- 
closed the fundamental aspects of his later thought. 
In the last 20 years of his life he turned from pri- 
marily an intuitive to a more explicit use of mytho- 
logical devices and allegory. ‘The Wanderings of 
Oisin” follows the pattern of a mythic narrative in 
which solar and transmigration allegory is a disguise 
for details of ritual parricide. Both in his poetry and 
in his life Yeats pursued the unobtainable ideal in 


woman.—W. A. Varvel. 

4685. Szuman, Stefan, & Lissa, Zofia. Jak 
stuchaé muzyki. (How to listen to music.) War- 
szawa: Central Institute of Culture, 1948. 144 p.— 
The book contains 2 works under this common title. 
In the first work under the title “About listening to 
and experiencing music” Szuman analyzes the 
psychical processes which listening to music is com- 
posed of. He occupies himself minutely with the 
attention and the emotional experiences during the 
listening to music and with the apperception of 
musical work. A special chapter is devoted to 
optical, verbal, and dancing movement associations 
which the author divides into those which are closely 
joined with music, which join harmoniously with 
music just heard and associations which are loosely 
joined with music, which do not contribute in a 
proper way to the adequate perception of music. 
In the second work bearing the title ‘‘About listening 
to and understanding musical works” Lissa starts 
with the supposition that listening is not only passive 
submission to acoustic incentives but active co- 
operation of the listener. This work analyzes also 
psychical factors on which depends the listening to 
and understanding of music, but it emphasizes 
especially the influence of social factors.—S. Bia- 
chowski. 

4686. Zimmermann, Frank. (77-32 Vleigh Place, 
Flushing, N. Y.) The book of Ecclesiastes in the 
light of some psychoanalytic observations. Amer. 
Imago, 1948, 5, 301-305.—Beneath a surface of 
composure and urbane disillusionment, Qohelet 
(“the gentle cynic’’) was a deeply disturbed individual 
whose loss of sexual powers, represented by a variety 
of symbols, had given him a tremendous shock. It 
was the sense of inadequacy and incompetence that 
gave rise to his pessimism and cynicism. Chapter 12 
with its poignant description of an old man and his 
declining powers leads up to the discouraging con- 
clusion “All is Vanity’’ with which the book itself 
begins.—W. A. Varvel. 


[See also abstracts 4691, 4695, 4991. | 
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4687. Hunt, Ernest L. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
Establishment of conditioned in chick 


embryos. J. comp. physiol. Paphal. 1949, 42, 107- 
590 
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117.—With electrical shock from an inductorium as 
the unconditioned stimulus and the vibrations from 
an electric bell as the conditioned stimulus, incubat- 
ing eggs were exposed to conditioning series, starting 
from the eighth and ninth days. “It was shown that 
embryos may be conditioned from at least the 15th 
day of incubation on, and that this conditioned re- 
sponse may be retained until after hatching.” The 
responses observed were spasmodic flexing of wing 
and leg muscles, flittering of the eyelids and twitch- 
ing of the muscles of neck and body. The conditioned 
responses disappeared a short time after hatching.— 
L. I. O'Kelly. 


CuiILpHOOoD & ADOLESCENCE 


4688. Bakwin, Harry. Pure maternal overpro- 
tection. J. Pediat., 1948, 33, 788-795.—Pure 
maternal overprotection, the excessive care of a 
wanted child, is discussed in terms of its causes, 
manifestations, treatment and prognosis.—M. C. 
Templin. 

4689. Baruch, Dorothy Walter. New ways in 
discipline; you and your child today. New York: 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill, 1949. xiv, 280 p. 
$3.00.—A book of advice addressed to parents, 
teachers and doctors who wish to avoid the extremes 
of children who are “spoiled” or cowed. Popularly 
written on the basis of the author’s experience as a 
school director and a consulting psychologist.— 
L. J. Stone. 

4690. Burmeister, Eva. (Lakeside Children’s 
Center, Milwaukee, Wis.) Forty-five in the family; 
the story of a home for children. New York: 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1949. xii, 247 p. $3.25.— 
Life in Lakeside Children’s Center, Milwaukee, is 
revealed in a series of chapters which describe 
“What do you do?” in various situations in more 
modern care of children in groups. Although she 
believes that in practice modern child care in institu- 
tions must vary from one institution to the other, 
Miss Burmeister has discussed those practices which 
she has found good and sound and which have 
helped troubled children to feel better—A. J. 
Sprow. 

4691. Campbell, Elizabeth W. (Wheelock Coll., 
Boston, Mass.) First thi looked upon... 
Childh. Educ., 1949, 25, 295-298.—“To attain a 
zest for life and the kind of harmonious living which 
brings peace of mind, the individual needs, from 
earliest childhood, to have many opportunities to 
experiment, to feel, and to deal in his own way with 
the universals of rhythm, color, and unity.”” Teach- 
ers and parents can help by providing pleasing, at- 
tractive surroundings indoors and out, with facilities 
for experimentation with various media of expression 
freely available-—G. H. Johnson. 


4692. Dunbar, Flanders. Your child’s mind and 
body; a practical guide to parents. New York: 
Random House, 1949. xiv, 324 p. $2.95.—The 
author’s purpose is to assist the parent in developing 
a relationship with the child which will promote the 
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maximum of emotional coordination and social 
maturity. Faulty behavioral responses in the child 
are considered to stem largely from emotional ten- 
sions, inconsistencies, and immaturities in the parent. 
In the first 6 years of life, the child must successively 
master an adjustment to the functions of sleeping, 
eating, playing, and to the obedience-independence 
relationship. A chapter is devoted to each of these 
topics, and other chapters discuss the emotional 
attachment between parent and child, the child's 
command of his body, the psychosomatic implica- 
tions of illness, delinquent behavior, and the training 
of the child for parenthood. Concrete advice in 
regard to the handling of the important “little” 
questions that arise in each of these spheres is pro- 
vided, and examples are given from case histories of 
children to indicate the consequences of correct and 
faulty measures and attitudes. The emotional 
difficulties, physical illnesses, sexual abnormalities, 
and criminal tendences which make themselves 
evident during adolescence result largely from unre- 
solved emotional conflicts occurring in the first 5 
years of life. 66-item bibliography.—W. E. Galt. 

4693. Fauville, A. (U. Louvain, Belgium.) Elé- 
ments de psychologie de l’enfant et de l’adolescent. 
(Elements of the psychology of the child and of the 
adolescent.) Louvain: E. Nauwelaerts, 1948. 172 
p. 65 fr.—After the statement that America is the 
principal country to originate educational psychol- 
ogy, the author discusses the following topics from 
the point of view of experimental research by well- 
known investigators in each subject: the biological 
factor involving the rapid development of the new- 
born child due to maturation, the social factor and 
the development of intelligence, and the physiologi- 
cal factor and puberty. Among numerous sub- 
topics are prenatal influence, the moral and religious 
life, and sex. A final chapter on personality makes 
the observation that the possibility of developing a 
large number of egos, among which the adolescent 
may choose, may cause conflict, resulting in emo- 
tional instability, and threatening mental health. 
More than half of the bibliography refers to Ameri- 
can publications.—G. E. Bird. 


4694. Fried, Ralph, & Mayer, M. F. Socio- 
emotional factors accounting for growth failure in 
children living in an institution. J. Pediat., 1948, 
33, 444-457.—A study of the children in a home for 
dependent and neglected children indicated that 
75-90% usually showed growth failure at entrance 
and that 15-22% showed growth failure after 6 
months of residence. Either initially or during later 
residence most of the children evidenced a close 
parallelism between the physical deviation and their 
socio-emotional adjustment. It was found that 
growth failure was not corrected by relying on 
physical methods alone. 4 case histories are pre- 
sented.— M. C. Templin. 


4695. Hattwick, LaBerta A. (Public Sch. Nurs- 
ery, Winnetka, Ill.) More than skin deep. Childh. 
Educ., 1949, 25, 292—294.—In the child a sense of 
beauty is almost entirely an emotional or feeling 
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response. In the adult it is an integrated response 
involving both feeling and thinking. We can best 
help children grow and remain sensitive to beauty 
by allowing the child to experience things for him- 
self, thus identifying with various situations, and 
discovering and appreciating unique qualities.— 
G. H. Johnson. 


4696. Hohman, Leslie B. (Duke U., Durham, N. 
C.) Directive vs. permissive techniques in counsel- 
ing children. Marriage Fam. Living, 1949, 11, 66— 
67.—An advocate of the directive technique in child 
training, the author believes that emotional re- 
sponses and behavior patterns are trained according 
to the essential principles of the conditioned reflex. 
“The fear of repression, and suppression, is at pres- 
ent great. There is constant talk of giving the child 
needed love and security. The fearful child, or the 
angry child, or the tearful child, is not secure. He 
cannot be made secure if his fear, anger and unhappi- 
ness are the responses that bring his attention and 
affection [are reinforced]. If the attention and 
affection follow good behavior and the absence of 
fear, and the abolition of rage, then you can make 
this child really secure. . . . In my experience, when 
a child has been conditioned to happy responses and 
lives like a controlled (not regimented) human being, 
he can get love, and security, and can be free for self 
development and learning.” —L. H. McCabe. 


4697. Hollingshead, August B. ( Yale U., New 
Haven, Conn.) Elmstown’s youth; the impact of 
social classes on adolescents. New York: Wiley, 
1949. xi, 480 p. $5.00.—The impact of the social 
system of a mid-western community on its adoles- 
cents’ social behavior is analyzed through a descrip- 
tion of the relationships of 735 boys and girls both 
in and out of high school. The major areas examined 
are school, job, church, recreation, cliques, dates, 
and sex as seen through field study in 1941-42. 
Statistical and verbatim materials are interwoven in 
presenting the results of interview and observation 
methods. Major findings are (1) an affirmation of 
the hypothesis that social behavior is functionally 
related to position in the stratafied social structure, 
and (2) that there results a surprisingly marked 
diversity of behavior by adolescents by different 
social classes. Hollingshead stresses the departures 
in actuality from the “American dream” and directs 
his book to the intelligent general reader as well as 
to specialists.— L. J. Stone. 


4698. Hurlock, Elizabeth B. Adolescent develop- 
ment. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1949. x, 566 p. 
$4.50.—A textbook emphasizing ‘‘the recent studies 
of various aspects of adolescent behavior, interests, 
and attitudes.’”’ Considerable space is devoted to 
discussion of physiological changes. 23-page bibli- 
ography with listings through 1947. Chapter head- 
ings: Adolescence: The Transition Age, Puberty 
Changes, Body Changes, Emotions in Adolescence, 
Social Behavior, Friends and Leaders, Social Inter- 
ests, Personal Interests, Recreational Interests, Reli- 
gious Beliefs and Attitudes, Moral Concepts and 
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Behavior, Sex Interests and Behavior, Personality, 
Meaning of Behavior.— L. J. Stone. 

4699. Isaacs, Susan. (U. London, Eng.) Child- 
hood and after; some essays and clinical studies. 
New York: International Universities Press, 1949. 
viii, 245 p. $4.50.—A collection of 13 papers and 
lectures, 10 of them previously published between 
1928 and 1945. Their titles: The Mental Hygiene 
of the Pre-School Child; Privation and Guilt; Re- 
bellious and Defiant Children; Property and Posses- 
siveness; The Educational Value of the Nursery 
School; Recent Advances in the Psychology of 
Young Children; Modifications of the Ego through 
the Work of Analysis; Criteria for Interpretation; A 
Special Mechanism in a Schizoid Boy; Temper 
Tantrums in Early Childhood and their Relation 
to Internal Objects; An Acute Psychotic Anxiety 
Occurring in a Boy of Four years; Fatherless Child- 
ren; Children in Institutions.—L. J. Stone. 


4700. Klimowicz, Tadeusz. Psychologia dziecka 
wiejskiego na tle ogélnej psychologii rozwoju dzieci 
i mlodziezy. (The psychology of the country-child 
on the background of the developmental psychology 
of children and youth.) Warszawa: Spoldzielnia 
wydawnicza “Chlopski Swiat,” 1948. 107 p.—The 
first part of the book contains a description of the 
stages of the psychical development of the child in 
general, the second part treats of the psychology of 
the country child on the ground of the analysis of the 
psyche of the grown up countrymen and of the 
environment of the country side. Psychical differ- 
ences between children of the town and those of the 
country come from the difference between both en- 
vironments, and they are not the result of different 
innate gifts.—S. Blachowskt. 


4701. Mielczarska, Whadystawa. Charaktery- 
styka dziecka na podstawie jego twérczoSci. (The 
characteristic of the child on the basis of its creative 
power.) Kwart. Psychol., 1948, 14(3-4), 43-67; 
197-—209.—The subject of the work is a critique of 
an original fairy-tale of a 7-year old boy written by 
16 judges who had psychological training. This 
critique was compared with the objective informa- 
tion the author had about this child. Besides there 
was made an analysis of 4 drawings painted by the 
boy as an illustration of his fairy-tale. The char- 
acteristics attributed to the child by the judges on 
the basis of the fairy-tale as well as the drawings 
were to a high degree in agreement with the objective 
state. It is proved also that even small products of 
the child's creative power may be useful for under- 
standing the child. French summary.—S. Bia- 
chowski. 

4702. Neill, A. S. The problem family. New 
York: Hermitage Press, 1949. 224 p. $2.75.— 
Goodwin Watson writes in his introduction, from 
observation of Neill’s work at Summerhill: ‘Neill 
respects the innate realism and good sense of chil- 
dren. He has found true what non-directive therapy 


teaches today—that youth under favorable circum- 
stances can evolve its own purposes far better than 
purposes can be imposed.” The book brings up to 
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date in one volume “‘The problem child” (1926) and 
“The problem ent” (1932). The emphasis is on 
the forces of life as against anti-life and on love as 
against hate in all human relationships. The author 
acknowledges the influence of Homer Lane and 
Wilhelm Reich on his work with the principle of 
self-regulation in education. Chapter headings are: 
the problem family, the baby, the unhappy marriage, 
discipline, the dishonest parent, the school, the 
spoiled child, sex, religion, fear of the future, money 
and clothes, parental love, some problem children 
and anxiety, cruelty, the stiff stomach danger, the 
psychology of the family, democracy in the home, 
the working class family, curing problem children, 
any questions?, and speaking personally.—L. H. 
McCabe. 

4703. Nowacki, Tadeusz. Samopoczucie dziecka 
przewlekle chorego. (The well-being of the child 
chronically ill.) Lédz: Institute for Promotion of 
Culture of the Country, 1948. 125 p.—This work 
is a trial to gather the psychical changes happening 
with the children who are chronically ill with a 
special care for the well-being of the child. The 
author analyzes the factors on which depends whether 
a child feels well or bad. The children suffer the 
more the older and better developed they are, girls 
feel from about the eleventh years of age worse than 
boys. Children who feel worse react, e.g. through 
escape from reality, sinking in day-dreams, and 
resignation.—S. Blachowskt. 


4704. Orlansky, Harold. ( Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Infant care and personality. Psychol. Bull., 
1949, 46, 1-48.—This review considers some of the 
empirical data dealing with the theory that various 
features of infant care determine adult personality. 
The conclusion reached by the writer is largely 
negative, and he substitutes a theory which stresses 
the importance of constitutional factors and of the 
total cultural situation in personality formation. 
The importance of post-infantile experience is also 
indicated. 149-item bibliography.—S. Ross. 


4705. Piaget, Jean (U. Geneva, Swiizerland.), 
Inhelder, Barbel, & Szeminska, Alina. La geo- 
metrie spontanee de l’enfant. (Spontaneous geom- 
etry in the child.) Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1948. 514 p. 800 fr—This work is a 
follow up of a previous volume dealing with a child’s 
conception of spatial relations (see 22: 3401). It 
revolves around the child’s development of its con- 
ception of the measurements of the metric system. 
The 5 parts into which this work is divided cover the 
following topics: (1) the study of the child’s spon- 
taneous reactions to conceptions and measures of 
displacement, (2) longitudinal measurements as 
understood by the child, (3) metric construction of 
angles and curves, (4) conception of solid geometry, 
such as surfaces and volumes, and (5) full under- 
standing of the metric system. A number of illus- 
trations are given to show the eae stages 
of geometrical concepts in the child. The ages 
covered are from 4 to 12. There is a full description 
of the technique utilized in the approach to this 
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study as well as full case study implementation of 
material.—S. Kasman. 

4706. Pronko, N. H., Bowles, J. W., Jr., 
Snyder, F. W., & Synolds, D. L. (U. Wichiia, 
Kans.) An experiment in pursuit of “color-blind- 
ness.”’ J. genet. Psychol., 1949, 74, 125-142.— 
Dvorine Color Perception Testing Charts were ad- 
ministered to 119 males and 126 females from the 
kindergarten, first, second, and third grades of one 
school population. Color naming was confused, 
with development from grade to grade. Shade 
naming was fairly well stabilized in the first grade, 
with tint naming showing a more graduated growth. 
No significant sex differences were found for shade 
or tint responses. Perception of colored digits 
showed a definite developmental trend. “It is sug- 
gested that relative areas, brightnesses, hues, con- 
trasts as well as degree of familiarity with the 
shapes of digits are some of the other functions of 
color perception as observed in our study... . 
These results are brought into line with other stu- 
dies as indicative of a developmental interpretation 
of color perception or ‘color-blindness’ rather than 
the traditional ‘inherent defect’ theory.’’—R. B. 
Ammons. 

4707. Richards, T. W. (Fels Research Inst., 
Antioch Coll., Yellow Springs, O.) The individual 
child’s development as reflected by the Rorschach 
performance. Rorschach Res. Exch., 1948, 12, 59- 
64.—Consecutive Rorschach performances (between 
ages 5 and 16) of two essentially “normal” children 
are briefly described to illustrate the thesis: ‘‘it 
may be valid to examine Rorschach performances in 
the same individual at various developmental points 
in order to note the degree to which mild or extreme 
personality changes which are observed clinically 
are reflected in the Rorschach performance. . 
These cases clearly show that a series of records may 
give a much more accurate clinical picture than 
could be obtained from a single record. Character- 
istics which might appear to be ‘constitutional’ or 
at least relatively stable on the basis of a single 
record may turn out to be highly variable when seen 
as part of a dynamically changing picture.’’— 
E. M. L. Burchard. 

4708. Rodeheffer, I. A. (Barbour Intermediate 
Sch., Detroit, Mich.) Gangdom—fists to reasoning. 
J. educ. Sociol., 1949, 22, 406-415.—An account of 
some phases of adolescent gang activities in Detroit 
with a description of the efforts of the school authori- 
ties to inculcate a “‘new attitude toward authority 
on the part of the gang.”’ It is felt that the method 
of approach used has made “possible between 
authority and gangs a fellowship which is invaluable 
in establishing a common ground for discussion.” 
The method used is largely committee meetings 
with gang leaders followed by discussion and voting 
on the part of the gang members and election of 
representatives with power to act.—J. E. Horrocks. 

4709. Shoben, Edward Joseph, Jr. The assess- 
ment of parent attitudes in relation to child adjust- 
ment. In University of Southern California, Ab- 
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stracts of dissertations . . . 1948. Los Angeles, 
Calif., 1948, 186-187.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 
1948. 

4710. Silver, Henry K., & Deamer, William C. 
Graphs of the head circumference of the normal 
infant. J. Pediat., 1948, 33, 167-171.—Graphs of 
head circumference have been constructed for both 
boys and girls from birth through 2 years. These 
graphs are based on 25 years of published data re- 
porting the head circumference of normal, healthy, 
white children of predominantly northwest European 
stock. The 10th, 50th, and 90th percentiles are 
indicated. The authors hope that these graphs will 
aid in the clinical appraisal of the normal infant, in 
the early recognition of hydrocephalus, retarded 
mental development, or the premature closure of 
the cranial sutures.—M. C. Templin. 

4711. Stone, Samuel, & Bakwin, Harry. Breast 
feeding. J. Pediat., 1948, 33, 660-668.—The 
authors emphasize the value of breast feeding in 
laying the foundation for good mother-child rela- 
tionships at a very early age, in providing a satis- 
factory experience for the mother, and in supplying 
“suitable outlets for the young baby’s budding 
emotional needs.’’-—M. C. Templin. 

4712. Synolds, D. L., & Pronko, N. H. (U. 
Wichita, Kans.) An exploratory study of color dis- 
crimination of children. J. genet. Psychol., 1949, 74, 
17—21.—A group of 38 males and 36 females, ranging 
in age from 3 to 8 years, were tested with the rotat- 
ing color disks and 28 color plates from the Dvorine 
Color Perception Testing Charts. 3-year olds could 
not name colors correctly, and school groups were 
much superior to pre-school groups in this. Tracing 
of the digits on the color plates was done with 78 
to 100% accuracy. Color combinations varied in 
discriminability. No significant sex differences were 
found, but it was felt that larger samples were 
needed to give conclusive answers to problems 
raised.— R. B. Ammons. 

4713. Volberding, Eleanor. (U. Uiah, Salt Lake 
City.) Out-of-school living of eleven-year-old boys 
and girls from differing socioeconomic groups. 
Elem. Sch. J., 1949, 49, 348-353.—80 eleven-year- 
old children from a midwestern community were 
grouped according to socioeconomic status and sex, 
all but one of the children falling into the lower- 
middle, upper-lower, and lower-lower classes. The 
lower-lower class children had smaller living space, 
lower activity in play, lower preferences for twilight, 
competitive group and rough play and listened to 
the radio less than those children from the higher 
groups. The upper-lower class child appeared to 
have more freedom than the middle-class child, and 
to have sufficient security and nourishment for 
strenuous living. The middle-class children had 
social confidence, security and social experience, and 
were more restricted in their behavior by parents. 
The lower-lower class children were insecure, non- 
aggressive, and lacking in prestige, their social ex- 
perience and confidence being undermined by lack 
of status of the family group.—G. H. Johnson. 
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4714. Wall, W. D. (U. Birmingham, England.) 
The adolescent child. London: Methuen, 1948. 
8s. 6d.—In this treatment of the general problems 
of adolescence, the author presents, in relation to 
other English and American studies, the results of 
his extensive questionnaire study of adolescent boys 
and girls of average intelligence in industry and in 
Day Continuation classes. Practical suggestions 
are made for emotional and intellectual education, 
for vocational guidance, and for helping adjustment 
in early years of working life. Chapter headings 
are: What happens at adolescence?, finding a self, 
love and friendship, “moonish youth,” the mind 
grows up, learning to live, all the world before them, 
and full stature— LZ. H. McCabe. 

4715. Wernstedt, Wilhelm. Barnens sijilsliv. 
(Children’s self-realization.) Stockholm: Natur och 
Kultur, 1948. 227 p.—The author has compiled a 
complete survey of child psychology in which the 
following topics, similarly found in such American 
texts, are presented: relation of the physical and 
mental, the sense organs, motor apparatus and its 
coordination, emotional development, play and its 
theories, interests, development of skills, reasoning 
and memory, imagery, gregariousness, imagination, 
apperception, concepts, speech, reading and writing, 
drawing and modeling, the will, social reactions as 
influenced by the family, school and other sources, 
and the adolescent development. Theauthor divides 
child development into 5 periods, explaining the 
characteristics of each.—0O. I. Jacobsen. 


4716. Williams, Ruth M. (Duke U., Durham, 
N. C.) The permissive technique in counseling 
children. Marriage Fam. Living, 1949, 11, 67.— 
An advocate of the permissive technique restricted 
in the sense that its essence is a permissive attitude 
not toward actions but toward feelings, the author 
states the basic principles of this technique as an 
appreciation of the integrity of the individual and a 
belief in his capacity for growth. The usual tech- 
niques of listening, expressing understanding, pictur- 
ing the reality situation, moving at the child’s pace 
without pressure, and giving recognition to changes 
in attitude and behavior are briefly treated. ‘There 
are situations and cases where techniques, other 
than those described here, may be used more 
effectively but an understanding and permissive 
attitude toward the client’s feelings will not rob 
these techniques of their effectiveness.”"—L. H. 
McCabe. 


[See also abstracts 4493, 4509, 4584, 4663, 4767, 
4923, 4988, 5020, 5023. 


Maturity & OLp AGE 


4717. Bowen, G. Philadelphia’s recreational 
project for older people. J. Geront., 1948, 3, 215- 
219.—The first attempt in this country to organize 
recreation clubs for older people on a city-wide 
basis was begun by the Philadelphia Recreation 
Association in 1946. Now 43 clubs with 2059 people 
over 65 years of age meet almost weekly. The many 
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sponsoring social organizations offer continual funds, 
facilities, and leadership. Older people, varying in 
cultural and economic backgrounds, choose their own 
programs and no two clubs are alike but cover a wide 
variety of interests. Club members enthusiastically 
concur in learning new hobbies, acquiring new points 
of view, and making new friends.—R. W. Beebe. 


4718. Clark,Le Mon. Sex life of the middle aged. 
Marriage Fam. Living, 1949, 11, 58-60.—After a 
brief discussion of the changes which occur in the 
physiological, psychological, and emotional happen- 
ings in regard to sex in middle life, the author points 
out the problems produced by these changes and 
makes some suggestions as to what can be done to 
help our understanding of the changes and to mini- 
mize serious consequences. ‘The period of middle 
age, the menopause for the wife and the climacteric 
for the husband, those years during which the chil- 
dren grow up and leave home, find the couple drawn 
closer together or separated by a spanless gulf. It 
hinges on the basic opinion each has of the other.” 
If each has respect and liking for the other, the ad- 
justments are not too difficult. “The problems of 
intercourse can be worked out. Intercourse can be 
continued by both to a very considerable age. The 
attainment of orgasm every time that intercourse is 
attempted is not necessary for either or both. The 
feeling of affection, the increased feeling of security 
in the love of each other, is definitely enough.”— 
L. H. McCabe. 


4719. Dugast-Rouillé, M. Les signes de la 
longévité. (Indications of longevity.) Psyché, 
1948, 3, 1102—1107.—Various indications of longev- 
ity are mentioned including the shape and size of 
the. nose, the chin, the head (phrenology), and 
electrical and intellectual radiation. Tao has named 
3 conditions of long life, namely: good assimilation, 
good elimination, and good mental health. Mention 
is made also of the part played in longevity of the 
digestive, muscular, nervous, respiratory, and mixed 
type systems. Stress is given to mental hygiene as 
an outstanding factor in longevity, and the psycho- 
somatic studies have verified this.—0O. I. Jacobsen. 

4720. Johnson, Wingate M. Adjustments to age. 
Med. Ann. Dist. Columbia, 1948, 17, 664-701.— 
While the body slows down in the second forty years, 
the well-trained mind preserves its vigor. Enforcing 
retirement on a man with full mental capacity is 
traumatic and may speed the aging process. After 
middle age the body resists infection better, and a 
balanced diet helps avoid constipation and the 
serious threat of obesity. Psychological adjustment 
to advancing years is eased by recognition that the 
mind at forty is at its peak and remains an adaptable, 
first-class machine till seventy or longer. Old friend- 
ships should be kept up and new ones made, especi- 
ally among young people. Authority and responsi- 
bility should be delegated to younger associates. 
Time is then available to develop wide interests and 
new skills for hand and brain.—(Rewritten; courtesy 
of Geriatrics.) 

[See also abstract 4551. ] 
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4721. Anderson, Jackson M. The development 
of ap nee standards for leadership duties in 
public recreation. In New York Unwersity, Ab- 
stracts of theses... 1947-1948. New York, 
1948, 93-97.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1948. 


4722. Bloch, Herbert A. (St. Lawrence U., Can- 
ton, N. Y.) An analysis of national publication 
trends and publishers’ best sellers as an index of 
cultural transition. J. educ. Sociol., 1948, 22, 287- 
303.—A study of the nature and direction of various 
intellectual changes based upon the quantities and 
types of books published in America between 1920 
and 1940 including both new books and new editions. 
The analysis consisted of computing relative in- 
creases and decreases of books under various cate- 
gories. Separate over-all increases for the entire 
period are noted and an attempt is made to deter- 
mine the cluster focus of chief percentage increases. 
Data were taken from Publisher's Weekly.—J. E. 
Horrocks. 


4723. Britt, Steuart Henderson. (McCann-Erick- 
son, Inc., New York.) Social psychology of modern 
life. (Rev. Ed.) New York: Rinehart, 1949. xvi, 
703 p. $4.50.—lIn revising this book (see 15: 3064), 
Britt has retained the same order of chapters and 
sections, but new concepts and materials have been 
included in each chapter, and more than 200 new 
books and articles have been referred to and dis- 
cussed. The work has been completely revised to 
furnish recent experimental and observational ex- 
amples and illustrations of the social psychology of 
modern life. Further references to Newcomb, Hart- 
ley, et al., ‘Reading in social psychology” have been 
added at the ends of most chapters. Extensive bib- 
liographies listed in appendixes.—A. J. Sprow. 


4724. Dunham, H. Warren. (Wayne U., Detroit, 
Mich.) Social psychiatry. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1948, 
13, 183—197.—“‘In this paper we have, thus, tried to 
do two things. First, we have attempted to show 
the dubious character of social psychiatry as a special 
field of sociology and to point to the emergence of a 
set of problems centering around the personality 
problems of man in society, the answers to which 
many different disciplines will contribute. Secondly, 
we have tried to point out and critically evaluate 
the various kinds of researches carried on by sociolo- 
gists and anthropologists during the past fifteen 
years which have been regarded, at least by sociolo- 
gists, as constituting the field of social psychiatry.” 
—H. H. Nowlis. 


4725. Firey, Walter. (U. Texas, Austin.) In- 
formal organization and the theory of schism. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1948, 13, 15-24.—Only by incorporating 
existing ve insights into a more generalized 
conceptual framework can the essential equivalence 
between informal organization and certain other 
schismatic social processes be shown. ‘The present 
paper is an attempt to formulate, in terms of a simple 
technique of graphic analysis, the outlines of such a 
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conceptual framework.” A general theory of schism 
is derived from 5 premises: maintenance of a social 
system identity, indispensability of every end, the 
finity of interactional processes, diminishing incre- 
mental utility, and the differential incidence of en- 
vironmental resistances.—H. H. Nowlis. 

4726. Handel, Alexander F., & Glasser, Melvin 
A. Social planning for new Americans. Soc. Wk J., 
1949, 30, 55-62.—Up until April 1949 some 12,500 
displaced persons have entered this country. By 
June it is expected that almost this many persons 
will be arriving each month. This article describes 
changes that have occurred in the displaced persons 
themselves and discusses the role that communities 
can and should play in helping displaced persons 
make their adjustment in American communities. 
The wide variety of community services the immi- 
grants will need is presented in detail.—L. Long. 


4727. Herskovits, Melville J. Man and his 
works; the science of cultural anthropology. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1949. xviii, 678, xxxvii p. 
$5.00.—Designed as both a text in anthropology 
and a comprehensive introduction to the subject for 
any interested reader, this work considers the study 
of culture insofar as it has aided in the further under- 
standing of the total man. Cultural anthropology, in 
its unique focus on man, is related to, and cuts across, 
many aspects of the humanistic disciplines and the 
social sciences. In so doing, this anthropological 
science presents a wider frame of reference and a 
more objective perspective from which to examine 
and understand human behavior. Using this orienta- 
tion, the author first discusses such descriptive 
aspects of culture as the nature, structure, and ma- 
terials of culture, and various cultural institutions 
such as religion, education, political systems, lan- 
guage, and the arts. In the remainder of the book 
are considered the dynamic aspects of cultural 
change. The summary includes a theory of culture 
based on the previous presentation and, in a final 
chapter, discussing anthropology in a world society, 
the author offers as anthropology’s greatest contribu- 
tion the amassing of facts to support a philosophy 
of cultural relativism. A list of selected anthropo- 
logical works is appended.—Z. A. Rubinstein. 


4728. Hesnard, A. La morale éducative tradi- 
tionnelle retarde la citoyenneté mondiale. (Educa- 
tionally traditional morale retards world citizen- 
ship.) Psyché, 1948, 3, 997-1000.—The author dis- 
cusses social conduct and also ethical conduct as 
they are related to the progress of creation of world 
citizens or internationalism. The tendency of be- 
havior which is natural and that which is usually 
not natural but is demanded by society, has created 
a situation where bias may enter, due to the differ- 
ences in nations as to what constitutes ethics and 
also social compliance. The individual is often lost 
sight of in society, where superstition and tradition 
may be strong. Progress is often considered only 
by advancement in technical and scientific knowl- 
edge, overlooking human tendencies, which are 
nevertheless very important.—0O. J. Jacobsen. 
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4729. Nosofsky, William. (Public School No. 


129, Brooklyn, N. Y.) eo ae and rational 
social change. J. educ. Sociol., 1949, 22, 381-393.— 


An expression of a belief that there should be a 
“synthesis” between psychoanalysis and the social 
sciences to the end that “the problem of rational 
social change can be met most effectively, in the 
intellectual realm at least.” It is held that at the 
present time “the majority of contemporary social 
scientists are still directing their efforts toward more 
rational social change from within a frame of refer- 
ence which views man essentially as a rational being, 
an abstract reasoning creature.”"—J. E. Horrocks. 


4730. Parsons, Talcott. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) The position of sociological theory. Amer. 
sociol, Rev., 1948, 13, 156-171.—5 basic postulates, 
3 methodological prerequisites, and 4 main con- 
ceptual components for sociological theory are dis- 
cussed. Institutions are the theoretical focus of 
sociological science. “It may be argued that institu- 
tions constitute as it were the structural ‘backbone’ 
of social systems. The science which above all 
focuses on the study of the skeletal backbone is a 
strategically important part of any large scale study 
of social phenomena.” —H. H. Nowlis. 


4731. Pitman, Paul M. The nature and nurture 
of social values. In University of Southern Califor- 
nia, Abstracts of dissertations . . . 1948. Los An- 
geles, Calif., 1948, 258-262.—Abstract of Ed.D. 
thesis, 1948. 

4732. Reiwald, Paul. De l’esprit des masses; 
traité de psychologie collective. (On the mass mind; 
treatise of collective psychology.) Neuchatel: Dela- 
chaux et Niestle, 1949. 378 p. S.Fr. 9.50.—This book 
summarizes the teachings of biologists and sociolo- 
gists, psychologists and political scientists, poets, 
writers and historians on collective psychology. 
These are some of its conclusions: rapport between 
the leader and the mass is of prime importance in 
democracies; authoritarian systems exist in each 
democracy; the affective self-enslavement of man is 
one of the great dangers to democracies; the role of 
the mass in society constitutes the point of departure 
for collective psychology; cooperation of several 
sciences is necessary to attempt a solution of the 
problems of interrelationships between masses and 
leaders. Not only because of its greater numbers, 
not only because of the increased importance of 
masses in production, politics and war, but because 
of the attitudes of the individual the center of 
gravity has moved in favor of the mass. Individuals 
today accept life in one or several of collective 
entities much more than a generation ago. The only 
hope of humanising the mass-monster of present day 
states lies in the creation of smalier and well inte- 
grated minorities (in the sense of small closed 
communities). Mass psychology in the author's 
opinion can establish the bases for productive 


masses.—J. H. Bunszel. 
4733. Robertson, Human ecology: the 


Thomas. 
science of social adjustment. Glasgow, Scotland: 
William Maclellan, 1948. xx, 534 p. 21s.—This 
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volume is written by a retired physician and is ad- 
dressed to “‘the English-speaking peoples . . . who 
have so long and so successfully defended their indi- 
vidual freedom.” Man is held down by the ‘‘money 
mechanism,” the “mental mechanism,” and the 
social and political mechanisms, so that there is a 
disjunction between the needs of life and the attain- 
ment of ideals. The “liberation of man” must be 
derived from an understanding of his integrity as an 
organism, as an individual; only by failing to rec- 
ognize “‘the true man and his high destiny” have we 
gotten ourself into present difficulties. The solution 
has two parts: 1"? we must destroy the “usurious 
debt system and [substitute] free money” and (2) 
weld together the faith and spirit of Eastern theology 
and epistemology with the talent of the West for 
control of the environment.—R. A. Littman. 


4734. Ross, Sherman, & Scott, J. P. (Bucknell 
U., Lewisburg, Pa.) Relationship between domin- 
ance and control of movement in goats. /. comp. 


physiol. Psychol., 1949, 42, 75-80.—Goats were 
paired in all possible combinations ari their be- 
havior observed in a restricted feeding situation. 
Dominance was determined by the relative number 
of fighting acts of the various animals. The data 
indicate age to be a significant factor. “It is con- 
cluded that the dominance relationship is highly 
variable as far as degree of control is concerned, and 
the question is raised as to how important and 
effective it might be in comparison with other types 
of social control.’"—L. J. O’ Kelly. 


4735. Selznick, Philip. (U. California, Los An- 
geles.) Foundations of the theory of organization. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1948, 13, 25—35.—Recognition of 
the sociological relevance of formal structures is not 
equivalent to constructing a theory of organization; 
it merely sets the stage for the formulation of a the- 
ory. An analytical method having relevance to 
empirical materials is necessary for construction of a 
theory. A structural-functional analysis, relating 
“contemporary and variable behavior to a presump- 
tively stable system of needs and mechanisms” is 
proposed as the basis of a theory of organization. 
In addition to a general frame of reference, a theory 
of organization requires the construction of generali- 
zations within and among cooperative systems. The 
concept of “‘cooptation”’ is discussed as setting forth 
the major points of the frame of reference proposed. 
—H. H. Nowlis. 


4736. Wiese, Leopold von. Kollektivegoismus. 
(Collective egoism.) Kél. Z. Sosziol., 1948-1949, 
1, 255-265.—‘“‘In the long history of ethics in the 
European cultural areas it is particularly noteworthy 
and conspicuous that one has avoided at all times to 
expand ethical postulates into public life.” In 
order to find a way out of the present chaos, the 
author suggests the breaking of collective egoism. 
He defines social ethics as a complex of postulates put 
to persons as parts of associations and groups. 
Within these there are again 2 provinces; those 
postulates put immediately and directly and those 
which puts these postulates to the members, e.g., 
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states, itself. He realizes that the breaking of col- 
lective egoism constitutes a far goal, however he 
admonishes youth to refrain from nihilism and work 
for the recognition of authority which wants the 
good, but denounces that authority which wants 
only its own power and does not wish to recognize 
an ethical ideal above itself. He closes by emphasiz- 
ing that this could immediately become the basic 
thought of a European-American culture, a culture 
which asks not for fanaticism but reasoned judg- 
ment, and love and humanity.—J. H. Bunzel. 


[See also abstract 4621. ] 


Metuops & MEASUREMENTS 


4737. Ellis, Albert. Questionnaire versus inter- 
view methods in the study of human love relation- 
ships. II. Uncategorized responses. Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1948, 13, 61-65.—‘‘Following a previous pub- 
lished study comparing interview and questionnaire 
responses of 69 college girls to categorized questions, 
a study was made of the same subjects’ responses to 
six uncategorized questions. ” On the basis of results 
obtained, it is concluded “that for the purpose of 
studying love and family relationships of college 
subjects, the questionnaire method of gathering data 
seems to be as satisfactory as the interview method 
and may indeed produce more self-revelatory in- 
formation than the interview method.”—H. H. 
Nowlis. 


4738. Geiger, Theodor. Uber Soziometrik und 
Ihre Grenzen. (Sociometry and its limitations.) 
Kél. Z. Soziol., 1948-1949, 1, 292-302.—Geiger de- 
fines sociometry as all sociologies working with 
measuring, weighing, and counting (checking). 
After discussion of sociometric literature in the 
United States, Denmark, and Germany, the author 
formulates 4 conclusions: (1) The objective skeleton 
of society can be measured and reduced to quantified 
concepts. (2) Introspection will not become totally 
indispensable as to subjective factors of social life. 
(3) As long as total exactness is unobtainable intro- 
spection must supplement exact methods of quanti- 
fication. (4) In presenting results it is recommended 
that the results of empirical investigations be sepa- 
rated from interpretations achieved through intro- 
spection.—J. H. Bunzel. 

4739. Hastorf, Albert H. (Darthmouth Colil., 
Hanover, N. H.), & Cantril, Hadley. Some psycho- 
logical errors in polling, a few guides for opinion 
interpretation. J. educ. Psychol., 1949, 40, 57-60.— 
Social scientists interested in the planning and in the 
interpretation of public opinion studies may be 
helped by the suggestion that a person’s opinions can 
best be understood in the light of not only his past 
experiences but also of his purposes. Knowledge 
may be the basis for a prediction, but genuine ex- 
pectancy depends on whether an event will affect 
the individual personally in a way to lead him to 
action. If “the specific purposes affecting persons’ 
social behavior are to a great extent determined by 
their group identifications and group loyalties, an 
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understanding of these is necessary for an adequate 
understanding of their opinions, and of the relation- 
ships between opinions and behavior.”—EZ. B. 
Mallory. 

4740. Rogers, Lindsay. (Columbia U., New 
York.) The pollsters; eae opinion, politics and 
democratic leadership. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1949. xi, 239 p. $2.75.—This critique deals with 
many issues in opinion polling. These include the 
claims and defenses of the pollsters; the nature of 
public opinion; the inadequacies of answers given 
to strangers; the problem of intensity; the nature of 
measurement in the social sciences; the concept of 
government by direct democracy and its limitations; 
the fiction of majority rule; problems in sampling, 
question framing, interviewing, and election fore- 
casting; areas of popular ignorance; the ‘‘no opinion” 
vote; reports of typical polls; the reliability and 
validity of polls; pressure groups; local polls; whether 
it is in the public interest to publicize the results of 
polls; and the nature of representative government. 
N. L. Gage. 


4741. Warner, W. Lloyd; Meeker, Marchia, & 
Eells, Kenneth. (U. Chicago, Jil.) Social class in 
America; a manual of procedure for the measure- 
ment of social status. Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, 1949. xiii, 274 p. $4.25.—The basic 
materials concerning the American social status sys- 
tem are presented to demonstrate how to identify 
various levels and to describe social mobility. In- 
struction in the use of two methods, Evaluated 
Participation (E.P.) and Index of Status Character- 
istics (1.S.C.), is given to enable the reader to 
identify any class level and to find the class level of 
any individual. There is an introductory chapter 
which tells “‘What social class is in America” and a 
final chapter provides a commentary on background 
materials about social class. Each chapter contains 
special readings as well as suggestions for research 
and further investigation.—A. J. Sprow. 


[See also abstracts 4495, 4499. ] 
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4742. Abel, Theodora M. (Columbia U., New 
York.) The Rorschach test in the study of culture. 
Rorschach Res. Exch., 1948, 12, 79-93.—The Ror- 
schach test is now considered a must as part of the 
equipment of any anthropological expedition. Major 
findings resulting from its use by various investiga- 
tors in Europe, Morocco, South Africa, Samoa, the 
East Indies, and among several different North and 
South American Indian groups are summarized. 
The problems which arise with respect to methods of 
administration, inquiry, and interpretation when 
testing persons from cultures and languages ve 
different from those of the examiner are discussed. 
Although the difficulties are many, the Rorschach 
method promises to be one of the most valuable 
tools in the study of culture. 22 references.— 
E. M. L. Burchard. 
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4743. Bailey, Flora L. The beliefs and practices 
of the Navaho Indians to the reproductive 
cycle. In New York University, Abstracts of theses 
. . . 1947-1948. New York, 1948, 1-5.—Abstract 
of Ph.D. thesis, 1947. 

4744. Baruk, H. Le kibboutz palestinien. (The 
Palestine settlement.) Psyché, 1948, 3, 878-890.— 
The author goes back to recorded biblical times in 
which it was forecast that the Hebrews would some 
day return and settle in their former lands. He de- 
scribes the Jewish communities where there is an 
atmosphere of equality, fraternity, and high morale. 
There is harmony between national and spiritual 
needs, and the place is a haven for Jews who have 
lived in areas where anti-Semitism has been promin- 
ent. The social life and the general attitudes of the 
people in Palestine are exceptionally good, and the 
author predicts a brilliant future for this new nation. 
—0O. I. Jacobsen. 

4745. Bloom, Leonard. (U. California, Los An- 
geles.) Concerning ethnic research. Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1948, 13, 171-182.—No subject matter of 
sociology is more important to the general public or 
has been affected by a greater sense of urgency than 
that of race relations. The preoccupation of Ameri- 
can sociologists with their own particular society has 
led to a tendency to erect hypotheses on an overly 
particularized foundation. While making the fullest 
allowances for methodological experimentation and 
focusing on the Negro problem, there is a discon- 
certingly small stock of reasonably comprehensive 
community or urban descriptions which should form 
the empirical base of the most orderly research. 
“Our science is technologically prepared to embark. 
on a full scale ethnographic analysis of American 
minority groups. . . . In addition descriptions of 
discrete institutional forms . . . which rarely can be 
built into a synoptic picture of ethnic life, could 
contribute in a variety of ways.”—H H. Nowiis. 

4746. Epstein, Louis M. Sex laws and customs 
in Judaism. New York: Bloch Publishing Co., 1948. 
x, 251 p. $3.50.—The author traces historically the 
moral foundations of sex control, the laws and cus- 
toms in regard to modesty in dress, sex segregation 
in public places, private relations between sexes, 
natural and unnatural sex conduct, harlotry, rape 
and seduction, adultery, and modification of jealousy. 
Sex morals have followed a curve from innocent 
freedom to severe restraint to freedom again in 
modern times, according to cultural changes. The 
motive in all sex regulations of Judaism has been 
purity of mind coupled with natural expression of 
procreative functions. Celibacy is as unwelcome as 
license, for sex is a sacred responsibility to be ful- 
filled without shame or vulgarity. 285-item bib- 
liography.—P. E. Johnson. 

4747. Eysenck, H. J. (U. London, Eng.) The 
psychology of anti-Semitism. Nineteenth Century, 
1948, 144, 277-284.—Anti-Semitism is not a specific 
reaction but is closely bound up with a variety of 
social and political attitudes. For example, Conser- 
vative, Liberal, and Socialist respondents indicated 
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decreasing percentages of anti-Semitic answers in 
the order given. It was also found that there was 
less anti-Semitism evident in groups with higher 
education and among women than among men. 
Anti-Semitism together with other social attitudes 
appears to form a rather definite structure which 
tends to occur in people of unstable and immature 
personality types.—C. M. Louttit. 

4748. Frazier, E. Franklin. (Howard U., Wash- 
ington, D. C.) The Negro in the United States. 
New York: Macmillan, 1949. xxxi, 767 p- $6.00.— 
The 28 chapters of this book are divided into 5 parts. 
Part 1 deals with the destruction and disorganiza- 
tion of African culture, the evolution of slave status, 
the effect of plantation life, the unrest of the slaves as 
revealed by their revolts, and the rise of the free 
Negro. In Part 2, the Civil War, Emancipation, the 
conflicts of Reconstruction, and forms of accomoda- 
tion are outlined. In Part 3, the growth and distribu- 
tion of Negro population, life in rural and urban 
communities are described: their social and economic 
stratification, family life, church, fraternal organiza- 
tions, and business enterprises. Part 4 deals with 
elementary and secondary schools, institutions of 
higher education, newspapers, literature, social 
movements such as the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, and the National 
Urban League, and Negro leaders and intelligentsia. 
In Part 5, health and survival problems, unemploy- 
ment and poverty, reasons for family disorganiza- 
tion, crime and delinquency, mental deficiency and 
insanity rates, and race relations are discussed. The 
concluding chapter surveys the prospects for the 
integration of the Negro into American Society. 
44-page bibliography.—G. K. Morlan. 

4749. Fried, Morton H. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Some preliminary considerations of larger 
units in Chinese social organization. Trans. N. Y. 
Acad. Sci., 1949, 11, 121-126.—Field study of a 
Chinese town shows it to be economically related to 
larger cities on the one hand, and to the agricultural 
hinterland, on the other. The relationship of this 
to occupational groups, the market, and social 
classes is described.—J. Bucklew. 


4750. Garnot, Jean Sainte Fare. Les fonctions, 
les pouvoirs, et la nature du nom propre dans 
l’ancienne Egypte d’aprés les Textes des Pyramides. 
(The functions, powers and nature of the proper 
name in ancient Egypt according to the Texts of the 
Pyramids.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1948, 41, 463- 
472.—Study of the Texts of the Pyramids reveals 
that even before 2000 B.C. belief in the power of a 
proper name to determine the behavior and the 
destiny of its possessor was commonly held. There 
is evidence that the name was early identified with 
certain characteristics of the individual, so acquiring 
the connotation of reputation, and resembling to 
some extent the concept of the Ka which represented 
the totality of the vital forces making up the per- 
sonality. Yet it appears also to have been regarded 
as something existing independently, subject to 
benign and malign influences in its own right. Pre- 
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cise pronunciation was the best insurance of its 
welfare, and whoever outraged a name ran the risk 
of reprisal. However, since man or god was thought 
to be at the mercy of any enemy who chose to take 
advantage of the magical power of name-calling, 
secret names were in common use.—M. R. Sheehan. 


4751. Gillin, John. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill.) Marriage among the Mocheros. Marriage 
Fam. Living, 1949, 11, 70-71; 92.—This is a de- 
scription of the marriage customs among a peasant 
population in Peru which is typical in many respects 
of the new mestizo physical type (a mixture of native 
Indian and early Spanish) and the new mixed culture 
which is emerging in almost all parts of Latin 
America. Practically everyone is nominally Roman 
Catholic, but witchcraft and magic flourish. Marri- 
age is not a single, clear-cut institution. ‘The 
Spanish words for marriage . . . are reserved for 
unions sanctified by participation in sacraments of 
the church and/or by legal contract recognized by 
the civil government. Because of the cost of such 
commitments, and for other reasons, the majority of 
Mocheros live in unsanctified and legally unrec- 
ognized unions which we may call common-law 
marriage. . . . The basic attitude . . . is that sex 
is natural and to be indulged in without secrecy or 
shame. Overlying this ‘pagan’ point of view, how- 
ever, is the fact that the church and modern mores 
of the outside world both frown on illegitimacy and 
extra-marital activity. Neither of these influences 
has, however, borne heavily upon the Mocheros and 
feelings of ‘guilt’ in connection with sex itself are 
relatively rare.”—L. H. McCabe. 


4752. Greifer, Julian L. Neighborhood centre: 
a study of the adjustment of a culture group in 
America. In New York University, Abstracts of 
theses . . . 1947-1948. New York, 1948, 81-89. 
—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1948. 


4753. Hatt, Paul. (Princeton U., N. J.) Class 
and ethnic attitudes. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1948, 13, 
36-43.—6 attitude scales measuring antagonism 
toward (1) the upper class, (2) the middle class, (3) 
the lower class, (4) Negroes, (5) Jews, and (6) the 
foreign-born were administered to 3 samples within 
metropolitan Detroit to determine the reality and 
relative importance of 4 hypothetical attitude pat- 
terns relating to class and ethnic attitudes. A Hote-l 
ling factorial analysis of the data yielded 6 principal 
components. A first principal component, account- 
ing for 53% of the total variance, supports the hy- 
pothesis that attitudes toward minorities vary 
directly with each other, directly with attitudes 
toward the lower class, and inversely with attitudes 
toward the upper class. The second principal com- 
ponent, accounting for an additional 20% of the 
variance, supports the hypothesis that attitudes 
toward minorities are a function of a universally 
applicable standard of ethical morality and are unre- 
lated to class attitudes. The remaining factors to- 
gether indicate that these attitudes are specific and 
basically unrelated.—H. H. Nowlis. 
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4754. Howe, Ruth. (Washburn Sch., Cincinnati, 
O.) White boy. Childh. Educ., 1949, 25, 368-369. 
—The process of adjustment of a group of 6-year 
old colored children to the inclusion of a white boy 
in their group is described. After a few days of 
curiosity, discussion, and examination, the white boy 
became assimilated as a member of the group.— 
G. H. Johnson. 

4755. Ibanez, Dalmyra Montgomery. A study of 
the cultural background of Japanese education. In 
University of Southern California, Abstracts of dis- 


sertations .. . 1948. Los Angeles, Calif., 1948, 
243-244.—Abstract of Ed.D. thesis, 1948. 

4756. Katsh, Abraham I. (New York U.) 
Democracy and interfaith. J. educ. Sociol., 1948, 


22, 116-135.—This is a discussion of the fundamental 
educational and democractic principles ‘“‘underlying 
the approach of New York University’s School of 
Education to the solution of the problem of education 
in human relations."’ Democracy is interpreted 
largely in terms of its intercultural and interfaith 
aspects.—J/. E. Horrocks. 

4757. Kistler, Ruth B. Religion, education, and 
language as factors in French-Canadian cultural 
survival. In New York University, Abstracts of 
theses . . . 1947-1948. New York, 1948, 29-34.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1947. 

4758. Leighton, Alexander H., & Leighton, Doro- 
thea C. Gregorio, the hand-trembler: a psycho- 
biological personality study of a Navaho Indian. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Peabody Museum, 1949. xiv, 
177 p. $2.50. (Papers Peabody Mus. Amer. Archeol. 
Ethnol., Harvard U., 40, No. 1.)—Part of the exten- 
sive project on the Ramah Navaho begun in 1936, 
this report is a detailed longitudinal description, 
analysis and interpretation of the life of one Navaho. 
The complete field notes are presented in Part II and 
include an autobiographical life story and additional 
details on various aspects of Gregorio’s life, all 
integrated from the authors’ field notes and from 
the data of other workers in the total project whose 
studies touched on Gregorio’s activities. Part I 
is a summarizing formulation of all the material. 
The functions of Hand-trembling, a mystico-relig- 
ious form of divination, and other personality aspects 
in Gregorio’s life are analyzed within the concept of a 
personal equilibrium system. The relation of that 
equilibrium to the cultural pattern indicates why 
demoralization may follow too rapid disruption of 
native customs and gives clues as to how changes in 
custom can be achieved without demoralization. 
35 references.—E. A. Nps Arr 

4759. Mars, Louis. chopathologie du 
Vaudou. (Psy Pn I. of Veodesiens Psyché, 
1948, 3, 1064—-1088.—The dances and chants of the 
Voodoo of Africa and Haiti are described, as also the 
unconscious state which the fanatics may achieve 
in this mental contagion. The observations of 
Dorsainvil, Price-Mars, and the author are given, 
showing absence and exaggeration of reflexes and 
other forms of behavior during such “experiences.” 
Language, sensibility, and dissociation difficulties are 
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also manifested. The emotions are overplayed, and 
extreme hysteria and forms of mental abnormality 
result, and seem to be nurtured and desired. The 
interpretations of Piget, Levy-Bruhl, and Freud 
also are presented for this form of psychopathology. 
—0O. I. Jacobsen. 

4760. Minder, Robert. es et complexes 
agressifs dans |’Allemagne m o ned (Legends and 
aggressive complexes in modern Germany.) Psyché, 
1948, 3, 783-794.—Certain myths are characteristic 
of nations, representing the typical thoughts, atti- 
tudes, and ideas of the people, and often are influ- 
enced by historical events. The German characters 
of Faust, Siegfried, and others are compared to the 
French characters of Voltaire, Charlemagne, and 
Napoleon. These German characters have in- 
fluenced social and economic attitudes of Germans. 
These characters have been most aggressive, and at 
times, hostile, and seeking glory in war and conquest. 
The popular demand has accepted and favored such 
characters, and also, these characters have influenced 
popular acclaim, thus creating a situation where 
qualities of “heroism” have spread and have been 
augmented progressively.—0O. J. Jacobsen. 

4761. Murdock, George Peter. (Yale U., New 
Haven, Conn.) Social structure. New York: 
Macmillan, 1949. xvii, 387 p. $6.00.—Four dis- 
ciplines—cultural anthropology, sociology, behavior- 
istic psychology, and psychoanalysis—are synthe- 
sized utilizing the research technique of the Cross- 
cultural survey to study the family, kinship, and 
community organization of 250 human societies 
representative of all regions of the world and of all 
levels of civilization. It is shown that social organiz- 
ation in our society exhibits the same regularities 
and conforms to the same scientific principles as do 
comparable phenomena among other societies. The 
postulational method has been applied in this analy- 
sis and prediction of social phenomena. A technique 
of historical reconstruction is presented in an ap- 
pendix. Extensive bibliography of ethnographic 
sources.—A. J. Sprow. 

4762. Ostafin, Peter Andrew. The Polish peasant 
in transition: a study of group integration as a func- 
tion of symbiosis and common definitions. Micro- 
film Abstr., 1949, 9(1), 179-181.—Abstract of Ph.D, 
thesis, 1949, U. Michigan. Microfilm of complete 
manuscript, 403 p., $5.04, University Microfilms, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 1164. 

4763. Papuchis, Ann Tanksley. Social distance 
patterns between and among Negro and white 
residents of an urban transition area. In Vanderbilt 
University, Abstracts of theses... 1947-1948. 
Nashville, Tenn., 1948, 75. (Bull. Vanderbilt Univ., 
1948, 58, No. 11.)}—Abstract of M.A. thesis. 

4764. Potts, Chester A. The role of education in 
intergroup relations. In University of Southern 
California, Abstracts of dissertations . . . 1948. Los 
Angeles, Calif., 1948, 262-266.—Abstract of Ed.D. 


thesis, 1948. 
4765. Ramnoux, Clémence. La féte du premier 


Novembre. (The festival of November first.) 
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Psyché, 1948, 3, 1020—1040.—This is a description of 
a sacred and religious festival held in Ireland yearly 
on the first of November. It was originated by a 
king who restored order after a usurper had been 
driven out. There is honor paid to heroes, to an 
elected king, and a pageant is presented showing the 
king and the brigands, strategically arrayed in 
circles and geometric forms. Traditional characters 
are portrayed and presented in story form, as also 
the death of the bri igand leader, when justice is 
restored amid pomp, ceremony and music. The 
festival portrays the triumph of Christianity over 
paganism, and indicates the philosophy and psy- 
chology in traditions and attitudes of the people.— 
O. I. Jacobsen. 

4766. Rosenbaum, Max. Indoctrination for min- 
ority group membership and its relationship to social 
acceptability. Microfilm Abstr., 1949, 9(1), 168— 
170.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1948, New York U. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 142 p., $1.78, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 
1158. 

4767. Wallace, William J. (Indiana U., Bloom- 
ington.) The girl’s puberty rite of the Mohave. 
Proc. Ind. Acad. Sci., 1947, 57, 37-40.—The men- 
strual rites of this tribe are familial rather than 
public, they lack singing and dancing, and, although 
simpler have many similarities to those of other 
Yuman tribes. At the onset of the menses the 
Mohave girl begins a 4-day period of seclusion during 
which various restrictions are placed upon clothing, 
eating, and general deportment since her actions at 
this time are believed to influence her future.— 
H. Hill. 

4768. Willems, Emilio. Zur Sozialen An 
der Deutschen in Brasilien. (Social adaptation of 
Germans in Brazil.) Kél. Z. Soziol., 1948-1949, 1, 
316-323.—There were about 200,000 Germans im- 
migrated to Brazil between 1824 and 1944. They 
came from roughly 2 different social groups; peas- 
ants-farmers which formed homogeneous German 
settlements in the interior of Brazil, and artisans 
and intellectuals who settled often in the highlands 
or at the coast; the latter were assimilated within 
one or two generations. The former were in their 
social development influenced by: urbanization, 
industrialization and the formation of social classes. 
Changes in structure of Luso-Brazilians were 
precipitated by 2 world wars in which Brazil was at 
the side of Germany’s enemies.—J. H. Bunzel. 


[See also abstracts 4546, 4968, 4976. ] 
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4769. Berny, Adalbert. Sur la trace du pére chef. 
(On the evidence of a dominant father.) Psyché, 
1948, 3, 1093-1101.—Early examples are presented 
of domineering fathers, and of the rivalry between 
father and son. These examples include Greek, 
Arabian, Egyptian, Jewish, and Biblical characters 
and stories. Even some religious practices can be 
traced back to these events in the English church, 
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in the reformation, and Hebrew ceremonies. Phil- 
osophy and legends likewise show influences of the 
dominant father, as also many religious quotations 
referring to the power of God. Through the centuries 
the evidence or influence can be seen in myths, cults, 
beliefs and ceremonies.—O. I. Jacobsen. 


4770. Bogue, Donald J. The structure of the 
metropolitan community: a study of dominance and 
subdominance. Microfilm Abstr., 1949, 9(1), 176- 
178.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1949, U. Michigan. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 586 p., $7.33, 
a Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 
1089. 

4771. Bowie, Carol C. (Vet. Hosp., Tuskegee, 
Ala.) Psychiatric insight into choice of mate. Mar- 
riage Fam. Living, 1949, 11, 68.—How private frus- 
trations are frequently revealed in choice of mate is 
shown by brief discussions of the emotionally im- 
mature who seek parent substitutes; the insecure, 
anxious individuals who seek partners who will 
bolster their own inadequacies; the son or daughter 
who responds to the strongly suppressed, but never- 
theless present, drives of father or mother, and selects 
a mate who lives out the parent’s wished-for life; and 
members of minority groups to whom, because of a 
twisted sense of values, it becomes important to 
deny the social stigma of being “‘different’”’ by ac- 
quiring as much money as possible—and by marry- 
ing a socially acceptable wife. The important ques- 
tions of “What does this person want of me—and 
why?” and “What do I want of this person—and 
why?” are hard to answer, but “a hint or two on 
both sides is highly important, and more than a 
glimmer of understanding is necessary, if the result- 
ing marriage is to be the solid and enduring thing it 
should be.”’—L. H. McCabe. 


4772. Bowman, Henry A. 
bia, Mo.) Marriage for moderns. (Rev. ed.) 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1948. xi,544p. $4.00.— 
Intended primarily as a textbook for college students 
enrolled in courses in preparation for marriage, the 
first 8 chapters deal with questions arising before 
marriage. The last 8 chapters consider post-marital 
problems with one chapter on divorce. Concluding 
the book are an epilogue, a glossary, questions for 
discussion, tables of marriage and divorce laws, a 
selected bibliography, and an index. (See 16: 1983.) 
—C. R. Adams. 


4773. Cottrell, Leonard S., Jr. (Cornell U., 
Ithaca, N. Y.) The present status and future 
orientation of research on the family. Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1948, 13, 123-136.—In current research on the 
family, there is little or no concerted attack on sel- 
ected fundamental problems. Important orienta- 
tions for future research ‘‘derive from regarding the 
family as the major social device for the perform- 
ances of the function of reproduction; satisfying 
needs for intimate affectional response; and the 
function of basic socialization and personality pat- 
terning.” Suggestion is made for a planning group 
under SSRC to analyze and review the area and 
propose ways and means of facilitating the kinds of 
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collaborative research so obviously needed.—H. H. 
Nowlis. 

4774. Evans, W. N. The cultural significance of 
the changed attitude toward work in Great Britain. 
Bull. Menninger Clin., 1949, 13, 1-8.—In England 
the gentleman of leisure is no longer a cultural ideal; 
the producing classes have assumed a new importance 
as warriors in the battle for production. ‘The rapid 
influx of women into industry, our changing con- 
ceptions of education and, not least, our changing 
moral climate are the inevitable consequences of the 
collapse of the classical, aristocratic principle which, 
in the Middle Ages, formed the basis of European 
unity; and afterwards of that intellectual tradition 
which we regarded as distinctively European.” The 
last stronghold of that tradition was in Britain.— 
W. A. Varvel. 

4775. George, W. C. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill.) Multiple human births. Marriage Fam. 
Living, 1949, 11, 63-64.—After a brief statement of 
the incidence of multiple births, a review of the 
better-known studies of the physical, mental, and 
social similarities of twins, and of the Newman, 
Freeman, and Holzinger study of heredity in twins, 
the author concludes: “Studies of multiple births 
teach us that, although we shouid strive to provide 
the most favorable environment in order that good 
hereditary qualities may approach their full capaci- 
ties for development, the production of fine families 
is dependent first of all upon good heredity in the 
parents." — L. H. McCabe. 

4776. Gernet, Louis. La notion mythique de la 
valeur en Gréce. (The mythical idea of value in 
Greece.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1948, 41, 415- 
462.—In tracing the evolution of the concept of 
economic value as it is represented in money, the 
author points to evidence of its derivation, in the 
premonetary period, from the agalmata, the variety 
of precious objects which regularly served as religious 
offerings in ancient Greece. Analysis of the legends 
of the day—the Tripod of the Seven Sages, the Neck- 
lace of Eriphyle, the Ring of Polycrates, the Golden 
Fleece, etc.—reveals that the precious object upon 
which the tale hinges in each case is invariably en- 
dowed with magical properties, and in fact repre- 
sents a talisman of a social treasure in the keeping of 
one in authority, kingly or divine. As the possession 
of riches came to be no longer a monopoly of a privi- 
leged class perpetuating the heritage of mythical 
royalty, economic value in its own right began to 
appear. The invention of money allowed for the 
development of the abstract concept of value. In 
other words, the early symbol, endowed with affective 
significance arising from religious and mythical 
connotations, has given way to the arbitrary sign.— 
M. R. Sheehan. 

4777. Hollingshead, August B. ( Yale U., New 
Haven, Conn.) Community research: development 
and present condition. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1948, 13, 
136-156.—“By way of appraisal ..., it may be 
said that students of the community have amassed a 
greater store of facts about American life, as it is 
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lived in specific places in our era, than any other 
group of social scientists. . . . They have also formu- 
lated some generalizing constructs designed to ex- 
plain the empirical facts which they have observed. 
. However, the meticulous observation of facts 
. has often been marked by a tendency to skip 
some of the steps necessary to reach the goal of a 
science based on empirically derived laws. . 
Further development of theory in this field appears 
to be dependent upon greater precision in methodo- 
logical procedures . . . rather than continued col- 
lection of facts."—H. H. Nowlis. 

4778. Houdek, P. K. (Kansas City Social Hy- 
giene Society, Mo.) The role of the community in 
marriage education and marriage counseling. Mar- 
riage Fam. Living, 1949, 11, 53-54.—Using ‘“‘com- 
munity” to refer to those public and private agencies 
that are usually connected with a local council of 
social agencies, the author describes briefly the 
programs in marriage education and counseling as 
offered by the numerous agencies in Kansas City. 
Such programs are likely to be on the practical side: 
“Wives want to know how to get along with their 
husbands.” — L. H. McCabe. 

4779. Infield, Henrik F. Matador und Macedonia 
zwei Produktivgenossenschaften. (Matador and 
Macedonia, two cooperative communities.) Kdél. Z. 
Soziol., 1948-1949, 1, 303-315.—The two communi- 
ties are a veterans community in Saskatchewan, 
Canada, and a community of conscientious objectors 
and pacifists in Georgia, USA. Sociometric methods 
and case studies were used. The possibilities of 
cumulative research are discussed with reference to 
the hypothesis of interpersonal relations; the author 
considers systematic sociology an open system which 
would be able to combine systematic context with 
unlimited possibilities of expansion.—J. H. Bunzel. 

4780. Langford, Mary E. (Planned Parenthood 
Federation of America, Inc., New York.) Commu- 
nity factors in family planning. Marriage Fam. 
Living, 1949, 11, 53.—“If a community’s concern 
for its children begins before their birth, it is a public 
responsibility to make it possible for more children 
to be born alive and healthy, to be wanted and cared 
for by their parents, and to enjoy secure, healthful 
home life with opportunities for their physical, 
mental, social and emotional development. This 
can be brought about by the expansion of maternal 
and child care health services which include premari- 
tal and preconceptional examinations, prenatal, 
delivery and post-partum care, and medical informa- 
tion for planning future pregnancies.”"—L. H. 
McCabe. 

4781. Lowenbach, Hans. (Duke U., Durham, N. 
C.) Electroencephalography. Marriage Fam. Liv- 
ing, 1949, 11, 72.—After a brief discussion of the 
EEG and convulsive disorders the author suggests 
that “‘the marriage counselor should advise any 
person who has had convulsions or in whose immedi- 
ate family a case of convulsions has occurred to have 
an electro-enchephalogram done on him and the 
prospective partner. The probability of having 
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children with a convulsive disorder, exceeding that 
of the general population, should be discussed if the 
electroencephalographic finding warrants this, or the 
couple should be assured that this probability is 
not greater for them than for anybody else. The 
family counselor should be familiar with the possi- 
bilities that the EEG offers in the interpretation of 
the behavior disorders of children.” — L. H. McCabe. 

4782. McHugh, Gelolo. (Duke U., Durham, N. 
C.) Briefing husband and wife as parents. Mar- 
riage Fam. Living, 1949, 11, 57-58.—“‘Parenthood 
requires a balanced emctional makeup which not 
only aliows but prefers work for remote goals. Since 
the very nature of this career denies a demand for 
immediate returns from the child, parenthood calls 
for personalities which can find satisfaction in making 
long term investments in the development of other 
personalities. When parenthood is entered a good 
proportion of happiness must come from satisfying 
experiences and achievements in child rearing at- 
tained by husband and wife working together as 
parents.” —L. H. McCabe. 

4783. Manning, John T. Legal pitfalls of marri- 
age and family life. Marriage Fam. Living, 1949, 
11, 61-62.—The average family comes in contact 
with many legal pitfalls and usually fails either to 
recognize or to avoid them. While an educator or 
family counselor is not prepared or licensed to give 
legal advice, he may, if he will familiarize himself 
with the common legal pitfalls that cause difficulties 
in marriage and family life, help his students to avoid 
needless legal tangles that engender ill will among 
family members. Such problems as those arising 
from trusts, unsettled estates, life insurance, joint 
investments, home ownership, wills, etc., are briefly 
discussed.— L. H. McCabe. 


4784. Maxwell, W. P. Marriage problems 
brought to army chaplains. Marriage Fam. Living, 
1949, 11, 52-53.—The problems of overseas marri- 
ages and the hasty marriages of soldiers in this 
country are briefly discussed. ‘The greatest field 
of work for the chaplain, premarital counseling, is an 
effort to postpone marriages between two immature 
individuals. When this fails, he is faced with the 
problem of helping the couple to develop social pat- 
terns which have a more mature outlook.”—L. H. 
McCabe. 

4785. Miller, James; Murphy, Gardner; Nuttin, 
oseph ; Thouless, Robert, & Van der Horst, Lam- 
ert. Emotions and world problems. Univ. Chi- 

cago Round Table., 1948, No. 554. 10 p. 10¢.—An 
international group considers the importance of the 
study of emotional patterns as a contribution to 
internationa! relations and the problem of war, in a 
round table radio discussion.—G. H. Johnson. 

4786. Nourse, Dolores van Cowenhoven. Tem- 
ienuity aif and physique in relation to e and 

life. Marriage Fam. Living, 1949, 11, 73-74; 

81 ye a brief discussion of Sheldon’s work, the 
author points out for marriage and family life 
education: “Given some insight into the relation- 
ship between the demands of the societal pattern 
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and the operation of the individual at the morpho- 
logical and temperamental levels, we have a means 
of permitting greater expression of innate individual 
variation rather than forcing individuals to accept 
and attempt to adapt themselves to a stereotyped 
and illusory norm.”—L. H. McCabe. 


4787. Palmade, Guy. Les fondements généraux 
d’une sociotechnique. (The general basis for social 
reform.) Psyché, 1948, 3, 908-940.—The author 
reviews various opinions and aims of social reform 
leaders, including Marx, Engel, and others. The 
part which intelligence plays in social change is de- 
scribed as also the individual responsibilities, hazards 
of various social movements, competition, free enter- 
prize, socialism, and the social mechanism involved 
in various reforms. The social tendencies in different 
countries also are described, and the important part 
which economics as well as “evolution”’ play in these 
changes. Political systems have been worked out, 
tried and succeeded. The author believes that social 
systems likewise can be developed.—0O. J. Jacobsen. 


4788. Smith, Robert S. (Duke U., Durham, N. 
C.) Economic aspects of marriage and family life. 
Marriage Fam. Living, 1949, 11, 64-65.—A dis- 
cussion of methods of handling family money prob- 
lems, which in a recent Gallup poll received a high 
percentage of votes as being a cause of family diffi- 
culties.— L. H. McCabe. 


4789. Staples, Edward D. Role of the church in 
educating for marriage and family life. Marriage 
Fam. Living, 1949, 11, 52.—The church is interested 
in family life education in 4 areas of living: (1) under- 
standing children, (2) teaching religion in the home, 
(3) preparation for marriage, and (4) postmarital 
counsel. Each area is treated briefly and it is pointed 
out that “every pastor should be cognizant of the 
resources for family counsel available in the com- 
munity so that he can refer persons to the place 
where they will get the most help. The minister 
should not be expected to deal with all the problems 
himself.” — L. H. McCabe. 


4790. Stern, Henri. Observations sur la psychol- 
ogie collective dans les camps de “Personnes dé- 
placées.”” (Observations on social psychology in 
camps of displaced persons.) Psyché, 1948, 3, 891- 
907.—This was a study of displaced persons (Jews) 
in camps in the British zone in Germany. Compari- 
son is made with 30,000 Jews and 50,000 Russians 
who died of starvation in German military camps. 
The displaced person camps resemble small villages 
with wide streets, theaters, schools, hospitals, etc. 
Various organizations are aiding in rehabilitating 
and supporting the people in these camps. There is 
a marked infantile regression noticeable among these 
inhabitants. The influence of religion and politics, 
as also society itself, is observable. Some social 
groups tend to isolate themselves and to be rather 
“exclusive "’ with indications of rivalry. Family 
influences may be seen also, but it is difficult to 
analyze the psychological factors which exist in 
these groups.—0O. I. Jacobsen. 
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4791. Stone, Abraham. M e education and 
marriage counseling in the Uni States. Marri- 
age Fam. Living, 1949, 11, 38-39; 50.—From its 
start in Germany and Austria soon after World War 
I, the author briefly traces the growth of marriage 
counseling “as a serious social science and art” 
through its early phases in Europe and then takes 
up its beginnings in this country, where marriage 
counseling and education have developed in close 
interrelationship. The first credit course for training 
in family life was given at Boston University in 1924 
by Ernest R. Groves; today there are more than 500 
colleges and universities giving such courses. In 
1929 the first marriage consultation center was 
opened by the author and Dr. Hannah Stone in New 
York; today such service, under varied auspices, is 
offered in the majority of states.—L. H. McCabe. 


4792. Woodside, Moya. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill.) Psychological and sexual aspects of 
sterilization in women. Marriage Fam. Living, 
1949, 11, 72-73.—A study of 48 sterilized women, 15 
of them Negroes, indicated that sterilization was 
welcomed by them because it gave them a safe and 
permanent method of contraception, that no out- 
standing change was reported in libido or in the fre- 
quency of intercourse or orgasm capacity, that 
husbands’ attitudes, as reported by the wives, were 
favorable in 34 cases and indifferent in 11. ‘These 
are some of the encouraging findings of this study. 
But the counselor should sound a note of caution and 
beware of advocating sterilization, for whatever 
reason, where he judges that either spouse is un- 
stable or where some serious maladjustment is re- 
vealed in the marital relationship. . . . With two 
exceptions of this nature, the study of these 48 
North Carolina marriages showed that sterilization 
had favorable psychological effects.""—L. H. McCabe. 


[See also abstracts 4800, 4876. ] 
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4793. Dauzat, Albert. L’attraction paronymique 
en francais. (Paronymous attraction in French.) 
J. Psychol. norm. path., 1948, 41, 474-478.—Parony- 
mous attraction is suggested as the explanation of 
many of the “contaminative” phonetic changes 
usually described as popular etymology. According 
to this view, a weak word—that is, a rare, archaic or 
foreign term, or one more likely to be heard than 
seen—may be assimilated to a more familiar, or 
stronger word in the minds of the uninformed. 
Proximity of meaning between the weak and the 
strong word increases the chances of such modifica- 
tion, but it may occur even when the result is an 
absurd contradiction. This argues in favor of an 
essentially mechanical and unconscious basis for the 
process. Paronymous change affecting the pronunci- 
ation may react upon the sense of the words so 
evolved, but instances are also cited of the direct 
assimilation of the meaning of similar words even 
where the form remains unaffected.— M. R. Sheehan. 
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4794. Fletcher, Harvey. The perception of speech 
and its relation to telephony. Science, 1948, 108, 
682.—Abstract. 

4795. Lazarsfeld, Paul F., & Ken Patricia L. 
(Columbia U., New York.) Radio in 
America; the people look at radio—again. ew 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1948. v, 178 p. $2.50.— 
Based on personal interviews with a representative 
sample of U. S. adults, this report describes (1) the 
relationships between radio listening, movie going, 
and book and magazine reading, (2) the programs 
and their listeners, (3) evaluative attitudes toward 
radio and their relation to various factors, (4) opin- 
ions concerning radio advertising, and (5) the social 
characteristics of radio’s critics, their opinions con- 
cerning governmental vs. private regulation, and 
their own responsibility for radio’s improvement. 
Six appendices present the questionnaire and its 
results, the characteristics of the sample, supple- 
mentary tables, the development of the question- 
naire, a brief description of latent attribute analysis, 
and some observations on singing commercials.— 
N. L. Gage. 


4796. Lee, Irving J. [Ed.] (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill.) The language of wisdom and folly. 
New York: Harpers, 1949. xxii, 361 p. $3.00.— 
This anthology of essays on language is intended to 
“provide some background materials for study’”’ in 
the field of general semantics.—C. M. Louwttit. 


4797. Li , Leo. Censorship of motion pictures 
in the United States: a history of motion-picture 
censorship and an analysis of its most important 
aspects. In New York University, Abstracts of 
theses . . . 1947-1948. New York, 1948, 45-50. 
—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1947. 


4798. Peters, B. The USAF and psychological 
warfare. Air Univ. Quart. Rev., 1949, 2(4), 3-16.— 
This article explores in general the relationship be- 
tween air warfare and psychological warfare and 
determines how the USAF can be most effectively 
employed in achieving the objectives of psychological 
warfare as they pertain to wartime operations. No 
attempt is made to explore the detailed techniques of 
propaganda preparation or delineate and evaluate 
the various types. The methods by which USAF 
can be employed to achieve the objective of psycho- 
logical warfare are propaganda dissemination and 
warfare waged psychologically.—(Courtesy of ATI 
Tech. Data Dig.) 


4799. Sheffield, Alfred D. (W Coll., Mass.) 
But isn’t he a communist? Variable elements in the 
definition. Eic. Rev. gen. Semant., 1949, 6, 81-83.— 
The author presents tabular display of the meanings 
of the word “communist.” A clear understanding of 
the different meanings is essential because it has 
become a smear-word. ‘‘For purposes of economic 
and political argument at a given time the variables 
as then generally understood compose a meaning true 
enough in its general reference to serve in profitable 
communication. But at a time of inflamed feelings 
a stereotype is evoked out of its wild-oat extremes, 
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and the name puts anyone named in a class beneath 
arguing with.”—H. R. Myklebust. 

4800. Thomson, Charles A. H. (Brookings 
Institution, Washington, D. C.) Overseas informa- 
tion service of the United States Government. 
Washington, D. C.: Brookings Institution, 1948. 
xii, 397 p. $4.00.—During World War II the US 
developed, in the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs and especially in the Office of War 
Information, elaborate machinery supplementing 
older methods by a modern propaganda organiza- 
tion. But these agencies, despite adequate personnel 
and superb mechanical equipment, “hardly explored, 
let alone exploited’”’ their full potentialities. ‘‘We 
were unable to wage sustained political warfare, 
because we had not worked out in specific detail the 
distribution of political power among nations and 
ruling groups which we considered to be in our 
interests. What political warfare we had was waged 
on the basis of snap judgments . . . , and not ac- 
cording to a thoroughly mastered plan which speci- 
fied timing, methods, and ultimate objectives. . . . 
We geared our propaganda to ‘news’ and immediate 
military objectives. . . . [This] enabled us to over- 
come most of our moralistic scruples against govern- 
ment use of propaganda..., offered a... 
means of avoiding the thorny task of thinking 
through out long-term methods and objectives, . . , 
[and } helped us to obscure, at least for ourselves, 
the political shortcomings evident in our efforts. . .” 
In 1945, most of the information organization was 
disbanded. Continuing unrest abroad led to its 
revitalization (Smith-Mundt Act of 27 Jan 1948) 
on a none-too-effectual scale. The current program 
is analyzed in detail, and recommendations are 
offered, in relation to alternative assumptions about 
the course of world politics.—B. L. Smith. 

4801. Wirth, Louis. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Consen- 
sus and mass communication. Amer. sociol. Rev., 
1948, 13, 1-15.—Presidential address read before 
1947 Annual Meeting of American Sociological 
Society. Consensus is discussed as an approach both 
to the central problem of sociology and to the prob- 
lems of the contemporary world. “In mass com- 
munication we have unlocked a new social force of as 
yet incalculable magnitude. . . . It is of the first 
importance, therefore, that we understand its nature, 
its possibilities, and its limits and the means of 
harnessing it to human purposes.” Examples of 
problems of consensus in the more crucial spheres of 
human interaction in contemporary society are dis- 
cussed.—H. H. Nowlis. 


[See also abstract 4673. ] 
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[See abstract 4915. ] 
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4802. Baron, Robert B. Denis. Mental health 
factors associated with social acceptance and social 
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rejection. In University of Southern California, 
Abstracts of dissertations . . . 1948. Los Angeles, 
conn 1948, 96-100.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 
1°48. 


. seer oe pee L. (Duke U., Durham, N. 
C. astoral work and personal counseling. (Rev. 
ed.) New York: Macmillan Co., 1949. xii, 195 p. 
$2.50.—As a revised edition (see 19: 986) this has 
the gain of being largely rewritten to include recent 
concepts, case material and more exact analysis. 
In the reorganized contents Part One indicates the 
conditions of effective pastoral work and counseling 
as the personal crisis, the interpersonal relationship, 
the aim of spiritual-emotional maturity, respect for 
personality, and the new approach in pastoral care 
guided by psychiatry and clinical training. Part 
Two deals with the art of pastoral work emphasizing 
creative listening, prayer, and records. Part Three 
investigates the pastoral task as the pastor goes to 
his people and as they come to the pastor. Part 
Four relates pastoral work to the church program of 
preaching and group activities, as well as to psychi- 
atry and other professional workers. The lay pastoral 
worker is viewed as a needed ally, and special prep- 
aration is outlined for pastoral work.—P. E. Johnson. 


4804. Hunter, E. C. (Tulane U., New Orleans, 
La.) A summary of mental health survey of 
Spartanburg County, Spartanburg, South Carolina. 
J. exp. Educ., 1948, 17, 294-308.—The California 
Test of Personality, and Mental Health Analysis test 
were employed to survey the mental health status 
of a representative sampling of 2,947 individuals in 
the county and city of Spartanburg, S. C. An 
analysis of the data in terms of percentile ranks pro- 
vided a basis for the following interpretations: (1) 
mental health scores increased gradually from small 
to large schools, (2) girls showed a general superior- 
ity over boys in mental health scores at most grade 
levels, (3) white pupils showed an average superior- 
ity over colored pupils, (4) the most favorable scores 
were made by college students. A plea for teachers’ 
recognition of basic personality needs is made.— 
G. G. Thompson. 


4805. Pritchett, H. L. (Southern Methodist U., 
Dallas, Tex.) Marriage teacher-counselor relation- 
ships. Marriage Fam. Living, 1949, 11, 47-50.—The 
program in family life as given at SMU includes 2 
fall courses, one diagnostic of family structure, or- 
ganization, and problems in our present culture, the 
other dealing with the beginnings and development 
of total personality in the family situation and in 
the widening social relationships of the child. In the 
spring semester 2 more courses are offered—the 
course in marriage and a graduate introductory 
course in personal and marriage counseling. The 
marriage course is the central one in the series and 
the nucleus of the counseling program. Approxi- 
mately 80% of the students registered in this course 
have come into it because of its nature, and most of 
them follow through with personal counseling. 
Brief descriptions are given of the content of the 
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courses and the counseling procedure and relation- 
ship.— L. H. McCabe. 

4806. Spaugh, Herbert. (Moravian Church, Char- 
lotte, N. C.) at the minister can do. Marriage 
Fam. Living, 1949, 11, 51-52.—The problems of 
personal living which come to a minister are classified 
and discussed briefly under these heads: (1) youth 
problems, (2) business problems, (3) problems aris- 
ing out of “‘change of life,” (4) problems involving 
alcoholism, and (5) domestic problems. Treatment 
includes the “talk cure” and spiritual counseling.— 
L. H. McCabe. 


[See also abstract 4533. ] 


METHODOLOGY, TECHNIQUES 


4807. Ingram, Madelene Elliott. Principles of 

ychiatric nursing. (3rd ed.) Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders, 1949. xvii, 525 p. $3.75.—In this edition 
(see 18: 2075), the emphasis has been on socio- 
psychosomatic medicine for the nursing school 
student. The concept that man can not be separated 
from culture or culture from man is represented by 
the objectives of the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, The National Mental Health Act, the 
national organizations concerned with alcoholism, 
epilepsy, gerontology, multiple sclerosis, or child 
guidance, and the trends in group psychotherapy 
and legislation. The extensive “Suggested refer- 
ences” have been brought up to date. Glossary.— 
A. J. Sprow. 

4808. Kuder, G. Frederic. 
N. C.), & Paulson, Blanche B. Disccv your 
real interests. Chicago: Science Research Associ- 
ates, 1949. 48 p.—A booklet written ‘to help the 
reader discover his real interests, find ways of trying 
them out and of developing them, and to show him 
how to develop new ones. Interests are discussed in 
relation to school, your future vocation, and your 
leisure time. A job chart is included.—J. Barron. 


4809. Rogers, Carl R. (U. Chicago, Jil.) The 
attitude and orientation of the counselor in client- 
centered therapy. J. consult. Psychol., 1949, 13, 
82-94.—Experience in training counselors indicates 
that the basic operational philosophy of the individ- 
ual (which may or may not resemble his verbalized 
philosophy) determines, to a considerable extent, the 
time it will take him to become a skillful counselor. 
Individuals who have maintained an orientation 
which stresses the significance and worth of each 
person can learn readily client-centered techniques. 
The counselor's function is to assume, as far as he 
can, the internal frame of reference of the client, to 
perceive the world as the client sees it, to perceive 
the client himself as he is seen by himself, and to lay 
aside all perceptions from the external frame of 
reference while doing so.—S. G. Dulsky. 

4810. Sacks, Patricia. Establishing the 
in marital problems. J. soc. Caswk, 1949, 30, 181- 
187.—In assessing the nature and degree of marital 
conflict, diagnosis involves appraising each indi- 
vidual’s behavior and personality in terms of his 
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current functioning. Knowledge of these dynamics 
is obtained by examining the individual’s complaints, 
defense mechanisms, discrepancies between facts 
and attitudes, and attitudes toward husband or wife, 
children, etc. Within this pattern the kind and 
degree of emotion must be ascertained. Cases are 
presented to illustrate the method discussed.— 
V. M. Stark. 

4811. Schulhofer, Edith. Agency experience for 
the preprofessional student. J. soc. Caswk, 1949, 
30, 196-200.—The function of the student aide 
program is to select, train and use suitable volun- 
teers in the agency. The students are given an 
orientation course which explains the history and 
structure of the agency, and basic social work princi- 
ples. They are not taught to apply techniques but 
are told to remain “natural” while escorting the 
children, and to observe and record significant be- 
havior and progress.—V. M. Stark. 

4812. Stokes, W. R. Psychiatric insights in mar- 
riage counseling. Marriage Fam. Living, 1949, 11, 
68-70.—Factual information and common sense are 
not full equipment for marriage counseling. Com- 
pulsive behavior may be highly resistive to the com- 
mon sense approach and the more serious of these 
states are likely to be amenable only to a psychiatric 
approach. 15 compulsive patterns which the author 
has found most frequently linked with serious 
troubles after marriage are listed. All these ‘spring 
from a fearful necessity to serve a simple childhood 
apprehension; namely, an intense, chronic feeling 
that one is neither loved nor lovable...” The 
establishment of “‘lovability” in severe cases is best 
attempted by an analytical psychiatrist who may 
be able to get at the bottom of the difficulty and 
bring the patient to complete maturity. However, 
“the really significant role of the analyst lies not in 
therapy but in the eventual translation of his findings 
into constructive social changes that will in time 
almost completely eliminate the need for psycho- 
therapy.” —L. H. McCabe. 


[See also abstracts 5037, 5048, 5075. ] 


DraGnosis & EVALUATION 


4813. Bejarano, Ruth. Analyse du destin et 
diagnostic expérimental des pulsions. (Analysis of 
prediction and experimental diagnosis of drives.) 
Psyché, 1948, 3, 1130-1159.—This is an explanation 
of the Szondi test which has achieved great interest 
throughout Europe. There is a historical explana- 
tion of work leading to the development of the test, 
of research and theories of genes, tropism, polarity, 
and analysis and prediction of hereditary factors, 
which include the sex drive, epilepsy, hysteria, and 
all mental abnormalities. The conditions which 
favor the specific developments are explained. 
There are 8 factors presented in the test, namely: 
homosexual, criminal, epileptic, hysteria, schizo- 
phrenia, paranoia, depression, and mania. The test 
and its interpretation are completely explained and 
demonstrated, together with formulae for each 
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factor. Szondi’s work may be applied to the fields of 
psychotherapy, education, criminology, geneology 
research, social psychology, and vocational selection. 


—O. I. Jacobsen. 

4814. Cole, Raymonde. An item-analysis of the 
Terman-Merrill revision of the Binet tests. Brit. J. 
Psychol., Statist. Sect., 1948, 1, 137-151.—A brief 
history of the English revisions "of the Binet tests is 
given. ‘‘Previous item-analyses for earlier versions 
of the Binet scale have shown that test-problems 
presumed to have a high validity in the country 
where they were first proposed often show a much 
lower validity when given to children in this country. 
Hence, it is argued that the Terman- Merrill revision 
cannot be safely adopted until the value of the 
separate items has been checked by application to 
British children. Test-results are now available for 
over 2,000 children and young persons, roughly 
150-200 per age-group among those of elementary 
school age. The criterion adopted has been the 
teachers’ assessments of intelligence, checked by the 
results of the tests as a whole, or, where no teachers’ 
estimates were available, the test-results them- 
selves."” Several tables are included.—G. C. Carter. 

4815. Fine, Reuben. Use of the Despert Fables 
(revised form) in diagnostic work with children. 
Rorschach Res. Exch., 1948, 12, 106-118.—A revision 
of the Despert Fables test suitable for individual 
administration to children of ages 4 to 14 is pre- 
sented. The test requires only about 20 minutes to 
administer and, interpreted projectively, appears to 
throw considerable light upon interpersonal relations. 
It is particularly useful in conjunction with the 
structural personality picture obtained from the 
Rorschach. Major variables tested by the fables 
are: dependency, hostility, identification, sibling 
rivalry, castration fears, other fears and wishes, 
Oedipal reactions, and reactions to parental rejec- 
tion. Several examples of the use of the test with 
asthmatic children are given. It is possible to group 
together certain fables to form brief tests for specific 
variables. Two such, one for dependency and one 
for hostility, have been found to discriminate sig- 
nificantly between asthmatic children and their 
non-asthmatic siblings.—Z. M. L. Burchard. 


4816. Germaine, José. Notas complementarias 
de la segunda revisién del Binet-Simon. (Com- 
plementary notes on the second revision of the 
Binet-Simon.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1948, 
3, 535-540.—F. B. Davis’ article (see 16: 782) de- 
scribing 3 sub-scores derived from the 1937 Stanford- 
Binet is reviewed.—A. J. Smith. 

4817. Gilinsky, Alberta S. (Tufts Coll., Medford, 
Mass.) Relative self-estimate and the level of 

tion. J. exp. Psychol., 1949, 39, 256-259.— 
“This investigation concerned the functional rela- 
tion between the level of aspiration and the indi- 
vidual’s estimate of his own ability relative to a 
group whose performance is known. Knowledge of 
the average ‘I.Q.,’ together with the average per- 
formance score on a vocabulary test of 10 groups 
was furnished separate groups of college students. 
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An estimate of I.Q. and a statement of level of aspira- 
tion was obtained from each S before experience 
with the test. The difference between S’s stated 
1.Q. and the supposed ‘I.Q.’ of the particular group 
presented for comparison was taken as a measure 
of the perceived difference in ability. A functional 
relation was observed between the two variables: 
the greater the perceived difference in ability be- 
tween the individua l and the group, the further the 
level of aspiration diverges from the supposed group 
norm.” —R. B. Ammons. 


4818. Hertz, Marguerite R. (Western Reserve U., 
Cleveland, O.) Suicidal configurations in Rorschach 
records. Rorschach Res. Exch., 1948, 12, 3-58.— 
“Fourteen Rorschach configurations considered char- 
acteristic of suicidal records were subjected to sys- 
tematic inquiry on the basis of the analysis of the 
records oi 229 clinical cases, . . . 50 suicidal neurot- 
ics, 63 suicidal psychotics, 63 1 non-suicidal neurotics 
and 53 non-suicidal psychotics . . . the records of 
96 normal adults were studied, 46 adults selected at 
random and 50 college women. The configurations 
were described in detail, in order to systematize and 
objectify the analysis. . Ten configurations were 
found to be especially prevalent in the records of 
patients showing suicidal ideas—depressed states, 
active conflict, ideational symptomatology, deep 
anxiety, neurotic structure, withdrawal, constriction, 
sudden and/or inappropriate emotional outburst, 
resignation, and agitation. It was established that a 
combination of 5 or more of these ‘“‘suicidal” con- 
figurations in a record has dangerous potentialities 
and may be considered indicative of suicidal tend- 
encies.”” 17 references.—EZ. M. L. Burchard. 


4819. Honzik, M. P., Macfarlane, J. W., & Allen, 
L. (Institute of Child Welfare, U. California, Berke- 
ley.) The stability of mental test performance be- 
tween two and eighteen years. J. exp. Educ., 1948, 
17, 309-324.—"A group of 252 children who com- 
prise a representative sample of the children living 
in an urban community, were given mental tests at 
specified ages between 21 months and 18 years.”’ 
These data provide the basis for the following con- 
clusions: (1) group prediction is good over short age 
periods, especially after the pre-school years, (2) 
over the age period 6 to 18 years almost 60% of the 
group change 15 or more IQ points, one-third of the 
group change 20 or more points, and 9% of the group 
change 30 or more IQ points, (3) some individuals 
show consistent upward or downward trends in IQ, 
resulting in changes of as much as 50 IQ points, (4) 
changes in mental test scores tend to be in the di- 
rection of family level, as judged by parents’ educa- 
tion and socio-economic status, (5) marked vari- 
ations in life histories resulted in fluctuation of 
mental test scores for some children but not for 
others. “... the observed fluctuations in the 
scores of individual children indicate the need for 
the utmost caution in the predictive use of a single 
test score, or even two such scores. This finding 
seems of especial importance since many plans for 
individual children are made by schools, juvenile 
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courts, and mental hygiene clinics on the basis of a 
single mental test score.’’—G. G. Thompson. 

4820. Hughes, Robert M. (Lawson V.A. Hosp., 
Chamblee, Ga.) Rorschach for the of 
organic pathol Rorse Res. Exch., 1948, 12, 
165-—167.—This is a brief, preliminary report of a 
factor analysis of 22 different Rorschach signs which 
have been proposed for the diagnosis of various 
types of organic brain pathology. The validation of 
weighted sign scores was established on a group of 
218 patients of 5 different clinically established diag- 
noses. 14 signs were found to be statistically 
effective in diagnosis. This new list of signs is more 
effective than any previously proposed, as shown 
by its ability in this study to identify correctly 
82% of organics without falsely including any non- 
organic cases.—E. M. L. Burchard. 

4821. Hunt, William A., & French, Elizabeth G. 
( Northwestern U., Evanston, Ill.) A second fifteen- 
word vocabulary test for use with abbreviated intel- 
ligence scales. J. consuli. Psychol., 1949, 13, 124- 
126.—The present study offers a second vocabulary 
test, interchangeable with the first, and thus makes 
possible a wider selection of batteries where retesting 
without any overlapping of materials is desirable. 
Correlation between the 2 scales is .78. Since there 
are only 15 items in each scale, the correlation is 
considered to be very high.—S. G. Dulsky. 

4822. Hunt, William A., & French, Elizabeth G. 
(Northwestern U., Evanston, Ill.) Some abbreviated 
individual intelligence scales containing nonverbal 
items. J. consult. Psychol., 1949, 13, 119-123.—4 
abbreviated individual intelligence scales are de- 
scribed, all combining vocabulary with nonverbal 
materials. The 3 nonverbal tests are Picture Ar- 
rangement and Picture Completion (from the W-B 
scale), and the McGill Picture Anomaly Test pro- 
posed by Hebb and Morton. These 4 scales cor- 
relate satisfactorily with both the Navy General 
Classification Test and the CVS abbreviated verbal 
scale. In addition, they show promise for screening 
purposes in identifying schizophrenics and mental 
defectives.—S. G. Dulsky. 

4823. Jacoby, Julia. (Public Schs, Vanport City, 
Ore.) Five-year-olds enjoy finger paint. Childh. 
Educ., 1949, 25, 315—316.—Observation of 2 children 
at work with finger paints is described and inter- 
preted. Through their painting the children reveal 
their feelings and knowledge concerning the world, 
and cultural sex differences. Such paintings give an 
outlet for disturbing emotions and give opportunity 
for refinement of sensitivity and aesthetic develop- 
ment.—G. H. Johnson. 

4824. Joel, Walther. (V.A. Neuropsychiat. Hosp., 
Los Angeles, Calif.) The use of the Make-A-Picture- 
Story (MAPS) test with disturbed adolescents. 
Rorschach Res. Exch., 1948, 12, 155-164.—The 
MAPS test was administered to 50 disturbed adoles- 
cent boys and girls (34 in a State Mental Hospital 
and 16 in an Out-Patient Psychiatric Clinic) to 
determine its applicability for this age group and to 
suggest quantitative scoring categories. The con- 
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clusion was that it is applicable to adolescents and 
that “it produces rich projective material which can 
be analyzed and interpreted according to any of the 
procedures suggest for the TAT... certain 
quantitative scores can be used to shed light on some 
rsonality aspects even before the stories themselves 
ave been examined.” These scores will become 
more meaningful when norms have been established. 


—E. M. L. Burchard. 

4825. Johnston, Joseph Joyce. Relationships 
between emotional adjustment and change scores 
on speed tests. In University of Southern California, 
Abstracts of dissertations . . . 1948. Los Angeles, 


Calif., 1948, 174-176.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 


1948. 

4826. Kogan, Kate L. Psychologic tests. In 
H. Behrendt, Diagnostic tests . . . (23: 4851), 403- 
428.—Psychological tests, particularly those dealing 
with abilities, are described and methods of ad- 
ministration and interpretation are discussed. Two 
cases are presented in detail illustrating the testing 
program and interpretation.—C. M. Louttit. 

4827. Lyon, Charles-Aldunate. Etude critique 
du Thematic Apperception Test. (Critical study of 
the Thematic Apperception Test.) Psyché, 1948, 
3, 1108-1124.—This is an evaluation of the TAT in 
which the author explains the nature, interpretation, 
validity, and reliability of the test. The method of 
use of the test by Murray, Wyatt, Henry, and Lasaga 
are given. The author preserits a unique method of 
interpretation and proposes several variations and 
additions. The test has been used in the selection of 
employees in America and the author feels that this 
test might well be utilized in determining the re- 
quired qualities of good executives.—0O. I. Jacobsen. 

4828. McClelland, David C. (Wesleyan U., 
Middletown, Conn.), Clark, Russell A., Roby, Thorn- 
ton B., & Atkinson, John W. The projective ex- 
pression of needs. IV. The effect of the need for 
achievement on thematic apperception. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1949, 39, 242-255.—Stories written about 
achievement-related pictures were analysed for 39 Ss 
from each of 4 conditions: relaxed, neutral, failure, 
and success-failure. A scoring method was de- 
veloped which proved to be quick, sensitive, and 
highly reliable. A comparison of the relaxed and 
failure conditions, as representing a low and high 
need for achievement, gives the following differences 
in favor of the latter: a decrease in unrelated and 
task achievement imagery, an increase in general 
achievement imagery, achievement-related depriva- 
tion themas, stated needs, successful instrumental 
acts, anticipatory goal responses, nurturant or hostile 
press, and positive affective states. The mean 
need-for-achievement scores increased significantly 
in accordance with the presumed increase in induced 
need from relaxed to neutral, to failure condition.— 
R. B. Ammons. 

4829. Requet, A. Tests du passé et du l’avenir. 
(Tests of the past and future.) Psyché, 1948, 3, 
1125-1129.—A rather general description is given 
of tests now available or “of the past.” The author 
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predicts tests of the future, although he does discuss 
both past and future simultaneously, reviewing 
what is available, and giving his opinion of what the 
future will develop in the specific types of tests. 
Case studies are presented to clarify the author's 
viewpoints. The author feels that the test of 
Szondi is the monumental work since that of Freud. 
A formula is given for epileptic, homosexual, and 
various other abnormalities. While there is an ad- 
vantage in being able to analyze the past, which is 
impossible of the future, nevertheless, through 
diagnosis, analysis, and interpretation, it is often 
possible to predict the future. Again the total per- 
sonality must be considered, and not just isolated 
segments, in the psychology of prediction.-—O. J. 
Jacobsen. 

4830. Rockwell, Fred, V. (Cornell U. Med. Sch., 
New York.), Welch, Livingston; Kubis, Joseph, & 
Fisichelli, Vincent. Changes in Palmar skin r - 
ance during the Rorschach test. II. The effect of 
repetition with color removed. Mschr. Psychiat. 
Neurol., 1948, 116, 321-345.—Rorschach cards were 
presented to 23 subjects from color slides on a screen 
the size of the original card. Palmar skin resistance 
and verbal responses were studied. A repeat testing 
with non-color slides was made. Eight subjects who 
showed evidence of ‘‘color shock”’ on the first testing 
differed from the remaining subjects on retest in that 
the ‘‘color shock” group showed differential effect on 
the verbal responses but not the skin resistance. The 
control group showed differential changes in skin 
resistance but not verbal responses on retest. The 
findings were interpreted as meaning that the color 
shock subjects were not as capable, as the control 
subjects, of mobilizing normal defense mechanisms 
in either test situation.—J. B. Rotter. 

4831. Schlosser, John R., & Kantor, Robert E. 
(V.A. Hosp., Palo Alto, Calif.) A comparison of 
Wechsler’s deterioration ratio in psychoneurosis and 
schizophrenia. J. consult. Psychol., 1949, 13, 108- 
110.—An analysis of 163 Wechsler-Bellevue tests 
revealed no significant statistical difference between 
the deterioration ratio of schizophrenic groups as 
contrasted with a psychoneurotic group. There was 
no significant statistical difference between the 
deterioration ratio of a paranoid schizophrenic 
group as contrasted with a residual schizophrenic 
group composed of the simple, catatonic, and hebe- 
phrenic categories.—S. G. Dulsky. 

4832. Severn, David J. (611 W. 112 St., New 
York.) Heteronyms for psychodiagnostic use. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1949, 13, 144-145.—A list of 30 
heteronymous words (words with identical spelling 
which have different meanings depending on pro- 
nunciation) is presented. It is suggested that the 
subject’s pronunciation of the words (choosing to 
make the word a noun or verb or adjective) may 
correlate with certain personality traits.—S. G. 
Dulsky. 

4833. Timothy, Ral ea & oo 
ratings and external judgments to relatively o 
jective measurements. In University of pn Frat 
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California, Abstracts of dissertations . . . 1948. Los 
Angeles, Calif., 1948, 286-291.—Abstract of Ed.D. 
thesis, 1948. 

4834. Zaragoz4, José. (Escuela Especial de 
Orientacién, Valencia, Spain.) Las series de cine- 
miatica de Dounaievsky. (The kinematic series of 
Dounaievsky.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1948, 
3, 541-553.—A test originally devised by Dounaiev- 
sky in 1924 for the measurement of certain aspects 
of intelligence has been modified for use in the 
guidance of children of ages 10-14. A simpler scale 
is used, employing the same principles involved in 
the original. Statistical analysis reveals that the 
easier test is satisfactory for ages 10-12, of doubtful 
value for age 13, and not useful for age 14. Norms 
based on a group of 305 children are presented.— 
A. J. Smith. 


[See also abstracts 4497, 4498, 4502, 4503, 4701, 
4707, 4742, 4929, 5073. 
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4835. Ackerman, Nathan W. (Jewish Board of 
Guardians, New York.) The training of case 
workers in psychotherapy. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1949, 19, 14-24.—Some useful principles in the 
training of case workers in psychotherapy are dis- 
cussed in the following categories: (1) definition of 
psychotherapy as art and science, (2) the rationale 
for training case workers as psychotherapists, (3) 
methods of integrating social therapy with psycho- 
therapy, (4) operation of the clinic team, (5) indi- 
cations for therapy by case workers, distinction be- 
tween biopsychological and sociopsychological con- 
ditions, (6) criteria for selection of case workers for 
such training, (7) necessity for personal analysis, 
(8) curriculum for specialized graduate training in 
psychotherapy, (9) standards of teaching and prac- 
tice.—R. E. Perl. 

4836. Balvet, P. A propos de la soi-disante 
“psychothérapie complémentaire”’ dans les théra- 
peutiques bio ogiques des malades mentales. (Con- 
cerning so-called “complementary psychotherapy”’ 
in biological therapeutics of mental patients.) 
Psyché, 1948, 3, 755-776.—This is a criticism and a 
presentation of present conditions in psychiatric 
practice. Often the relationship of the mind and 
body is overlooked. Yet the organic or biological 
cannot alone be considered, nor can medicine always 
by itself be a cure. Exploring the thoughts of the 
patient not only at present but before the illness 
occurred may shed light on the needed therapy. 
Neither the mind nor the body exist in isolation. 
How is the therapy accepted by the patient? If his 
attitude is poor, even though the therapy may be 
specifically correct, results will not be. Examples 
are cited to prove points and clarify presentations, 
such as fantasies, complexes, anxieties shown up by 
Rorschach technique, hypnosis, and narcoanalysis. 
There is a danger of observing a malfunctioning part, 
and treating it, rather than the whole patient. 
Complete psychotherapy must consider as of great 
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importance, the morale of the patient, and perhaps 
treat it also.—0O. I. Jacobsen. 

4837. Bergler, Edmund. Prognosis in psycho- 
therapy. Psychoanal. Rev., 1949, 36, 115-122.— 
“Prognosis in psychotherapy depends on the type 
of psychotherapy used and the potentially dynamic 
part of the unconscious guilt which can be mobilized.” 
Attempts by patients to maintain their neuroses 
must be fully analyzed before real success can be 
achieved.—D. Prager. 

4838. Brennan, Margaret E., & Steinitz, Maxine. 
(Pittsburgh Child Guidance Center, Inc., Pa.) Inter- 
pretation of group therapy to parents. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1949, 19, 61-68.—At the Pittsburgh 
Child Guidance Center it is the responsibility of the 
psychiatric case worker to interpret the function of 
group therapy to the parents. [Illustrations are 
given in this paper of various degrees of parents’ 
acceptance and rejection of children’s participation 
in the group therapy program. Parental resistance 
must be dealt with. Just as the psychiatric case 
worker must continuously interpret the individual 
services of the center, so she must also continuously 
interpret group therapy to the parents.—R. E. Perl. 

4839. Dawley, Almena. (Philadelphia (Pa.) Child 
Guidance Clinic.) The distinctive area of social work 
in orthopsychiatry. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1949, 
19, 6—-13.—In an orthopsychiatric setting, the follow- 
ing services can be identified as distinctly social work 
rather than psychotherapy: (1) a patient-centered 
approach rooted in the social worker's acceptance of 
the patient’s conscious choice of how he will solve 
his problem, rather than a professional evaluation 
of the problem and how it should be solved, (2) an 
aim to help a parent with a social reality, his rela- 
tionship to an emotionally disturbed child for whom 
he has sought help, rather than an emphasis on the 
parent’s own psychological problems, (3) a con- 
tinuing focus of the parent's relationship to the child 
as he brings him to the clinic, (4) the social work 
process in the application interview which the 
parent has asked for of his own volition, the planning 
period with its deep psychological significance in the 
parent's relation to the problem with his child, the 
treatment period where the process is centered in 
the conflict every parent has in letting his child have 
a deep experience with a psychiatrist, etc.—R. E. 
Perl. 

4840. Kirkpatrick, Milton E. 
New Orleans, La.) Training for psychotherapy with 
special reference to nonmedical fields. 1. Presi- 
dential address. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1949, 19, 
1-5.—In choosing this subject for the 1948 meeting 
of the American Orthopsychiatric Association, Dr. 
Kirkpatrick had several questions in mind. Does 
the definition of psychiatry include all problems in 
the field of interpersonal relationships? What has 
made the transition possible for those psychologists 
and social workers who are now doing therapy? 
Are nonmedical professions ready to accept the re- 
sponsibilities which will inevitably be theirs if they 
relinquish some of their present methods of function- 
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ing in favor of psychotherapy? Is there anything 
about psychotherapy that requires a medical degree 
in order that it be practiced effectively? —R. E. Perl. 


4841. Konopka, Gisela. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Knowledge and skill of the group therapist. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1949, 19, 56-60.—The term 
“group therapy” should only be applied to work with 
groups carried out within the framework of a clinical 
setting and only when its definite purpose is the 
healing of a recognized and diagnosed disability. 
The following knowledge and skill are essential to 
the training of the group therapist: (1) understand- 
ing of dynamics of individual behavior, normal and 
sick, (2) understanding of dynamics of the group 
process, (3) skill in relating to individuals in a face- 
to-face relationship, (4) skill in relating to a group, 
(5) ability to use the interview as a therapeutic 
tool, (6) ability to use play materials and other 
activities as a therapeutic tool.—R. E. Perl. 


4842. Lazarsfeld, Sofie. The use of fiction in 
psychotherapy. (A contribution to bibliotherapy.) 
Amer. J. Psychother., 1949, 3, 26-33.—Fiction may 
be valuably used in psychotherapy either by dis- 
cussing the types of books spontaneously mentioned 
by patients or those named as especially impressing 
them; by prescribing certain books and then analyz- 
ing patient’s reactions to them; or by determining 
what has been selectively remembered of tales read 
and enjoyed in childhood. The “fiction test’ pro- 
vides a valuable clue to the patient’s personality and 
his problems as he imagines them. It thus leads to 
obscured goals and eventually to the bringing to the 
surface of conflict material—Z. M. L. Burchard. 


4843. Margolis, Muriel Franklin. (Kings Co. 
Hosp., Brooklyn, N. Y.) A comparative study of 
figure-drawings at three points in therapy. Ror- 
schach Res. Exch., 1948, 12, 94-105.—This paper is 
a case study report of a 16-year-old schizoid girl, 
with emphasis on the value of her productions on 
the Machover Figure-Drawing test as indicia of 
changes in adjustment during psychotherapy. 3 
sets of drawings—obtained at beginning, during, and 
at end of a 9-months period of therapy—are repro- 
duced, analyzed according to Machover’s technique, 
and compared with results obtained on the Ror- 
schach and Wechsler-Bellevue. The conclusion is 
drawn that “the successive figures drawn on the 
Machover Figure-Drawing Test presented particu- 
larly vividly the shifts in the patient’s status.’"—EZ. 
M. L. Burchard. 


4844. Meier, C. A. (Hidg. Techn. Hochschule, 
Zurich, Switzerland.) Antike bation und mod- 
erne Psychotherapie. (Incubation of antiquity and 
modern psychotherapy.) Zurich: Reischer, 1949. 
137 p. S.Fr. 12.80.—Modern analytical psycho- 
therapy is linked to the therapeutic practices of 
Greek antiquity as described in many quotations 
from classical sources. The symbolism in the 
mystery rites at the temple of Epidauros and sub- 
sidiary centers is compared to 9 dreams of modern 
patients. The cults of the physician gods Sarapis 
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and the later Asclepias are presented in detail and the 
meaning of such symbols as the caduceus are dis- 
cussed in the light of analytic psychological con- 
cepts. The ritual of incubation, of the sleep in the 
holy area, was of central importance and appears 
to have had the significance of a symbolic rebirth. 
Foreword by C. G. Jung. Extensive bibliography. 
—C. T. Bever. 


4845. Neumann, Frederika. (Jewish Board of 
Guardians, New York.) The training of psychiatric 
social workers for individual psychotherapy. Amer. 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1949, 19, 25-28.—Psychotherapy 
is a specialty of its own, needing special personality 
equipment and training. There are 3 areas of 
knowledge and skill that trained social workers 
possess as preparatory equipment for psychotherapy: 
(1) some knowledge of the structure of personality 
and its development, (2) an understanding of the 
interaction of the environment and the personality 
and an ability to utilize the environment dynamically 
in the interest of a client, and (3) a knowledge of 
the art of interviewing. The training of nonmedical 
psychotherapists should be given consideration by 
schools of social work in setting up advanced courses 
for properly selected candidates.—R. E. Perl. 


4846. Shor, Joel. Changing objectives in psy- 
chological treatment. Microfilm Abstr., 1949, 9(1), 
165—167.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1948, New York 
U. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 231 p., $2.89, 
Cela Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 
1147. 


4847. Szurek, S. A. (U. California Med. Sch., 
San Francisco.) Remarks on training for psycho- 
therapy. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1949, 19, 36-51. 
—The aims of training for psychotherapy include: 
(1) the reduction of the neuroticisms of the candi- 
date, (2) the acquaintance with the variety of psy- 
chopathological problems seen in the clinic as well 
as some basic dynamic principles, and (3) the 
acquisition of the specific skill of therapeutic inter- 
viewing. One of the best ways to teach psycho- 
therapy under present circumstances is the method 
of individual supervision of the therapeutic work of 
the candidate. If it is admitted that skill in psy- 
chotherapy cannot be separated from the general 
personality organization and the actual self-attitudes 
of the psychotherapist, then the problem of super- 
vision can be considered as an extension of the 
process of psychotherapy itself.—R. E. Perl. 


4848. Zucker, Luise. (Lafargue Clinic, New 
York.) The use of the Rorschach test in an out- 
patient clinic. Amer. J. Psychother., 1949, 3, 34-45. 
—Citation of 4 cases illustrates ‘the usefulness of 
the Rorschach method as a basis for personality 
interpretation in an outpatient clinic. Whenever 
the underlying illness is obscured by an ambiguous 
syndrome, the test is valuable by either strengthen- 
ing tentative psychiatric diagnoses, supplementing 
them, or contradicting them. . . . the Rorschach 
technique has an important place in the practice 
of psychotherapy, provided it is used with proper 
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recognition of its possibilities and limitations. . . . 
—E. M. L. Burchard. 


[See also abstracts 4538, 4542, 5056. ] 
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4849. Abrams, Dorothy. (Public Schs, Passaic, 
N. J.) When we know... Childh. Educ., 1949, 
25, 350-353.—Use of the term “‘problem child’’ is 
being increasingly employed by educators as an ex- 
cuse for not facing real difficulties. Adequately to 
prevent or deal with problem behavior, genuinely 
individualized and functional school programs are 
needed. So-called problem behavior grows out of 
physical defects (visual or auditory losses, glandular 
dysfunction, head injuries) or is based on predispos- 
ing environmental factors of long standing and on 
emotional difficulties. Maturity is acquired, and 
teachers set examples for children.—G. H. Johnson. 


4850. Bakwin, Harry. [Enuresis in children. 
J. Pediat., 1949, 34, 249-263.—Enuresis is defined 
and its incidence, symptomatology, causes, and 
treatment discussed. The physiology of micturition 
is presented.— M. C. Templin. 


4851. Behrendt, H. Diagnostic tests for infants 
and children. New York: Interscience Publishers, 
1949. xvii, 529 p. $7.50.—The author has as- 
sembled in one volume material on clinical diagnostic 
tests used in pediatrics. For a large number of 
clinical and laboratory tests the principles, tech- 
niques, and interpretations are discussed. Of 
particular interest in psychology are tests concerning 
nervous system function, hearing, vision, and intel- 
ligence. K. L. Kogan has contributed a separate 
chapter on Psychologic Tests (23: 4826). Refer- 
ences are given for the various methods.—C. M. 
Louttit. 


4852. Bender, Lauretta. 
psychiatry. Dig. Neurol. Psychiat., 
Abstract. 


4853. Blumberg, Marvin L. (65-60 Booth St., 
Forest Hills, N. Y.) The psychodynamics of child 
behavior. N. Y. St. J. Med., 1949, 49, 542-545.— 
One of the first questions to consider in understand- 
ing the behavior of children is why the parents had 
the children, whether out of love union, out of 
“accident,’’ out of moral or religious scruples against 
contraception, as a therapeutic means to correct 
malposition of the uterus, or as a means of holding 
together a marriage which threatens to go on the 
rocks. In so many of these cases the child is not 
heartily wanted and the attitude of parents toward 
the unwanted child persists and affects the child in a 
way which makes for personality and behavior 
difficulties. The author discusses 5 other categories 
of personality deviations in children and their 
causes: (1) neurotic personality; (2) psychopathic 
personality; (3) mental deficiency; (4) organic brain 
conditions; (5) psychoses. Clinical methods of 
diagnosing and treating children with personality 
deviations are discussed.— F. C. Sumner. 


(New York U.) Child 
1949, 17, 199.— 
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4854. Eames, Thomas H. Incidence of diseases 
among reading failures and nonfailures. J. Pediat., 
1948, 33, 614-618.—Diseases and defects were found 
to be 21% more frequent among 875 reading failures 
than among 486 nonfailures. The mean age of the 
reading failure group was 9 years, 7 months and that 
of the control group was 11 years, 7 months. Dis- 
eases of the urogenital and circulative systems were 
6 times as frequent among reading failures, speech 
deficiencies 5 times, and diseases of the mouth, nose, 
ears and allergies more than twice as frequent. 
Malnutrition diseases of the lungs, skin, bones and 
joints, and specific infectious diseases were not found 
in the control group.—M. C. Templin. 


4855. Fine, Reuben. The personality of the 
asthmatic child. In University of Southern Califor- 
nia, Abstracts of dissertations . . . 1948. Los An- 


geles, Calif., 1948, 165-169.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis, 1948. 

4856. Greenberg, H.A. The emotional problems 
and education of hospitalized children. /. Pediat. 


1949, 34, 213-218.—Education should be part of the 
program for most children hospitalized with sub- 
acute or chronic illnesses. Although the teaching 
problems are similar to those encountered in the 
usual classrooms, peculiar difficulties center around 
the earlier periods of hospitalization and in the 
children’s reflection of attitudes of staff members. 
There is need for research on the problems associated 
with the education of hospitalized children.—M. C. 
Templin. 

4857. Holmlund, Walter S. A knock upon the 
door: and the visiting teacher learns much of what 
is inside . . . the mind ofa child. Mich. Educ. J., 
1948, 26, 286-292.—To illustrate the kinds of prob- 
lems and the results of the Flint, Michigan, Visiting 
Teachers Service, the author presents in tabulated 
form minimum data concerning 56 cases with addi- 
tional brief histories for 4 problem cases.—C. M. 
Louttst. 

4858. Langford, William S. Physical illness and 
convalescence: their meaning to the child. J. 
Pediat., 1948, 33, 242-250.—‘“Emotional disturb- 
ances in children often develop in the setting of 
physical illness. An understanding of the meaning 
of the illness to the child is helpful in the prevention 
of lasting emotional upset. To many children illness 
comes as punishment. A common psychologic 
reaction is a regression to an immature level of social 
and emotional adaptation. While many children 
react to illness in a constructive way, others may re- 
spond with persistent dependency patterns, rebellion, 
or chronic invalid reactions. Attention to the psy- 
chologic needs of the child during the convalescent 
period is also important in the over-all care of the 
sick child.”"—-M. C. Templin. 

4859. Meyerhardt, Ora. Schulangst—Kasuisti- 
scher Beitrag. (Scholastic anxiety—a _ casuistic 
contribution.) Z. Kinder psychiat., 1948, 15, 1-8.— 
Because school attendance is not enforced in Pales- 
tine a child apprehensive of any aspect of school 
instruction may stay at home without developing 
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the fear reactions typical of truancy. However, 
occasionally cases of scholastic anxiety have been 
encountered in Palestinian schools, expecially in the 
lower grades. 3 typical cases of children around 7 
years of age are reported in detail. Although the 
personalities of the 3 children were quite different 
they all showed anxiety reactions when facing tasks 
difficult for them, but had no other particular fears. 
The children recognized their difficulties before they 
were recognized by the school or the parents.—R. 
Lassner. 

4860. Miller, C. A., & Lennox, Margaret A. 
Electroenc ography in behavior problem child- 
ren. J. Pediat., 1948, 33, 753-761.—Of the electro- 
encephalograms obtained on 160 children with 
behavior problems 35% showed abnormalities as 
contrasted with 10.5% among children without be- 
havior problems. Electroencephalographic abnor- 
mality correlates with positive findings on the neu- 
rological examination, a personal history of possible 
acquired brain pathology, and “organic” signs in the 
psychological examination.—M. C. Templin. 

4861. Rubin-Rabson, Grace. Psychology in pedi- 
atrics. J. Pediat., 1948, 33, 128-135.—The author 
stresses the need for cooperation between the psy- 
chologist and the pediatrician in the routine care of 
children as well as when the personality organization 
provokes or is affected by the disease syndrome. 
She stresses the pediatrician’s need for training in 
psychology. Some common psychological implica- 
tions of mental deficiency, behavior problems, and 
speech and hearing disorders are pointed out.— 
M. C. Templin. 

4862. Schachter, M. Considerations clinico- 
psychologiques et therapeutiques a propos d’un cas 
d’hemophilie infantile. (Clinico-psychological and 
therapeutic considerations relative to a case of 
childhood hemophilia.) Acta paediair., Siockh., 
1948, 35, 312-320.— Massage and stilbestrol brought 
about rapid improvement in walking and blood 
coagulation time in a 6 yr. old hemophiliac boy. 
“The Rorschach test showed us that the child be- 
haved as though he had no conscience experience 
(Krankheits-Erlebniss) of the malady from which 
he suffered.” —D. Prager. 

4863. Sterba, Editha. Emotional problems of 
displaced children. J. soc. Casewk, 1949, 30, 175- 
181.—Examination of 25 displaced children, whose 
ages averaged between 15 and 20 revealed a dis- 
satisfaction with foster home placement. Their 
complaints regarding food, what they expected of the 
social agency, and job placement were on an un- 
realistic basis. Various symptoms are discussed 
which indicate extreme dependency and inability to 
accept mother’s death. The approach for treatment 
is to provide an environment with objective under- 
standing to guarantee the “acting out” of all prob- 
lems, thereby directing them toward the necessary 
adjustment.—V. M. Stark. 

4864. Tramer, M. Lehrbuch der allgemeinen 
Kinderpsychiatrie. (Textbook on general child 
psychiatry) Basel: Benno Schwabe, 1949. 550 p. 
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Gebunden Fr. 38.—There are included all possible 
deviations from the normal child adjustment diag- 
noses, prognoses and treatments, explained and 
illustrated. The use and value of intelligence tests 
is given. Group and individual research findings are 
stressed throughout the book, together with a wealth 
of the author’s original materials on problems of 
childhood and adolescence, which also include de- 
tailed discussions of both normal and abnormal de- 
velopments. The part played by the family, through 
the various stages of child development, is em- 
phasized, and includes physical, mental, social, 
moral and personality developments, as also the 
many conflicts which may occur. Other topics 
found are: causes and aids in child and adolescent 
delinquency, importance of endocrine gland func- 
tioning, various diseases and illnesses as they may 
influence development, neurotic children, and the 
great variety of available therapies. Sound de- 
velopment and the psychogenic contributions are 
likewise explained. There are 27 case studies which 
are referred to throughout the book.—0O. I. Jacobsen. 


4865. Van Vleet, Phyllis. (Langley Porter Clinic, 
San Francisco, Calif.) Rhythmic activity—a project 
in group therapy with children. Amer. J. Oriho- 
psychiat., 1949, 19, 79-86.—14 children from 5 to 
16 years of age participated in the group program. 
They represented the total resident population of 
the Child Psychiatry Department of the state mental 
hygiene clinic. The group produced 2 performances 
of an original American Indian play. Although many 
problems still remain for a harmonious working 
unit, through group work of a rhythmic and dramatic 
nature, the members have learned to attend to 
instructions, take turns, assume an interest in the 
other fellow, and receive a satisfying experience in 
the group.—R. E. Perl. 


[See also abstracts 4690, 4709, 4815, 4838, 4883, 
4918, 4923, 4941, 4955. ] 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


4866. Ackerman, Janet E. (American Red Cross, 
St. Louis, Mo.) The General Resource File: a 
practical device for counselors. Occupations, 1949, 
27, 445-452.—Detailed description of a general 
resource file intended to furnish the counselor 
readily available information on employment sources 
for specific jobs, general occupational areas, training 
facilities, and local vocational trends.—G. S. Speer. 


4867. Brayfield, Arthur H. (Long Beach City 
Coll., Calif.) Putting occupational information 
across. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1948, 8, 485-495.— 
The assumptions underlying the “standard occupa- 
tional information approach” in group instructional 
programs are critically examined. The author rec- 
ommends that the approach of disseminating occupa- 
tional information be given up in favor of a program 
in which: (1) the emphasis is distributed evenly be- 
tween psychological and occupational materials, (2) 
the study of the self precedes study of occupations, 
(3) occupation information is organized around 


4865-4873 


aptitude and interests of the group members and 
the types of occupations likely to be followed by 
most members of the group. The varied ways in 
which occupational information can be used in 
individual counseling situations are also described. 
The basic principle underlined throughout the dis- 
cussion is that ‘“‘any use of occupational information 
should be preceded by individual diagnosis.""—E. 
Raskin. 

4868. Johnston, Lois M. (Passaic County Tuber- 
culesis and Health Association, Paterson, N. J.) 
The traveling counselor’s kit. Occupations, 1949, 
27, 474-475.—A brief description of materials which 
will be found useful by a counselor whose work ne- 
cessitates traveling. —G. S. Speer. 

4869. Leis, Ward W. A comparison of the voca- 
tional adjustment of advised and nonadvised veter- 
ans while in training. In University of Southern 
California, Abstracts of dissertations . . . 1948. Los 
Angeles, Calif., 1948, 115—120.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis, 1948. 

4870. Moser, W. E. (Pittsburg (Calif.) Public 
Schs.) Vocational preference as related to mental 
ability. Occupations, 1949, 27, 460-461.—A study 
of the vocational preferences and Henmon-Nelson 
IQ of 550 high school students indicates that voca- 
tions requiring advanced professional training are 
generally selected by students with high mental 
abilities, and that occupations requiring little 
training are selected by students with lower mental 
abilities.—G. S. Speer. 

4871. Seeman, Julius. (U. Chicago, Jil.) An 
investigation of client reactions to vocational coun- 
seling. J. consult. Psychol., 1949, 13, 95-104.— 
This is the second of 2 studies designed to describe 
preliminary interview methods in vocational coun- 
seling and to report client reactions to the counseling 
and testing process. Clients differed significantly in 
their reactions to the interviews but there was no 
relation between counseling method and client 
reaction. These reactions were caused by the per- 
sonal qualities of the counselors such as warmth and 
interest.—S. G. Dulsky. 


4872. Smigel, Erwin O. (Indiana U., Blooming- 
ton.) The veteran looks for work. Occupations, 
1949, 27, 466-468.—The younger veterans, less sure 
of their job aims than the older man, may be classified 
in 2 groups: those who accept jobs offered to them, 
shifting from one to another until they find satis- 
factory work; and those who do not accept jobs 
because none are offered which meet their unrealistic 
standards. Vocational guidance for the latter group 
is of great importance.—G. S. Speer. 


BEHAVIOR DEVIATIONS 


4873. Brown, J. A. C. Psychiatry for everyman. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1947. x, 247 p. 
$3.00.—In this work, which attempts to present psy- 
chiatric knowledge of general interest in simple lan- 
guage, psychiatry is defined as “that aspect of heal- 
ing which has as its aim the correction of abnormal 
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behavior—behavior which arises, in general, from 
the clash between primitive desires inherited from 
our evolutionary past and the more recently acquired 
tendencies which become necessary at the higher 
levels of social life.”" The philosophical and psycho- 
logical backgrounds of me < mre are briefly sketched 
and chapters are devoted to the nervous system, 
the mind-body problem, Freud’s, Jung’s, Adler’s, 
and other theories. The final chapters deal with 
psychopathology, intelligence, psychosis, psycho- 
pathic states, neuroses and treatment.—J. W. 
Bowles, Jr. 

4874. Deutsch, Felix. Applied psychoanalysis; 
selected objectives of psychotherapy. New York: 
Grune & Stratton, 1949. 244 p. $3.75.—An ab- 
breviated, analytically-oriented therapeutic technic 
termed ‘“‘sector therapy” involving the interview 
permits a goal-limited adjustment therapy of the 
patient. This is presented in a domi 5 series of 
14 interviews in Part I. Part II discusses the rela- 
tionships of psychiatry and social work. Parts III 
and IV respectively treat of mental health in 
industry and family disruption, each through pres- 
entation of illustrative case histories—WN. dH. 
Pronko. 

4875. Gadow, Evavon. Irrenpflege. (Care of the 
insane.) Beitr. allg. Med., 1948, No. 6, 9-39.— 
Impressions of a nurse studying the care of the in- 
sane. As Professor Weizsaecker points out in a 
lengthy foreword: “It does not happen often that a 
nurse combines inclination with ability to express 
her impressions in such a manner that they are not 
destined for either doctor, or the sick or any outer 
reason.” It is a kind of running commentary in 
diary form.—J. H. Bunsel. 


4876. Ginsberg, Sol W. (Hebrew Union College, 
Cincinnati, O.) Man’s place in God’s world, a psy- 
chiatrist’s evaluation. Cincinnati: Hebrew Union 
College-Jewish Institute of Religion, 1948. 30 p. 
50¢.—Speaking specifically of psychoanalysis and 
religion, the author points out that there are at least 
3 problems which are of central concern to both. 
First, the problem of the egotism of man, that is, 
“the discovery of the proper balance between him- 
self and his immediate family and the world out- 
side."" Second, the problem of the basic conflicts in 
the human being between “current enjoyment and 
constructive planning for the future which involves 
sacrifice of enjoyment.” Third, the problem of the 
individual's acquisition and structuring of a system 
of values. In this connection, the author cites the 
importance of that concept of development (held by 
modern dynamic psychoanalytic psychiatry) which 
stresses “the influence of parents and those who 
stand in the role of parents during the earliest years 
of life.”” In conclusion, it is suggested that instead of 
expending energy in conflict with one another, 
religion and psychology should share the task of 
furthering ‘‘constructive forces making for the good 


way of life.”"—P. K. Hastings. 
4877. Lorand, Sandor. The yearbook of 
ork: International 


psychoanalysis. Vol. 4. 


New 
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Universities Press, 1949. 356 p. $7.50.—A selected 
collection of papers published originally in 1947 are 
brought together in this 1948 yearbook. Abstracts 
of the 21 papers have appeared earlier. 22-item 
list of selected readings.—A. J. Sprow. 


4878. New York State. Department of Mental 
Hygiene. These bear the torch; New York State’s 
eat oa for mental health. Utica, N. Y.: State 

ospitals Press, 1949. 50 p.—An illustrated bro- 
chure intended to acquaint the layman with dis- 
orders of the human mind and the problem of caring 
for the mentally ill; the New York state system of 
mental hospitals, schools for the mentally defective, 
institution for epileptics; care and treatment of 
patients, medical, nursing service, occupational and 
recreational therapy, nutrition, social service; the 
staff and training program; prevention, research, and 
statistics; community relations; and the future of 
the program.—A. J. Sprow. 


4879. Polatin, Phillip (Columbia U., New York.), 
& Philtine, Ellen C. How psychiatry helps. New 
York: Harper, 1949. xii, 242 p. $3.00.—In non- 
technical terms the various types of mental disorder 
are presented. There follow chapters on psycho- 
analytic therapy, direct interview psychotherapy, 
other forms of psychotherapy, psychosomatics, 
shock treatments, psychosurgery, chemical treat- 
ments, and preventive psychiatry. There is also a 
brief discussion of alcoholism, drug addiction, 
epilepsy, and general paresis. Foreword by Nolan 
D. C. Lewis and Appendix giving addresses of 
treatment centers and other data.—D. Prager. 


4880. Requet, A. Le destin des déments. (The 
destiny of the mentally ill.) Psyché, 1948, 3, 1041- 
1047.—The author describes the sad plight of the 
inmates of mental institutions throughout the world, 
the attitudes toward them by the general populace, 
and the symptoms and causes which may be predic- 
tions of the afflictions. Senility and paralytic 
afflictions are catastrophies, which, at times, could 
be prevented if precautious had been taken. Case 
studies are presented to illustrate specific types of 
neglect of treatment and salvage. Marriage and 
divorce, and also heredity may be basic causes of 
these afflictions. Much of this misery could have 
been avoided in the world by use of preventive 
measures. Where so very much effort and money 
are expended throughout the world for progress and 
improvement, the author cannot understand why the 
field of the mentally abnormal has been neglected. 
He feels that in the future greater consideration will 
be given to the prevention of these unfortunate con- 
ditions.—0O. I. Jacobsen. 


4881. Valentine, C. W. Psychology and mental 
health. London: Methuen, 1948. vii, 85 p. 4s.— 
The expansion and revision of a group of broadcast 
talks on such subjects as work, worry and conflict, 
repressions, irritability and complexes, depression, 
inferiority, and loneliness, emotions and how they 
affect us, and suggestion, auto-suggestion, and the 
attitude to life, intended to explain and illustrate 
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common mental disorders. 26 references.—A. J. 


Sprow. 
[See also abstract 5101. ] 


MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


4882. Fay, Temple (Neurophysical Rehabilitation 
Clinic, Philadelphia, Pa.), & Doll, Edgar, A. Organic 
impairment simulating mental deficiency. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1949, 19, 112-119.—Argument and 
case material are presented to indicate possible 
errors of diagnosis in patients with atypical develop- 
mental retardation simulating mental deficiency but 
actually due to organic impairment. Under suitable 
treatment some such patients warrant optimistic 
prognosis.—R. E. Perl. 


4883. Rank, Beata. (James Jackson Putnam 
Children’s Center, Boston, Mass.) Adaptation of the 
psychoanalytic technique for the treatment of young 
children with atypical development. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1949, 19, 130-139.—Young children 
whose development has been arrested at a primitive, 
infantile level and who have generally been con- 
sidered psychotic or feebleminded are the subjects of 
this study. It is claimed that these children in 
reality suffered gross emotional deprivation as a 
result of a special family constellation in which a 
narcissistic immature mother was not able to offer 
the infant in his early stages an environment with 
an emotional climate favorable for the formation 
and differentiation of the self and the establishment 
of the reality principle. The scattered, fragmented 
personality of such children and their retreat and 
withdrawal are understood as an escape from a 
dangerous world. Treatment must start with 
restitution through acceptance of the child on what- 
ever level of emotional development he may be, 
regardless of chronological age.—R. E. Perl. 


4884. Schmidt, Bernardine G. (U. Mississippi, 
University.) Development of social competencies in 
adolescents originall ified as feeble-minded. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1949, 19, 125-129.—In an 
attempt to explore the developmental possibilities 
of children classified as feeble-minded, an experi- 
mental program was carried out in the Chicago 
Public Schools using as subjects 254 children from 
12 to 14 years of age who had been diagnosed as 
feeble-minded. The educational program empha- 
sized demonstration, observation, and active partic- 
ipation. Social institutions which children and 
adults must use as they live in a free society were 
used as a basis for study. After 8 years a large 
proportion of the children had reached a degree of 
personal, social, and intellectual behavior, and a 
level of academic and vocational competency equiva- 
lent to the average adult of their years, despite the 
fact that they had originally been classified as feeble- 
minded.—R. E. Perl. 

4885. Schneersohn, P. Spezifische Begabung 
bei debilen Kindern; Grundlagen zu einer Psycho- 
logie von zwei Intelligenzarten. (Special talents in 
moron children; foundations of a psychology of two 
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1948, 


modes of intelligence.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 
15, 33-76; 100-101.—A 2 year systematic investiga- 
tion was carried out at 2 schools for high-grade 
mentally defectives in Tel-Aviv; the results indicate 
that morons pr special talents equal, and often 


superior, to those of normal children. These talents 
were observed in 8 areas, 6 of which are artistic 
(music, drawing, sculpture, reciting, drama and 
dance), the other 2 being leadership and ethics. 
With a staff of special teachers an effort was made to 
develop these talents for practical and professional 
purposes; the success of this endeavor depended on 
the economic conditions in the home of a given child, 
as well as on personality factors. 2 types of intelli- 
gence are proposed: logical, concerned with objective 
concepts, and intuitive-emotional, concerned with 
subjective images. Moron children are seldom re- 
tarded in the latter and can make satisfactory prog- 
ress in those fields of art which are not too much 
linked with the development of the former. 32- 
item bibliography. French summary.—R. Lassner. 


[See also abstract 4912. ] 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


4886. Choisy, Maryse. La saison de l’agressivité. 
(The time of aggressiveness.) Psyché, 1948, 3, 
970-980.—Aggressiveness is a form of pathology. 
Various opinions on aggressiveness, of many author- 
ities, are presented, and it is pointed out that it 
tends to modify social structure. Causes of ag- 
gressiveness are discussed, including the superego, 
will power, compensation, training or lack of train- 
ing, heredity and environment. The family may be 
of greatest importance in this factor. The Freudian 
hypothesis is considered the most applicable in 
aggressiveness, namely, that of heredity of nervous 
characteristics. This is one of the many interesting 
topics of study in social contact, and science can 
still go far in its progress in the investigation of 
causes of specific social reactions.—O. J. Jacobsen. 

4887. Esmarch, Ole. (Store Kongensgade 97, 
Copenhagen, Denmark.) Histamine and antihista- 
mine treatment of headache patients with special 
reference to therapeutic action of histamine. Acta 
psychiat., Kbh., 1948, 23, 235-245.—Excluding sug- 
gestibility as far as possible, repeated histamine in- 
jections may help patients with uncharacteristic 
headache. Allergic mechanisms may continue to 
assert themselves. 9 of 20 patients unaffected by 
benedryl benefited from histamine.—D. Prager. 


4888. Fodor, Nandor. (870 Seventh Ave., New 
York, 19.) The role of the mother in the fear of 
rape. Amer. Imago, 1948, 5, 317-334.—A woman 
patient suffered from constipation, rectal and 
vaginal pains, urination compulsion, and nightmare 
dreams. 40 analytic sessions uncovered an identi- 
fication between rape fears and birth and brought 
about great improvement in the patient’s health and 
emotional life.—W. A. Varvel. 


4889. Godin, André. Suicide ou sacrifice? (Su- 
icide or sacrifice?) Psyché, 1948, 3, 1048-1063.— 








4890-4897 


Heroism in war can actually be suicide on the part 
of the soldier, but is never considered so in popular 
opinion, even though it may be proven the case. 
The author is conducting extensive research in this 
project, and has attempted to answer 3 questions, 
namely: (1) Is suicide a normal attitude? (2) How 
does suicide influence psychology of the criminal? 
(3) What is the significance of heroic death in psy- 
chology of adolescence? Questionnaires were an- 
swered by 169 adults; 92% admitted that there had 
been times in their lives which were favorable to 
death; 19% admitted that these times were of su- 
icidal tendencies. Other statistics cover the entire 
questionnaire. More research is needed, as also 
better facilities for study of the other 2 questions. 
Suicide may be sacrifice but there is also the inborn 
tendency of self-preservation which varies in 
strength in people.—0O. I. Jacobsen. 


4890. Haber, Sidney; Paley, Aaron, & Block, 
Arnold S. (Winter V. A. Hosp., Topeka, Kans.) 
Treatment of problem drinkers at Winter Veterans 
Administration Hospital. Bull. Menninger Clin., 
1949, 13, 24~30.—At the Winter Veterans Adminis- 
tration Hospital patients carefully selected as co- 
operative and as desiring treatment are segregated 
on an “alcoholic ward” with modified closed ward 
supervision. Therapy involves individual, group, 
and milieu techniques as well as cooperation with 
Alcoholics Anonymous for selected patients. The 
general procedure of group therapy is outlined with 
particular attention to psychodramatic role playing. 
A case history is presented to illustrate many phases 
of the treatment program.—W. A. Varvel. 


4891. Klein, Eva. (New York Med. Coll.) The 
treatment of alcoholism. A case history. Amer. J. 
Psychother., 1949, 3, 74-85.—A case report of the 
successful treatment by short term psychotherapy 
of a 52-year-old man who had been drinking heavily 
for 20 years. Analysis revealed that his drinking 
represented a neurotic attempt to solve personal 
problems by a passive, dependent, insecure person 
who had developed a morbid perfectionism and com- 
petitiveness which could have no realistic success. 
—E. M. L. Burchard. 


4892. Mannoni, O. Le complexe de dépendance 
et la structure de la personnalité. (The dependence 
complex as it affects personality structure.) Psyché, 
1948, 3, 1160-1163.—This is a continuation of 
preceding articles (see 23: 4209) which deal with 
the psychology of colonies in which dependence is 
established, and after it has once become established, 
may continue to’ be tolerated through habit. The 
example of France and Madagascar is given, where 
the latter colony has requested independence, but 
which has not been granted because it is not yet 
ready. Similar attitudes may be found in individuals 
who have dependence complexes and may never lose 
them, due to sustaining them. It is not a question 
of master and slave, but it may be a condition which, 
having become habituated, there may be fear of the 
risk in alchange.—O. I. Jacobsen. 
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in Lee haan Ah epeenais aetea oh er 
nia, Los Ang ometric - 
chopathic pene TED sn of alcoholics. J. nd ae 5 
Psychol., 1949, 13, 111-118.—314 male alcoholics 
were compared with 222 male nonalcoholics on the 
Psychopathic Deviate Scale of the MMPI. Al- 
coholics made significantly higher scores than did 
the nonalcoholics. The Manson Evaluation ap- 
pears to be a more discriminating measure for the 
purpose of detecting alcoholics.—S. G. Dulsky. 
4894. Manson, Morse Packard. A psychometric 
differentiation of alcoholics from nonalcoholics. 
In Unwversity of Southern California, Abstracts of 
dissertations . . . 1948. Los Angeles, Calif., 1948, 
177-180.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1948. 


4895. Stern, Erich. Sur un cas de troubles du 
comportement chez une jeune fille a l’égard de son 
accouchement et de son enfant. (A case of con- 
duct disorder in a young girl in regard to her preg- 
nancy and her child.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1948, 15, 
8-14.—In recent time educators have come to be- 
lieve that sex education for children can eliminate 
many of the problems encountered in the past. 
However, if this instruction is given by the parents, 
it can be effective only if they have resolved their 
own sex problems. A case is described of a seven- 
teen year old girl, of normal intelligence and with 
normal reactions otherwise, who not only concealed 
her illegitimate pregnancy but even after the birth 
of her baby was unwilling to acknowledge that she 
had had sexual relations; she refused to have any- 
thing to do with the baby and left him in her 
mother’s care. Through psychiatric study her 
strange reaction was traced back to the manner in 
which she had received sex instruction by her 
(divorced) mother. The conclusion is drawn from 
this case that instruction in sex matters does not 
guarantee normal and natural sex behavior.—R. 
Lassner. 

4896. Wells, F. L. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Adjustment —— at u ns at upper extremes of 
test “intelligence’’: J. genet. 
Psychol., 1949, 74, 61-84. oto summaries are 
presented for 10 individuals with a mean age of 27 
years to illustrate adjustment difficulties of various 
sorts in the presence of high capacities in abstract 
intelligence. Brief information is given as to 
history, somatotype, performance on certain tests 
of abstract intelligence, Rorschach responses, and 
handwriting characteristics. Where available, a 
report is also given as to subsequent real-life per- 
formance.—R. B. Ammons. 


[See also abstracts 4572, 4612, 4818, 4927. ] 


SpEECH DISORDERS 


4897. Johnson, Wendell; — Spencer F 
Curtis, James F., Edney, Clarence -+ & Keaster, 
Jacqueline. (U. Jowa, Jowa City.) Speech handi- 
capped school children. New York: Harper, 1948. 
xv, 464 p. $3.00.—This text is addressed to the 
classroom teacher as a “‘letter of introduction to the 
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It tells the classroom teacher 
“what to do until the s h correctionist comes, 
after she arrives, and while she is away.”” Sections 
are devoted to the following topics: The Clinical 
Point of View in Education, Disorders of Articula- 
tion, Disorders of Voice, Stuttering, Retarded Speech 
Development, Cleft Palate, Cerebral Palsy, Im- 
paired Hearing, The Public School Speech Cor- 
rection Program. The appendix includes case 
history forms, drill materials for speech and lip 
reading practice, articulation and sound discrimina- 
tion tests, techniques for examining the oral cavity 
and dental structures, methods of estimating na- 
tural pitch, group therapy techniques useful for 
stutterers, and check lists for observing behavior of 
individuals with speech defects. A 50-item an- 
notated bibliography is included.— J. Matthews. 

4898. Van Riper, Charles. (Western Michigan 
Coll. Educ., Kalamazoo.) Stuttering. Chicago: 
National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 
Inc., 11 S. LaSalle Street, 1948. 60 p. Free.— 
Review of the generally agreed upon modern con- 
cepts of stuttering by authorities in the field of 
speech disorders, prepared for the American Speech 
and Hearing Association. The pamphlet is intended 
for the non-professional public but has much value 
for the professional public as well. Stuttering is 
described both in children and adults. The usual 
onset of stuttering in young childhood; the problem 
of examination and location of this onset, general 
methods of treatment by parents and others, are all 
covered from the point of view of the general public. 
Suggestions for parents which have been proved 
helpful by a number of different clinics are given 
and the general method of correction by profession- 
ally qualified speech correctionists is outlined.— 
M. F. Palmer. 

4899. Wood, Alice L. Sound games; speech 
correction for your very young. New York: E. P. 
Dutton, 1948. 103 p. $1.50.—‘This book is 
planned to assist parents and teachers of young 
children in the correction of certain common speech 
defects... The author’s remedial procedures are 
based on 2 basic psychological principles: (1) calling 
attention to a mechanism which is largely automatic 
tends to disturb coordination; (2) a learned reaction 
to a given stimulus tends to remain constant. Jingles 
and ditties have been prepared to illustrate various 
sounds. The sounds are first taught in isolation and 
in nonsense syllables before they are combined into 
meaningful words. In preparing the jingles and 
ditties ‘simplicity, repetition and rhythm were the 
main objectives.” —J. Matthews. 


[See also abstract 5009. ] 
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4900. Birnbaum, Karl. (Municipal Court, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) A court psychiatrist’s view of juvenile 
delinquents. Ann. Amer. Acad. polit. soc. Sci., 
1949, 261, 55-63.—Personality problem cases among 
juvenile offenders are not psychotic but rather 


speech correctionist.”’ 
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mental defectives, defective delinquents, constitu- 
tional or sexuai psychopaths. The solution to these 
problems must be sought in the nature of the per- 
sonality itself and “involves the immature mind from 
within and the environmental influences from with- 
out.” Each case is unique and a discriminating 
analysis ‘‘must not only show the special significance, 
sition, and role which the various dynamic forces 
ave in the complex interplay of factors, but also 
explain how these agents operate in the particular 
psychological configuration and sequence that finally 
leads to delinquent behavior and personality pat- 
terns.”—A. Burton. 

4901. Carr, Lowell Juilliard. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Organization for delinquency control. Ann. 
Amer. Acad. polit, soc. Sci., 1949, 261, 64-76.—Some 
American states are only now passing from the indi- 
vidual-treatment second phase of delinquency to the 
third phase of state-wide orientation of control 
efforts. 5 states—California, Massachusetts, Minne- 
sota, New York, and Wisconsin—have official pre- 
vention bodies and are aware of the values of the 
mobilization of scientific research, skilled techniques, 
social action, and social organization. On the whole, 
however, this awareness is weak and poorly imple- 
mented even in these states. The richer the state 
the more likely are there to be preventative services, 
but the services are unevenly distributed throughout 
the state. Different states are in different stages of 
development of supplementary services for preven- 
tion.—A. Burton. 


4902. Clinard, Marshal B. (U. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son.) Secondary community influences and juvenile 
delinquency. Ann. Amer. Acad. polit. soc. Sci., 
1949, 261, 42-54.—It is not satisfactory in studying 
delinquency to concentrate only on the personality 
characteristics of the delinquent or his family, as- 
sociates, or neighborhood. Secondary contacts such 
as the school, court, radio, newspaper, and movies 
have a direct but not carefully delineated influence 
on the promotion of delinquency. Probably the 
most important of these secondary influences is the 
generalized public flouting of the law and the incon- 
sistent demands made upon juveniles for conduct 
which adults themselves do not hold themselves ac- 
countable for. The school, police, and the news- 
paper are all considered as delinquency contributors. 
—A. Burton. 

4903. Costello, John B. (Boys Vocational Sch., 
Lansing, Mich.) Institutions for juvenile delin- 
quents. Ann. Amer. Acad. polit. soc. Sci., 1949, 261, 
166-178.—The public is fickle in its attitude toward 
training schools. They are criticized both for their 
harshness and laxness. Training schools fall into 
2 types, private and state, and 200 is considered the 
upper limit of capacity. The training program con- 
sists of 4 phases: reception, training, preparation for 
release, and parole.—A. Burion. 

4904. Gilbert, G. M. Etude de Hermann Goer- 
ing. (Study of Herman Goering.) Psyché, 1948, 
3, 795-820.—Aggressive tendencies from early 
childhood were manifested in the biography of 
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Goering. He wasin a military environment through- 
out his childhood, and he readily adopted military 
ways and mannerisms of the Prussian type, as also 
their patriotism and ideology. Statements made by 
Goering at the ages of 12 years and on, vividly indi- 
cate the extreme aggression and its progressive 
growth and development, as also the revolutionary 
and militaristic opinions and ideas he had acquired. 
The No. 2 Nazi showed heartless and warlike ten- 
dencies and aloofness. His IQ, taken after he was a 
prisoner, was 138. During his prison term he had 
the same attitudes and justified the Nazi atrocities 
as something to be expected as natural, but when the 
Rorschach test was given there were indications of 
guilt such as “blood on the hands.” The Allies and 
the United States in particular were stupid in the 
pretense of democracy and morality. It was not 
until a few days before the time he was condemned 
to death that he seemed nervous and tense, shortly 
before this great criminal ended his own life.—0O. J. 
Jacobsen, 

4905. Gilpin, Ruth. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill.) Foster home care for delinquent children. 
Ann. Amer. Acad. polit. soc. Sci., 1949, 261, 120-127. 
—There are no infallible and rigid rules for the dis- 
position of a delinquent child and so no mechanical 
procedure as to foster, boarding, or institutional care 
can be applied. Uniquely enough, there are some 
children who do not profit by a foster home program 
and do better in institutions under group living. 
Foster home placement and care is case work—and 
case work is helping under the aegis of a social 
agency. It is a mistake to ignore the parents in 
foster home placement and in fact in any disposition 
of the child.—A. Burton. 


4906. Henriquez, Enrique C. Trastornos men- 
tales transitorios y responsibilidad criminal. (Tem- 
porary mental aberrations and criminal responsi- 
bility.) Havana: Jesus Montero, 1949. (Biblioteca 
Juridica de Autores Cubanos y Extranjeros, Vol. 
CXXX.) 138 p.—The contrasting views of medi- 
cine and law over criminal responsibility, the Cuban 
legal view of temporary mental conditions, twilight 
hypnotic states, and a detailed account of the ex- 
amination of a person of superior cultural background 
who suffered a temporary mental aberration result- 
ing in homocide constitute the contents of this vol- 
ume.—R. J. Corsint. 


4907. Karpman, Ben. (St. Elisabeths Hosp., 
Washington, D. C.) Case studies in the cho- 
pathology of crime. Vol. IV: Cases 14-17. ash- 


ington: Medical Science Press, 1948. xxxv, 875 p. 
$17.50.—The 4 case histories in this volume con- 
tinue the author’s presentation of case material from 
the Department of the Criminal Insane (Howard 
Hall) at St. Elizabeths Hospital (see 7: 5941; 19: 
756; and 23: 2320). Offered as a reference source for 
research in criminal material, the studies attempt to 
provide some understanding of criminality through 
an intensive study of the life of the individual crim- 
inal. Clinical material elicited is a by-product of 
treatment in the hospital-prison situation. Al- 
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though committed to an eclectic psychodynamic 
approach, the author “made no attempt in these 
studies to prove that criminality is due to purely 
psychogenic and emotional influences.” Hospital 
records, outside information, psychoanalytic ma- 
terial, history, autobiography, interviews, question- 
naires and answers, and dreams make up the body of 
the cases. Murder provides the underlying unity of 
this selection of histories. However, Case 16 was 
innocent of the crime to which he pleaded guilty, his 
action being a result of depression and a desire for 
self-punishment. The other cases are psychopaths 
but were hospitalized for prison psychosis, “a re- 
action indigenous to prison and confinement.”— 
C. L. Golightly. 

4908. Killian, Frederick W. (Clark U., Worces- 
ter, Mass.) The juvenile court as an institution. 
Ann. Amer. Acad. polit. soc. Sci., 1949, 261, 89-100. 
—Procedures, structure, intake, and powers of the 
juvenile court are discussed. Future directions are 
pointed out.—A. Burton. 

4909. MacCormick, Austin H. Children in our 
jails. Ann. Amer. Acad. polit. soc. Sci., 1949, 261, 
150-157.—Thousands of children are confined each 
year in county jails and numerous reports on jail 
conditions have failed to rouse the American public. 
This public apathy is based upon a lack of knowledge 
of jail conditions and a feeling that the jail inmate 
is dirty and depraved and not worthy of sympathy. 
The political nature of jail administration is a bar 
to improvement. The solution to the problem is 
action on a state level and the awakening of public 
opinion to the children in jails —A. Burton. 

4910. McKay, Henry D. (Jilinois Institute for 
Juvenile Research, Chicago.) The neighborhood and 
child conduct. Ann. Amer. Acad. polit. soc. Sci., 
1949, 261, 32-41.—“‘The neighborhood furnishes the 
setting in which the child is educated either for 
conventional or for delinquent behavior. If the 
values of the neighborhood are consistent, this con- 
sistency is likely to be reflected in conventional be- 
havior. If, however, conventional institutions are 
not completely adequate, and illegal institutions and 
activities develop and persist in the neighborhood, 
the conflict of values is likely to be reflected in high 
rates of violation of the conduct norms.’’—A. 
Burton. 

4911. Norman, Sherwood. (National Probation 
and Parole Association, New York.) The detention 
home. Ann. Amer. Acad. polit. soc. Sci., 1949, 261, 
159-165.—The detention home period is a pre-hear- 
ing period which calls for case work and not sus- 
pension of activity. Detention should be used only 
where pre-hearing clinical study is not possible or 
desirable in the home and where there is a likelihood 
of running away or further delinquency. Detention 
is not for dependent children; not for commitment 
purposes; not for storage; and not for punishment.— 
A. Burton. 

4912. Ortiz de Landazuri, Eduardo. os 
commentarios sobre las bases biolégicas de la 
criminalidad infantil. (Some comments on the 
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biological bases of criminality of the feeble-minded). 
Criminalia, Mex., 1948, 14, 424—430.—The author fol- 
lowing Lutz classified the material as follows: (1) 
oligophrenia, (2) specia! forms of (1), e.g., mongo- 
lism, cretinism, etc., (3) brain diseases, e.g., vaso- 
motoric and traumatic disturbances, (4) epidemic 
encephalitis, (5) schizophrenia, (6) epilepsy. These 
organic disturbances may bring about abandonment 
of social consciousness and resulting criminality 
may be supported by such cricumstances as: 
brutality of parents, orphanages, economic misery, 
alcoholism of parents, educational factors, e.g., 
poor school systems, attitudes of teachers, etc. In 
the treatment of moronic delinquency biological 
causalities must be taken into account—J. H. 
Bunzel. 

4913. Page, Leo. Prisons and commonsense. 
Nineteenth Century, 1948, 144, 262-268.—There 
appears to be an increase in both the number and 
kinds of crimes committed in post-war England. 
The author raises the question whether the tradi- 
tional penal theory of punishment as a deterrent is 
successful He presents arguments to indicate the 
social value of rehabilitation rather than punish- 
ment in dealing with criminals, especially first or 
young offenders.—C. M. Louttit. 


4914. Porterfield, Austin L. (Texas Christian U., 
Ft. Worth.) A decade of serious crimes in the 
United States: some trends and hypotheses. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1948, 13, 44-54.—Part I offenses as 
classified in Uniform Crime Reports issued by the 
FBI for the decade 1937-1946 were surveyed and 
index scores assigned by states for pre- and post-war 
rates of crime. Serious crime rates were correlated 
with such factors as population shift, heterogeneity, 
percentage Negroes, urbanization, and social well- 
being. Data indicate that (1) “the national serious 
crime index remained relatively unchanged to 1943, 
but the trends were significantly downward in a 
majority of the states from 1937-39 to the war 
period and thence sharply upward to 1946 and the 
postwar period in a large majority of the states and 
in the nation as a whole.” (2) “. . . social dis- 
organization, mobility of population, the related 
heterogeneity of population and culture, and dif- 
ferential crime patterns are significant factors in 
determining the amounts and kinds of crimes com- 
mitted.”—H. H. Nowlis. 


4915. Porterfield, Austin L. (Texas Christian U., 
Fort Worth.), & Talbert, Robert H. Crime, suicide 
& social well-being in your state and city. Fort 
Worth: Leo Potishman Foundation, 1949. viii, 
121 p.—In the concept of social well-being 6 factors 
seem necessary: economic welfare, education and 
culture, living conditions, voting franchise, medical 
facilities and goodness of health. The authors, 
using data based on official statistics, and using the 
national average as a base of 100, obtain index 
figures for each of the states for these 6 factors as 
well as an overall score referring to the social well- 
being of each state. The problem of crime is con- 
sidered separately, and after discussing the difficulty 
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of reporting criminal statistics, indices of crime in 
the various states and in selected large cities are 
reported. Of 19 large cities, Los Angeles ranks first, 
Buffalo last in terms of frequency of major crimes, 
with Chicago 13th. Mississippi, which rates last in 
terms of social well-being, has the lowest suicide 
rate; while Nevada which has the second highest 
crime rate, has the highest suicide rate of all states. 
The purpose of the book is to present data which 
people who are interested in euthenics can use for 
social improvements.—R. J. Corsini. 

4916. Powers, Edwin. (Cambridge-Somerville 
Youth Study, Cambridge, Mass.) An experiment in 
prevention of delinquency. Ann. Amer. Acad. 
polit. soc. Sci., 1949, 261, 77-88.—The 10-year 
study of the Cambridge-Somerville Youth Study is 
described. Comparison of control and treatment 
subjects reveals that this special type of treatment 
was no more effective than the usual forces in the 
community preventing boys from committing de- 
linquent acts. However, though the first stages of 
delinquency are not wholly averted by treatment 
at the 8-to-11 year level, the more serious stages of 
delinquency are curtailed. Further analysis of the 
data is planned.—A. Burton. 

4917. Reinemann, John Otto. (Municipal Court, 
Philadelphia, Pa.) Probation and the juvenile de- 
linquent. Ann. Amer. Acad. polit. soc. Sci., 1949, 
261, 109-119.—The positive values of probation in 
juvenile cases are its individualistic form of treat- 
ment; the techniques of social case work and the 
constructive values of authority; the use of com- 
munity resources and that of the child’s own home; 
and, because, it is not punitive, it is free of social 
stigma. The average optimum case load is con- 
sidered as 50 and short term probation, say less than 
6 months, is not advocated.—A. Burion. 

4918. Rubin, Sol. The legal character of juvenile 
delinquency. Ann. Amer. Acad. polit. soc. Sci., 
1949, 261, 1-8.—The juvenile courts vary in the 
efficacy and extent of their functions but almost all 
remove the child offender from the criminal courts. 
The second function of treatment and protection is 
probably less well done. These courts are overly 
concerned with behavior which may not be related 
to crime prevention. Caution is suggested when 
they become concerned with standards of conduct 
rather than delinquency per se. There is a need for 
a more explicit definition of delinquency, but it is 
relatively unimportant when compared with the 
need for adequate court personnel and services.— 
A. Burton. 

4919. Ruiz-Funes, Mariano. La peligrosidad y 
sus experiencias legales. (Criminal psychopathy 
and its legal history.) Havana: Jesus Montero, 1948. 
647 p.—A number of writers on the topic of criminal- 
ity have identified a condition which predisposes 
people to crime, the main ingredient of which appears 
to be a social recklessness. This condition which we 
call criminal psychopathy has been studied inten- 
sively, and a number of theories for its beginning 
have been offered, as well as methods for handling 
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this social problem, which is not necessarily related 
to crime, but is always socially dangerous as in pros- 
titution, alcoholism, drug addiction, and vagabond- 
ism. A number of legal writers and jurists have 
identified this condition, and in almost every civil- 
ized country laws have been directed towards the 
protection of society from this evil, such as steriliza- 
tion laws in the United States. 200-item bibli- 
ography.— R. J. Corsini. 


4920. Schramm, Gustave L. (Juvenile Court, 
Allegheny County, Pittsburgh, Pa.) Philosophy of 
the juvenile court. Ann. Amer. Acad. polit. soc. 
Scei., 1949, 261, 101-108.—The juvenile court, now 
50 years old, is a court of equity and devoted to the 
protection and treatment of children. It recognizes 
the principle that children cannot be held account- 
able for their behavior as are adults. Because of 
these objectives the infringement of the courts au- 
thority, as for example through Youth Authorities 
and administrative bodies, is considered unwise. 
The juvenile court is an integral part of any com- 
munity program of services to children and has 
residual powers to protect the state as well as the 
child. It carries with it broad public support and 
thus gives status to specialized sciences whose skill 
the court needs.—A. Burton. 


4921. Schwartz, Edward E. (U.S. Children’s 
Bureau, Washington, D. C.) Statistics of juvenile 
delinquency in the United States. Ann. Amer. Acad. 
polit. soc. Sci., 1949, 261, 9-20.—Describes the 
sources of juvenile delinquency statistics, their 
shortcomings, and offers suggestions for improving 
their validity.—A. Burton. 


4922. Sellin, Thorsten. (U. Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia.) Sweden’s substitute for the juvenile 
court. Ann. Amer. Acad. polit. soc. Sci., 1949, 261, 
137-149.—A description is provided of Sweden's 
procedures for handling juvenile delinquents through 
the boards of child care. There are no juvenile 
courts as such.—A. Burton. 


4923. Shulman, Harry Manuel. (City Coll., New 
York.) The family and juvenile delinquency. Ann. 
Amer. Acad. polit. soc. Sci., 1949, 261, 21-31.— 
Juvenile delinquency is more correctly the break- 
down in the normal functions and emotional rela- 
tionships of the family. In terms of the parents it 
involves a sense of helplessness in dealing with the 
situation; ambivalent needs to protect and punish 
the child; and feelings of social shame and lack of 
competence when the problem is revealed. Size of 
the family, occupational and economic status, 
crowding, and ethnic membership have to some 
degree been found related to the incidence of de- 
linquency. The case for the broken home is more 
equivocal but the weight of the evidence appears to 
indicate this as a factor. Associations must be con- 
sidered an influence, but lateral as opposed to verti- 
cal influences are the more important. Most sig- 
nificant of all in family influence are the parental 
attitudes toward the child and the love and affection 
given.—A. Burton. 
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4924. Tappan, Paul W. (New York U.) Chil- 
dren and youth in the criminal court. Ann. Amer. 
Acad. polit, soc. Sci., 1949, 261, 128-136.—In spite 
of the gains of the juvenile court the delinquent is 
still dealt with as a junior criminal. Even in the 
juvenile court he may be subjected to identical pro- 
cedures which take place in the criminal courts. In 
40 states the juvenile courts serve other functions 
and the juvenile aspects may be only a small part of 
the whole business. It is even believed that the 
elimination of some ordinary elements of the due 
process in some juvenile courts of poor quality may 
add to the youngster’s difficulties. Overlapping of 
court jurisdiction occurs in 40 states and some of- 
fenses are solely reserved for the criminal court. 
The Youth Correction Authority Movement offers 
a new advance in the disposition of above juvenile 
court age youngsters for which no adequate dis- 
position is now available.—A. Burton. 


4925. Zakolski, F.C. (Conn. Teachers Coll., New 
Britain.) Studies in delinquency: I. Personality 
structure of delinquent boys. J. genel. Psychol., 
1949, 74, 109-117.—50 boys in an industrial school 
and 50 in a public school were given a large battery 
of tests, mostly of the paper and pencil type in the 
personality area. The mean age of the groups was 
15.5 years, and they were equated for national origin. 
The delinquent boy “‘is less intelligent, has less of a 
certain type of mechanical or clinical ability, his 
health adjustment is less good, he is less social, less 
well socially adjusted, his school abilities are poorer, 
his family relations are less good, and his community 
relations are poorer. . .. The pre-delinquent boy 
is confronted with a series of failures or inadequacies 
which finally suppurate into the full-fledged clinical 
syndrome. Clinical delinquency however, becomes 
more than a series of inadequacies or failures; it is a 
positive adaptation to unresolved and apparently 
unsolvable problems. The delinquent boy has 
found an answer; he has found a mode of reaction 
which solves his problem, at least temporarily, a 
behavior pattern which becomes indurated with 
time.” —R. B. Ammons. 


4926. Zakolski, F.C. (Conn. Teachers Coll., New 
Britain.) Studies in delinquency: II. Prediction of 
delinquency in boys. J. genet. Psychol., 1949, 74, 
119-123.—From the tests used in a previous study 
(see 23: 4925), 1385 items were analysed for ability 
to discriminate between low and high delinquency 
groups. A final set of 228 items was retained, to 
which 52 items were added to permit the calculation 
of a “truth” or “rapport” score. Scores were ob- 
tained for 265 industrial school and 265 public 
junior high school boys. The corrected odd-even 
reliability based on rationally equivalent halves of 
the test was .91, and a critical ratio of 29.2 indicated 
the significance of the difference between the two 
groups. No delinquent boys scored below the non- 
delinquent mean, and no non-delinquent boys above 
the delinquent mean.—R. B. Ammons. 


[See also abstract 4496. ] 
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4927. Glik, Edward E. (Alton State Hosp., Alton, 
Ill.) Involutional psychosis with alcoholism: a 
brief case study. Rorschach Res. Exch., 1948, 12, 
168-170.—A brief case report (with Rorschach 
protocol) of a 66-year-old white male, who was com- 
mitted to a State Mental Hospital after 2 suicidal 
attempts. The Rorschach record presents an inter- 
esting configuration of both neurotic and psychotic 
indications.—E. M. L. Burchard. 


4928. ~— Holger. (Med. U. Géteborg, 
Sweden.) alononitrile in the treatment of mental 
illness. Dig. Neurol. Psychiat., 1949, 17, 200—201.— 
Abstract. 


4929. Lewis, Nolan D. C. Criteria for early 
differential diagnosis of psychoneurosis and schizo- 
phrenia. Amer. J. Psychother., 1949, 3, 4-18.—In 
milder cases schizophrenia may easily be confused 
with psychoneurosis because of the essential similar- 
ity of mental mechanisms in all human beings. Diag- 
nosis must be based on consideration of differences 
in the disorders, not upon surface similarities. Basic 
differences lie in the efficiency of the defenses against 
infantile instinctive impulses, the maintenance of 
contact with reality, and the character of the with- 
drawal of libido from the environment. Practical 
points to be considered are: (1) personality preserva- 
tion, (2) character of primary disorder, (3) nature 
of physical discomforts, (4) dissociation, (5) pro- 
jection, (6) hallucinations, (7) psychoneurotic symp- 
toms, (8) ego ideal, (9) psycholeptic attacks, (10) 
suicidal reactions, (11) intellectual disorder, (12) 
insight, and (13) progression. Discussion.—EZ. M. 
L. Burchard. 


4930. Pedersen, A., Poort R., & Schou, H. IL 
Periodical depression as an independent nosological 
entity. Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1948, 23, 285-327.— 
Periodical depression, frequently unrecognized in 
the United States, has no manic phases, is not 
familial, is often found in leptosomic individuals, 
and is usually over in 3 to 6 months. 102 cases. 
20 references.—D. Prager. 


4931. Perlman, Bernice. (Crile V. A. Hosp., 
Cleveland, O.) Group work with psychotic veterans. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychtat., 1949, 19, 69-78.—This is a 
description of the development of a group work pro- 
gram with psychotic veterans at Crile Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital. Patients were grouped on the 
basis of the degree to which their illness had limited 
their ability to relate to other people. After trying 
all-over coverage in the closed wards by this method, 
the workers felt that they were spreading themselves 
too thin and attempted a very intensive program 
with a limited group of patients, those receiving 
insulin shock treatment. Group work contributes 


to diagnosis, treatment, and postdischarge planning. 

But, of course, how much the group work itself con- 

tributes to the cure of the patient can not be deter- 

¢ Discussion by Sanford Solender.—R. E. 
erl. 
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4932. Rosenzweig, Saul. The perpetual motion 
machine; a schizophrenic contribution to folklore. 
Psychoanal. Rev., 1949, 36, 152-161.—This schizo- 
phrenic patient's fantasies suggest that the type of 
invention described has reference superficially to 
coital or masturbatory movements and more deeply 
to the fact that self-perpetuating life is the closest 
approximation now known to perpetual motion. 
The perpetual motion machine thus becomes the 
concern of psychobiology rather than physics.— 
D. Prager. 


4933. Schmidt, Hermann O. The Rorschach 
Test in a case of paranoid reaction. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1949, 13, 134-143.—The Rorschach Test 
revealed the triad necessary for paranoid activity: 
a capacity to breakdown (low F%), ability to or- 
ganize this (high Z), and some measure of persis- 
tence (s). The content of responses was noteworthy 
for its lack of masculine interests and for the empirical 
indications of homosexual suspiciousness (‘‘faces’’) 
and homosexual conflict (“‘hair”).—S. G. Dulsky. 


4934. Shneidman, Edwin S. A study of certain 
formal psychosocial aspects of fantasy production in 
schizophrenia as revealed by performance on the 
Make-a-Picture-Story (MAPS) Test. In University 
of Southern California, Abstracts of dissertations . . . 
1948. Los Angeles, Calif., 1948, 181-185.—Abstract 
of Ph.D. thesis, 1948. 


4935. Swartzlander, Earl Eugene. The psycho- 
logical effects of prefrontal leukotomy on schizo- 
phrenics. Microfilm Abstir., 1949, 9(1), 171-173.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1948, New York U. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 178 p., $2.23, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 
1131. 


[See also abstracts 4831, 4948. ] 
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4936. Andersen, A. Lloyd. (U. S. V. A., Fort 
Snelling, Minn.) Personality changes following 
prefrontal lobotomy in a case of severe psychoneu- 
rosis. J. consult. Psychol., 1949, 13, 105-107.— 
A series of psychometric examinations of a loboto- 
mized patient, including preoperative examinations, 
is presented. No intellectual changes were noted. 
The postoperative MMPI series exhibited a pro- 
gressive change from a typically schizophrenic 
profile through a typically psychopathic profile, 
faithfully reflecting the clinical personality changes 
observed.—S. G. Dulsky. 

4937. Guera, A., & Lang, T. Estudio psicolégico 
de un caso de cleptomafiia. (Psychological study 
of a case of kleptomania.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., 
Madrid, 1948, 3, 469-494.—A detailed case history 
of a kleptomaniac is presented. Her clinical history 
is related to a series of test findings on the Rorschach, 
the Pintner-Paterson, and the Szondi. Similarities 
between her behavior and that frequently encount- 
ered in certain types of cerebral pathology are noted 
and commented on.—A. J. Smith. 
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4938. Karpman, Ben. A modern Gulliver: a 
study in coprophilia. Psychoanal. Rev., 1949, 36, 
162-185.—A psychoneurotic’s comments to ‘‘Gulli- 
ver’s Travels’ are laden with strong coprophiliac 
trends and phantasies. The 3 parts of this 12 part 
article presented in this issue deal with (1) copro- 
philia, (2) mysophilia and urophilia, and (3) fetish- 
ism and partialism.—D. Prager. 

4939. Rao, C. Ra & Slater, Patrick. 
Multivariate analysis applied to differences between 
neurotic groups. Brit. J. Psychol., Statist. Sect., 
1949, 2, 17-29.—The source of material and defini- 
tion of the problems are described in detail. ‘Data 
obtained by recording the incidence of a number of 
‘pointers’ occurring significantly more frequently 
among neurotic ofhcers than normal officers in the 
Army and the Navy have been used to illustrate 
methods of multivariate analysis which appear to 
have many potential psychological applications. 
These methods serve to measure and determine the 
significance of overall differences between groups, 
taking as many dimensions into account as desired; 
to determine the main orthogonal dimensions in 
which variation between the groups occurs; and to 
calculate the likelihood that an individual may belong 
to one or other of the groups. In their present ap- 
plication they show that differences exist not only 
between the normal and the neurotic subjects, but 
between subjects diagnosed as suffering from differ- 
ent neuroses.’’"—G. C. Carter. 


4940. Shands, Harley C., & Finesinger, = E. 
(Harvard Med. Sch., Cambridge, Mass.) Lympho- 
cytes in the psychoneuroses. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1948, 105, 277—285.—Two groups of individuals, the 
“normal,” and a group of known psychoneurotics, 
were placed under situations of stress activities. 
During these periods, blood was extracted from the 
ear, and a count was made of the lymphocytes. No 
statistical difference was found between the normal 
and the psychoneurotic group; however, in the 
female group, those patients whose diagnosis had 
been one of hysteria showed a seemingly appreciable 
lower level of lymphocyte numbers. 19-item bib- 
liography.— S. H. Schpoont. 


[See also abstracts 4831, 4929. ] 


PSYCHOSOMATICS 


4941. Josselyn, Irene M. (Herrick House, Bart- 
lett, JU.) Emotional implications of rheumatic heart 
disease in children. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1949, 
19, 87-100.—Two cases are presented showing the 
anxieties and disturbances that are typical of some 
children recovering from rheumatic fever. The 
treatment goal can never be the complete resolving 
of the child's anxiety because to a certain extent the 
anxiety is based on a real danger. But the heart can 
be damaged by the additional strain anxiety places 
upon it. There have been several cases of good re- 
covery where the turning point seemed to be related 
to the relief from underlying emotional disturbance. 
—R. E. Perl. 





BEHAVIOR DEVIATIONS 


4942. Rynearson, Edward H., & Gastineau, 
Clifford F. Obesity. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. 
Thomas, 1949. viii, 134p. $3.50.—Summary of the 
literature on etiology of obesity and therapeutic 
measures for weight reduction, including psycho- 
therapy. Psychological factors, especially insecurity 
and overprotection, in the genesis of obesity were 
noted early in childhood (Bruch). In adults, over- 
eating may serve as a device to reduce emotional 
tensions. Obesity, in its turn, results in serious 
psychological problems. Marked obesity is repulsive 
and obese individuals tend to feel rejected, unable 
to join freely in many activities. Because physical 
activity requires considerable effort, the obese is 
likely to be inactive and thereby to perpetuate and 
accentuate the condition.—J. Brotek. 

4943. Straub, Leonard R., Ripley, Herbert S., & 
Wolf, Stewart. (Cornell U. Med. Coll., New York.) 
An experimental approach to psychosomatic bladder. 
N. Y. St. J. Med., 1949, 49, 635-638.—Subjects 
used had urinary complaints but no significant ab- 
normalities upon careful neurologic and urologic 
examinations. A detailed investigation of personal- 
ity features, family background, early development, 
and, in particular, reactions to traumatic life experi- 
ences, was made. The subjects’ bladder disturb- 
ances were found correlated in point of time with 
difficult life-situations, attitudes, and feeling states. 
In addition, short-term experiments were conducted 
in which changes in intravesical pressure were re- 
lated to troublesome personal conflicts. Results of 
these studies are to the effect that profound altera- 
tions in bladder function accompany change in life- 
situation and emotional state in certain individuals. 
In general, vesical hyperfunction with urinary fre- 
quency, urgency, and small bladder capacity were 
accompanied by anxiety and resentment, while 
vesical hypofunction with retention and large bladder 
capacity were accompanied by hysterical reactions 
and reactions of being overwhelmed.— F. C. Sumner. 


CLINICAL NEUROLOGY 


4944. Burton, Mary Louise Hart, & Jennings, 
Sage Holter. Your child or mine; the story of the 
cerebral-palsied child. New York, Coward-Mc- 
Cann, 1949. 64 p. $1.25.—The individual stories 
of 6 children with cerebral palsy comprise the major 
portion of this book. Emphasis is placed upon the 
social and emotional as well as the medical problems 
of this disease. The problems attendant upon the 
different forms of the disease—spastic, ataxic and 
athetoid—are stressed. Photographs showing some 
phases of treatment are included. A reference list 
of cerebral palsy associations and clinics, as well as 
sizeable bibliography, are available to both lay and 
professional readers.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 


4945. Derwort, Albert. Zur Psychophysik der 
handwerklichen Bewegungen bei Gesunden und 
Hirngeschidigten. (The psychophysics of move- 
ments in handicrafts, with respect to normal subjects 
and those with braininjury.) Bettr. allg. Med., 1948, 
No. 4, 21-77.—The purpose of the author’s experi- 
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ments is to replace clinical description with more 
controlled approaches to motor acts and their 
evaluation by patients with brain lesions. Subjects 
struck blows with a hammer whose course and speed 
were photographically recorded by light from points 
on the tool's surface. Similar records were obtained 
of blows struck with the bare hand, to which a light 
was attached. Differences were discovered between 
normal subjects’ performance and that of patients 
with extrapyramidal lesions; however, subjects 
with pyramidal lesions could not be distinguished 
from normal subjects on the basis of the motor acts 
concerned. 8 tables and 6 graphs illustrate the 
text.—R. Tyson. 


4946. Hertz, Helge (Rigshospitalets, Copenhagen, 
Denmark.), & Wulff, Munke Hertel. Intravenous 
insulin as a method to produce abnormal electroen- 
cephalograms in epileptics. Acta psychiat., Kbh., 
1948, 23, 257-260.—". . . the insulin method in the 
present form is hardly suitable to demonstrate EEG 
abnormalities in epileptics with otherwise normal 
EEG’s.” 4 of 11 patients with definite epileptic 
convulsions showed normal EEG's after insulin and 
5 of 18 normal individuals showed regular bursts of 
slow rhythms after the same amount of insulin.— 
D. Prager. 


4947. Leth Pedersen, A. (Kvindehospitalet, Ros- 
kilde, Denmark.) Mental symptoms in association 
with pituitary-hypothalamus lesions. Acta psychiat., 
Kbh., 1948, 23, 261-277.—Emotional instability 
and egocentricity are seen in cases with pituitary or 
hypothalamic lesions. Although these patients 
might be called hysterical, their mental picture was 
not reminiscent of the self-preoccupation seen in 
neurotics. Another group of patients with organic 
hypothalamic lesions presented typically hysterical 
symptoms. The hypothalamus is important in 
emotional disturbances and hysterical reactions. 
When the above emotional syndrome is observed in 
a patient, look for the more somatic dysfunctioning 
of the hypothalamus in terms of fat and carbohy- 
drate metabolism, sexual function, and blood pres- 
sure. 23 references.—D. Prager. 


4948. Minkowska, F. L’épilepsie essentielle, sa 
psychopathologie et le test de Rorschach. (Essential 
epilepsy, its psychopathology and the Rorschach 
test.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1946, 104, 321-355.— 
The results of the administration of the Rorschach 
test to essential epileptics and to schizophrenics are 
reported. In this clinical administration of the 
Rorschach, the classical procedure was modified: 
quantitative evaluation, the transcription of the re- 
sults exclusively into signs, and the psychogram 
were abandoned; on the contrary the language and 
expressions employed by the subjects tested were 
directly evaluated. Thus modified, the Rorschach 
gave evidence of the essential mechanisms of schizo- 

hrenia and of epilepsy, namely the “splitting” of 
leuler in the former and the seizure in the latter. 
Two different worlds are distinguished by means of 
the language of the two types of patients: (1) the 
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world of the schizophrenic is one made of abstraction, 
rigidity, immutability; (2) the world of the epileptic 
is ruled by the concrete, the sensory, the kinaesthe- 
sias. The same differences are found in the schizoids 
and epileptoids. The fact that there exist no essential 
differences between adults and children speaks in 
favor of the fact that these evidenced mechanisms 
border closely upon constitutional types.—F. C. 
Sumner. 


4949. Olitsky, Peter K., & Yager, Robert H. 
(Rockefeller Institute, New York.) Acute dissemin- 
ated encephalomyelitis produced in albino mice. 
Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1949, 70, 600-601.— 
In 2 series of controlled experiments with 40 mice 
as subjects the susceptibility of these animals to the 
induction of acute encephalomyelitis by means of 
known amounts of brain tissue intramuscularly 
injected is checked in order to provide a convenient 
means for the experimental study of this condition 
in the laboratory. Results show the appearance of 
symptomatic neurologic disturbances from 16 to 
105 days following injections. Histological study of 
autopsy material is also described.— L. A. Penning- 
ton. 


4950. Ostrander, Jessie M. A report of Ror- 
schach and Wechsler-Bellevue records of a man 
after the removal of tumor from the frontal lobes. 
Rorschach Res. Exch., 1948, 12, 65-71.—Rorschach 
and Wechsler-Bellevue tests were given to a 38- 
year-old white male at intervals of 220 and 320 days 
after a 250 gram parasagittal meningioma had been 
removed from his frontal lobes. Comparison of the 
results with clinical data suggests that prognosis 
might be inferred from the test performances.— 
E. M. L. Burchard. 


4951. Phillips, E. Lakin; Berman, Isabel R., & 
Hanson, Harold B. Intelligence and personality 
factors associated with poliomyelitis among school 
age children. Monogr. Soc. Res. Child Developm., 
1948, 12(2), vii, 60 p.—This was a comparative study 
of 101 children who had had poliomyelitis and their 
101 paired control cases. The polio group consisted 
of 60 boys and 41 girls aged 6-8 to 17-6. The 
research sample was sectioned into 2 groups and a 
different set of tests was administered to each. 
Both groups received the Stanford-Binet and the 
California Test of Personality, while group I was 
given in addition the Hunt-Minnesota and the 
Bender Gestalt, and group II received the Wechsler- 
Bellevue Digit Symbol and the Porteus Maze. The 
101 clinical cases were sub-divided into 7 diagnostic 
types of poliomyelitis which were combined into 3 
major classifications: bulbar, paralytic, and non- 
paralytic. An analysis of differences between con- 
trol and experimental groups on each of the various 
tests was made. Intra-control group comparisons 
on the basis of age, sex, diagnostic polio group, and 
school excuse cases were also made. Psychometric 
differences between clinical and control groups were 
demonstrated to be statistically reliable, although 
no answer could be given as to the duration of such 
differences. Both differences and absence of differ- 
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ences were found under various subheadings within 
the control group.—J. E. Horrocks. 


4952. Tramer, M. (Gotthelf-Haus, Biberist, Kan- 
ton Solothurn, Switzerland.) Arachnodaktylie oder 
Dolichostenomelie ; Kinderpsychiatrisches und Gen- 
etisches. (Arachnodactyly or dolichostenomely; a 
child-psychiatric and genetic problem.) Z, Kin- 
derpsychiat., 1948, 15, 14-24.—2 cases of Marfan’s 
syndrome have been observed by the author. In his 
experience the complicated somatic and ophthalmo- 
logic syndrome also includes enuresis. One of the 
cases described, a boy of 15, developed a personality 
disturbance which was ameliorated by hypnotic and 
hypno-analytic treatment. The genealogical history 
in this case points to a genetic factor which was not 
mentioned in previous reports on the syndrome.— 
R. Lassner. 


4953. Wechsler, Israel S. (Columbia U., New 
York.) A textbook of clinical neurology; with an 
introduction to the history of neurology. (6th ed.) 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders, 1947. xv, 829 p. 
$8.50.—The serviceable outline of 20 years ago has 
been maintained in this 6th edition: examination 
methods, spinal cord, peripheral nerves, brain and 
the neuroses being the basis of organization. David 
Wechsler continues to write the section on psycho- 
logical diagnosis. There is relatively little emphasis 
on neurophysiology or pharmacology and the ma- 
terial on epilepsy shows little change. The section on 
neuroses continues to be brief and primarily de- 
scriptive. The unique and interesting introduction 
to the history of neurology has been retained. The 
bulk of the text remains a comprehensive review of 
clinical neurology (see 13: 4999).—C. E. Henry. 


[See also abstract 4820. ] 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


4954. Bass, R. Aumon. (Virginia Sch. for Deaf, 
Staunton.) History of the education of the deaf in 
Virginia. Staunton, Va.: Virginia School for Deaf 
and Blind, 1949. 359 p.—This report traces the 
development of the education of the deaf in Virginia 
since the founding of the school in 1839. A personal 
history is given of the educators of the deaf in 
Virginia up to the present faculty and officers of the 
school. Legislative changes are traced, showing the 
trend away from terms such as ‘deaf and dumb” and 
“‘asylum”’ to school for the deaf. Since its founding, 
2,300 deaf children have been educated at the school 
for the deaf. Many historical facts are given relative 
to educational methods and vocational activities of 
the deaf.—H. R. Myklebust. 


4955. Donofrio, Anthony Francis. A study of the 
intelligence, achievement, and emotional adjust- 
ment of crippled children in an orthopedic hospital 
school. Microfilm Abstr., 1949, 9(1), 92-94.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1948, New York U. 


Microfilm of complete manuscript, 150 p., $1.88, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 
1154. 
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” 4956. Dorman, Purman. (Stimson Bidg., Seattle, 
Wash.) Sight restoration in a school for the blind. 
Amer. J. Ophthal., 1949, 32, 433-436.—Possibility of 
improving vision by surgery, glasses or some form of 
medical treatment, as well as careful supervision of 
educational facilities including those for partially 
seeing children in schools for the blind, may contrib- 
ute to improved services for this group.—D. Shaad. 

4957. Illinois Commission for Handicapped Child- 
ren. Deaf & hard of hearing children in Illinois. 
Chicago: Author, 1947. 59 p.—This phamplet 
describes and attempts to measure the adequacy of 
the program for the deaf and hard of hearing children 
in Illinois. The principles to be considered and a 
summary of available data are included. Children 
must be discovered early and medical and educational 
care to satisfy individual needs must be made possi- 
ble. An ideal program of service should include 
“prevention, case-finding, medical care, education, 
vocational training and placement, personal adjust- 
ment services and research.” Each of these is dis- 
cussed as to what the ideal set-up should be, how 
Illinois compares with this ideal and what the gaps 
and recommendations in the program are. 21 
references.—G. J. Corona. 


4958. Levine, Edna Simon. An investigation into 
the personality of normal deaf adolescent girls. 
Microfilm Abstr., 1949, 9(1), 103—105.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis, 1948, New York U. Microfilm of com- 
plete manuscript, 186 p., $2.33, University Micro- 
films, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 1156. 


4959. Levy, Sidney. The relationship between 
personality and efficiency in the use of prostheses by 
amputees. Microfilm Abstr., 1949, 9(1), 163-164.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1948, New York U. Micro- 
film of complete manuscript, 293 p., $3.67, Univers- 
ity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 1146. 


4960. Loughlin, Richard L. A historical study of 
convalescent reconditioning and rehabilitation in 
the United States Army Hospitals: a medicomilitary 
history indicating the relationship between the con- 
valescent reconditioning and rehabilitation activities 
in Army hospitals prior to World War II and the re- 
conditioning program in the Army Service Forces 
hospitals during World War II. In New York 
Unwersity, Abstracts of theses . . . 1947-1948. New 
York, 1948, 53-59.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1947. 


4961. National Society for Crippled Children and 

Adults. A bibliography on employment of the 
hysically handicapped. Chicago, IIll.: National 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Inc., 1949. 
27 p.—This classified bibliography includes 276 
entries on employment of persons having various 
physical disabilities. A list of periodicals in this 
field includes 31 entries.—C. M. Louttit. 

4962. Roth, Stanley D. Driver training and 
education. Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1949, 94, 144-146.— 
The author reports a program to train deaf adults 
(about 16 years of age) in automobile driving. The 
instructional program is part of the total course 
program at the Kansas School for the Deaf. The 























deaf person is trained to best capitalize his vision for 
safe driving. He is instructed in safety rules and 
traffic laws.—H. R. Myklebust. 


4963. Stelle, Roy Moore. A summer training 
program for parents of pre-school deaf and hard of 
hearing children. Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1949, 94, 138- 
143.—This is a summary report of the training pro- 
gram for mothers of hearing impaired children which 
has been conducted for a ten day period, during the 
summer, at the Illinois School for the Deaf for the 
past four years. The program is sponsored by the 
State. Mothers live at the school with their children 
without charge. A series of lectures is given by 
authorities in speech, otology, psychology, and psy- 
chiatry to help the mother to become oriented to 
her child’s problems and needs. The program in 
1948 included 47 mothers and their children. The 
age range of the children is 2 to 5 years. The pro- 
gram has alleviated the anxiety of the mothers and 
assisted them in their handling and training of their 
children.—H. R. Myklebust. 

4964. Taylor, Glenn James. An objective study 
of feigned unilateral deafness. In University of 
Southern California, Abstracts of dissertations .. . 
1948. Los Angeles, Calif., 1948, 26-29.—Abstract 
of Ph.D. thesis, 1948. 


4965. van Uden, A. Voelmuziek en Dans voor 
Doofstommen. (Feel-music and dance for deaf- 
mutes.) Inst. Doofstommen, Jaarverslag 1947. 1948, 
[80 p.].—Since 1940 the staff of the Institute for 
Deafmute Children at St. Michielsgestel, Nether- 
lands, has been experimenting with methods of de- 
veloping music perception in their pupils. Their 
experiences have led to a preference for a training 
method in which air transmission of musical sounds 
affecting the body cavities is preferred over the 
historically earlier method of direct contact with a 
vibrating medium. Secondly, the program attempts 
to integrate music perception with motor functions 
such as dancing, singing, acting, and so on, into a 
single sensorimotor structure.—J. H. van der Zee. 


[See also abstracts 4862, 5031. ] 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


4966. Association for Childhood Education Inter- 
national. Are these our schools? Washington, 
D. C.: Association for Childhood Education Inter- 
national, 1949. 36 p. 75¢.—Questionnaire returns 
from 88 grade school teachers in 24 states in addition 
to Alaska and the District of Columbia emphasize 
the limitations of physical space and equipment 
among the handicaps to effective teaching, Varied 
measures undertaken by teachers to cope with the 
restrictive conditions are cited. Constructive factors 
frequently reported include favorable human rela- 
tionships and the enlightened practices of adminis- 
trators. Good facilities are cited, as are teacher 
welfare programs. Cooperation in the improvement 
of school conditions comes from school administra- 
tors, parents, and community agencies in the main. 
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Concrete plans for the improvement of facilities 
are cited.— R. C. Strassburger. 


4967. Baruch, Dorothy W. (201 S. Lasky Drive, 
Beverly Hills, Calif.) The whole child goes to school. 
Childh. Educ., 1949, 25, 341-344.—“Children come 
to school bringing their emotions with them as well 
as their bodies and intellects."" The effectiveness of 
an acceptant and permissive atmosphere, with ap- 
propriate limitations, in dealing with various prob- 
lems and difficulties of children is illustrated.— 
G. H. Johnson. 

4968. Davis, Hilda. (Talladega Coll., Ala.) Who 
should attend our colleges. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 
1948, 8, 473-484.—-Suggestions are made as to the 
ways in which college personnel offices can help in 
the effective adjustment of students who are 
members of ethnic minority groups in our colleges 
and universities. Problems that arise in connection 
with vocational guidance, housing, participation in 
social activities, etc., are discussed. Most important 
of all is freedom from bias and prejudice with regard 
to minority group members on the part of counselors 
and administrative officers themselves.—E. Raskin. 

4969. Edgerton, H. A., & Britt,S.H. The Annual 
Science Talent Search for the Westinghouse scholar- 
ships. Trans. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1949, 11, 118-120. 
—Analysis of follow-up data for the first 3 years of 
the Science Talent Search, begun in 1942, shows 
that the honors group possessed scientific aptitude 
superior to that of the non-honors group in terms 
of 6 objective criteria: (1) number majoring in 
science, (2) extent of eduction, (3) average college 
grade points, (4) honorary societies, (5) scholar- 
ships and fellowships, and (6) choice of professional 
field.—J. Bucklew. 

4970. Herrick, Virgil E. (U. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son.) Conceptual orientation of a co-operative 
study. Elem. Sch. J., 1949, 49, 330-340.—So that 
the basic assumptions and convictions which under- 
lie a co-operative school study may be exposed to 
examination and critical study, the author discusses 
the purposes of a study developed at the University 
of Chicago between 1946 and 1949, the assumptions 
regarding learning and the working generalizations 
based on these assumptions, and the directives and 
hypotheses for implementing the study. The re- 
sponsibility of the university staff is to work with 
the school so that the school staff and leadership will 
develop their own program and accept responsibil- 
ity for it—G. H. Johnson. 

4971. Kerr, Margaret. (Webster Publishing Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.) Use of readability formulas in se- 
lecting textbooks. Elem. Sch. J., 1949, 49, 411-414. 
—3 formulas are available for evaluating the grade 
level of the reading material in textbooks. The 
formulas of Dale and Shall, of Lorge, and Flesch, 
make use of samples throughout the book, but none 
applies at the primary level. The Dale and the 
Lorge formulas are easier to use, the Dale taking 
longer because of more extensive sampling. The 
Dale formula places material on a lower grade level 
than the Lorge formula. On material for mature 
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readers, the Flesch formula gives more satisfactory 
results, but at the intermediate-grade level it is not 
so generally used. No readability score comprises a 
complete evaluation of a textbook, but the informa- 
tion should be helpful in determining relative diff- 
culty of books under consideration.—G. H. Johnson. 


4972. Russell, William F. (Teachers Coll., Colum- 
bia U., New York.) Philosophical bases of organi- 
zation and operation of American schools. II. The 
influence of the new psychology. Teach. Coll. Rec., 
1949, 50, 386-395.—A description of the spirit and 
method of education as it developed in the early 
days is followed by a discussion of the changes in 
American education to adjust to this new knowledge, 
and to the new resulting conditions. American 
education, mainly an importation from Europe, 
stressed formal discipline until psychology demon- 
strated the fact that relatively little transfers from 
one specific learning to another, although the very 
intelligent are capable of transfering voluntarily to 
a new situation what they learned in the old. At- 
tention, therefore, must be paid to the content of 
courses of study and the distribution of subject 
matter, orientation and guidance of the individual, 
and the analysis of aptitudes and disabilities. Edu- 
cators must envision what they want this country to 
be, understand the processes of the human mind, 
and devise a system to help the latter fit the former. 
—G. E. Bird, 

4973. Sandven, Jahs. Pedagogish idébrytning 
i U.S.A. (Educational tendencies in the U.S.A.) 
Oslo: Fabritus & Sgnners, 1949. 227 p.—The author 
travelled throughout the United States, visiting and 
observing educational practices and institutions, 
particularly the elementary and high schools. On 
the basis of his findings and research, he has written 
this book in the Norwegian language, giving detailed 
information on the American educational procedures, 
to his European readers. The book is divided into 
6 sections. The first section deals with the organi- 
zation and educational theory from kindergarten to 
the Ph.D. degree. Then there is a discussion of 
educational theory and philosophy based on Dewey's 
recommendations, and a discussion of progressive 
and traditional educational practices. The Psy- 
chology of Education is presented, showing trends 
based on experimental findings, the project and 
other methods, emotional factors in learning, moti- 
vations and incentives, as also equipment and ma- 
terials. The learning problem of activities, social 
relations, culture, theory and practice, and objectives 
sought are explained. The problem of methods of 
teaching is explained from various angles including 
all methods in use. The final section discusses the 
educational guidance program, with use of tests 
and aptitudes and abilities for vocational planning. 
American bibliography of 204 references.—0O. I. 
Jacobsen. 

4974. Skard, A. Eit internasjonalt eksperiment 
i ny pedagogikk. (An international experiment in 
new pedagogy.) Norks ped. Tidskr., 1949, 33, 1-14. 
—This is a brief explanation of the program of 
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UNESCO and a summary of its work up to date. 
—M. L. Reymert. 

4975. Snyder, Harold E. UNESCO and educa- 
tional reconstruction. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1948, 
8, 496-500.—A concrete way in which individuals 
and organizations can assist in promoting UNESCO's 
long-term objectives is to participate in its practical 
projects for educational reconstruction in countries 
devastated by the war. Publications of CIER suggest 
specific contributions that can be made, i.e., books, 
study grants, voluntary service projects, etc.— 
E. Raskin. 


4976. Sparling, Edward J. (Roosevelt Coll. Chi- 
cago, Ill.) Minority groups in our schools. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt, 1948, 8, 460-472.—3 specific prob- 
lems arise in considering the question of minority 
groups in our colleges and universities: (1) undemo- 
cratic administrative control, (2) inequality of 
achievement, (3) restricted opportunity in job 
placement. The ways in which Roosevelt College, 
where all admission ‘quotas’ based on race and 
creed have been abolished, has attempted to resolve 
these problems are described.—E. Raskin. 

4977. Taylor, Harold. (Sarah Lawrence Coll., 
Bronxville, N. Y.) Human nature and education. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1938, 8, 530—539.—If educa- 
tion is to be effective and truly liberal, greater rec- 
ognition must be given to the emotional, intellectual, 
and social needs of the individual student. Colleges 
should be concerned not only with teaching standard 
subject-matter but with ways of restoring the indi- 
vidual’s ‘‘confidence in himself and his ability to 
solve his social problems.’’ This can be done if the 
whole college life is so organized that students share 
responsibility for others and have the opportunity 
to think and act independently. ‘The gaps between 
the academic and the personal must be closed by 
the union of counseling with learning, learning with 
acting and acting with knowing.” —Z£. Raskin. 

4978. Truitt, William J. B. Developing demo- 
cratic practices in an elementary-school system. 
In New York Unwersity, Abstracts of theses... 
1947-1948. New York, 1948, 73-80.—Abstract of 
Ed.D. thesis, 1947. 

4979. Washington Public Opinion Laboratory. 
Adult education. Seattle: University of Washington, 
& Pullman: State Coll. Washington, 1948. (Bull. 
No. 3, Tech. Sect. B.) (mimeo.) 62 p. Free.—A 
public opinion poll based on 500 adults (250 men, 
250 women) interviewed May 25 to June 8, 1948, 
this study reports a wide variety of attitudes respect- 
ing the Washington (State) public schools, the kind 
of adult education programs known to adults, their 
participation in these programs, their present and 
potential interest therein, and their reasons for 
participating. Other questions sought to determine 
the avocational interests and participations of 
adults, and the amount of time spent on activities 
outside of working hours. Women reported spending 
28.9 hours weekly, men 28.6 hours on leisure activi- 
ties. 13 activities were investigated. Reading was 
found to rank first by percentage participating, 
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while listening to the radio ranked first according to 
amount of time spent, consuming 8.3 hours weekly 
against 7.0 for reading.—F. A. Fredenburgh. 


4980. Young, R. N. The conduct of learning. 
Milit. Rev., Ft. Leavenworth. 1949, 29(3), 22-25.— 
With the reorganization of the Command and Gen- 
eral Staff College, greater stress is being placed upon 
student participation. Young briefly describes this 
new program of the Army. The mission and the 
scope of the college remain unaltered but through 
the development of small group instruction in which 
students are cast in the roles of commanding generals 
or general staff officers they are learning “‘by doing” 
the jobs which ultimately this training hopes to 
prepare them to carry out in reality. Emphasis 
upon “learning by doing’’ techniques is now the 
standard operating procedure at this institution.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 


[See also abstract 4483. | 


ScHOOL LEARNING 


4981. Almy, Millie Corinne. Children’s experi- 
ences prior to first grade and success in beginning 
reading. Teach. Coll. Contr. Educ., 1949, No. 954. 
124 p.—This was a study to test the hypothesis that 
learning to read in the first grade is positively related 
to the number of responses to opportunities for 
reading the child makes prior to first grade entrance, 
and that the kinds of activities in which the child 
participates influence his approach to learning to 
read in first grade. Initial data came from inter- 
views with parents and with children. Success in 
reading was judged on the basis of performance on 
the Gates Primary Reading Tests and teachers’ 
ratings of children’s comprehension and interest. 
The Kuhlmann-Anderson [ntelligence Test was ad- 
ministered as a check on level of mental ability. 
Subjects were obtained from 3 grade schools in 
Elmont, Long Island.—J. E. Horrocks. 


4982. Austin, Frances. (U. Birmingham, Eng.) 
The art of questioning in the classroom. London: 
University of London Press, 1949. xiii, 204 p. 6s. 
6d.—This book is designed to provide the beginning 
teacher with practical “rule-of-thumb” techniques 
that may contribute to effective classroom instruc- 
tion. At the same time it affords her a basis for 
thinking out solutions to her teaching problems in a 
more creative manner. As suggested by the title, 
particular emphasis is given to questioning in the 
classroom, considered both from the standpoint of 
asking and answering children’s questions.—A. S. 
Artley. 


4983. Cole, Natalie. (Wéilshire-Crest Sch., Los 
Angeles, Calif.) Dig deep for beauty. Childh. 
Educ., 1949, 25, 302-304.—Children’s art is natural 
and truly creative; it comes from within. The 
teacher’s task is not to teach, but to nurture and 
guide the self-expression of the child, thus “freeing 
him of fear and inhibition and building confidence in 
his own honest way of doing.’’—G. H. Johnson. 


4980-4986 


4984. Cureton, T. K. Physical fitness appraisal 
and guidance. St. Louis, Mo.: C. V. Mosby, 1947. 
566 p.—"“The field of testing physical fitness has 
been in a state of confusion, due partly to the rapid 
progress of the research work... in Education 
and Physical Education. An attempt is made to 
integrate materials from these fields with materials 
from the literature of physiology, medicine and 
psychology. This gives more of a unified picture of 
physical fitness than could be presented from any one 
field.”” In addition to the introductory section 
(which includes discussion of the validity and inter- 
relationships of physical fitness tests) and the con- 
cluding section on guidance, there are sections on 
physique (appraisal of body build and analysis of 
weight into components), and cardiovascular, res- 
piratory, and motor fitness. The latter is broken 
down into 6 areas (balance, flexibility, agility, 
strength, power, and endurance). The tests involve 
gross body movements and are scored, as a rule, as 
“pass” or “fail.” They provide for a relatively 
rough differentiation of motor ability in the several 
areas. Measures used for quantitative laboratory 
investigation are not discussed, except for strength 
tests.—J. Brogek. 


4985. Dolch, E. W. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Phrase perception in reading. Elem. Sch. J., 1949, 
49, 341-347.—Exercises in phrase-recognition are 
presented as supplementary to much reading of easy, 
interesting material for the improvement of poor 
readers. Materials were developed for the second 
and third grades utilizing the criteria of well-known 
words, phrases not identifiable by one word only, 
and every phrase a meaningful unit. 4 types of 
sentences which divide into meaningful units were 
found typical; those with subject-verb core, those 
with modified subject separate from verb, intransi- 
tive and passive verb sentences, and sentences with 
independent and dependent clauses. The author 
believes that the materials will be useful for implant- 
ing the idea of reading done by phrases, for quick 
recognition of common phrases, for quick shifting 
of the eye in reading, and for wider perception at a 
single glance.—G. H. Johnson. 


4986. Edmiston, R. W. (Miami U., Oxford, O.), 
& Jackson, Lewis A. The relationship of persist- 
ence to achievement. J. educ. Psychol., 1949, 40, 
47-51.—9 measures of persistence were administered 
to 100 state college students. Jigsaw puzzles, cross- 
word puzzles, and modifications of Clarke’s number 
puzzle were used to differentiate persistence in 
mechanical, linguistic, and arithmetical activities. 
Edmiston’s Quantitative and Linguistic Intelligence 
Tests and selected pages of the Detroit Mechanical 
Aptitudes Examination, Form A, provided scores 
for the 3 types of abilities. With ability partialled 
out, correlations with achievement quotients showed 
little or no relationship between persistence and 
achievement. The author concludes that, if the 
measures of persistence are valid, achievement is 
not influenced by persistence.—E. B. Mallory. 
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4987. Forbes, Marie L. H. (84 Ash St. Pl., 
Cambridge, Mass.) Blockwriting: registering choice 
and registering rhythm. J. genet. Psychol., 1949, 
74, 143-148.—Specifications for construction and 
operating instructions are given for a platform and 
sliding frame device which can be used “not only 
with blocks resting in individual compartments but 
also on inked material but with marking instruments 
such as the heavy marking crayon, the colored pen- 
cil, the lead pencil, and the fountain pen with conical 
point or with ball point which is held upright.”— 
R. B. Ammons. 

4988. Glad, Donald D. (U. Colorado Med. Cen., 
Denver.) Grouping for development. Childh. Educ., 
1949, 25, 354-356.—Children’s capacity for personal- 
ity growth can be utilized in the classroom by ar- 
ranging groups of children according to their needs 
and potentialities as shown by sociometric selections. 
More wholesome development can be fostered, by 
putting social isolates with groups which give 
optimum opportunities for friendship and participa- 
tion and aggressive children where they have suitable 
leadership opportunities. Other aids to personality 
growth include democratic leadership techniques, 
elimination of undesirable competition, and clarifica- 
tion of what is expected of the child in various 
situations.—G. H. Johnson. 


4989. Gragg, William Lee. (Jthaca Public Schs, 
N. Y.) Some factors which distinguish drop-outs 
from high school graduates. Occupations, 1949, 27, 
457-459.—From surveys of 2 school systems it is 
concluded that school retardation, sex, verbal 
intelligence, participation in extra-class activities, 
and broken home are the factors which most clearly 
distinguish school drop-outs from graduates.— 
G. S. Speer. 

4990. Heidgerken, Loretta E. (Catholic U., 
Washington, D. C.) An experimental study to meas- 
ure the contribution of motion pictures and slide- 
films to learning certain »wnits in the course introduc- 
tion to nursing arts. J. exp. Educ., 1948, 17, 261- 
293.—The purpose of this study was to test the 
effectiveness of motion pictures and slidefilms in 
promoting the learning of certain nursing activities 
such as vocabulary, facts and principles, and appli- 
cation of principles. In the experiment, emphasis 
was placed on the understanding of the scientific 
principles underlying such nursing activities as the 
taking of temperature, pulse, respiration, and blood 
pressure, and those concerned with the therapeutic 
uses of heat and cold. A2 X 2 factorial design was 
used for setting up the experiment, and analysis of 
variance was employed in the analysis of the ob- 
tained data. The results of the statistical treatment 
were interpreted as demonstrating that the motion 
pictures and slidefilms made no contribution sig- 
nificantly greater than that of the control groups to 
the learning of the selected units in nursing arts. 
84-item bibliography.—G. G. Thompson. 

4991. Heller, Julius. Changes in art judgment 
resulting from courses in art appreciation. In 
University of Southern California, Abstracts of dis- 
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sertations . . . 1948. Los Angeles, Calif., 1948, 
107—108.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1948. 

4992. Kight, Stanford S., & Mickelson, John M. 
An experimental comparison of problem-centered 
and subject-matter-centered types of presentations 
of units of instruction. In University of Southern 
California, Abstracts of dissertations . . . 1948. Los 
Angeles, Calif., 1948, 245-246.—Abstract of Ed.D. 
thesis, 1948. 

4993. Lundquist, John A. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Learning by doing. Childh. Educ., 1949, 
25, 317-319.—The University of Minnesota's ele- 
mentary school is described as an experimental 
school for new teaching methods, and a laboratory 
in which students of education and administrators 
observe children in school. Physical facilities are 
temporary and functional, and teaching philosophy 
is that of letting the children teach themselves by 
doing.—G. H. Johnson. 

4994. Lyons, Nellie T. Relating the reading pro- 
gram to individual differences. Elem. Sch. J., 1949, 
49, 389-394.—T he prevalent mass approach to teach- 
ing reading fails to meet individual needs of the very 
slow and the very fast readers, and disregards the 
readiness of the individual and the emotional mal- 
adjustment often associated with reading disability. 
Experimentation with reading programs adjusted to 
individual differences shows encouraging results, 
and implies that the successful teacher should provide 
for a variety of reading experiences and materials on 
different difficulty levels, so that each child may 
meet his individual needs.—G. H. Johnson. 

4995. Matteson, Ross Wattam. A study of the 
educational performance of returned veterans ad- 
mitted to college through the Servicemen’s Institute 
at Michigan State College. Microfilm Abstr., 1949, 
9(1), 43-44.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1949, U. 
Michigan. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 
150 p., $1.88, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Publ. No. 1112. 


4996. Odesser, Elaine. (Hunter Coll., New 
York.) Music branches out. Childh. Educ., 1949, 
25, 308-312.—If the music program of the school is 
coordinated with children’s projects, studies and 
experiences, music will foster artistic and social 
development. Use of music combined with stories 
and dramatization, and music as a stimulus for 
imaginative drawing and creative work, are ex- 
amples of the broad application of music. Alert, 
interested listening may be encouraged by actual 
performance rather than recordings, by the use of 
music history, and by encouraging verbal responses. 
—G. H. Johnson. 


4997. Penland, Virgil Darrell. An experimental 
study to measure effectiveness in oral reading by 
means of a rating scale technique. In University of 
Southern California, Abstracts of dissertations. . . 
1948. Los Angeles, Calif., 1948, 21-25.—Abstract 
of Ph.D. thesis, 1948. 

4998. Riegel, Eleanor J. Evolution of math tests. 
Coll. Bd Rev., 1949, 1, 95-98; 102.—The manner in 
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which various types of testing problems have de- 
veloped is described. The achievement tests and 
the combination of aptitude and achievement items 
have been correlated with mathematics grades and 
average grades in 5 colleges. These correlations 
range from .32 to .68 and are presented in the form 
of atable. ‘‘When the results are viewed as a whole, 
the similarity among the validity coefficients ob- 
tained by two hours of testing in any one of the five 
colleges is striking. The combination of aptitude 
and achievement items (particularly when ‘Short- 
item’ achievement materials are used) appears to 
have a slight advantage over the two-hour achieve- 
ment test. The difference, however, is too small, 
taking into account the size of the groups on which 
the coefficients are based, to warrant the conclusion 
that the combined test is superior.’’-—G. C. Carter. 


4999. Rossignol, Lois Josephine. The relation- 
ships among hearing acuity, speech production, and 
reading performance in grades 1A, 1B, and 2A. 
Teach. Coll. Contr. Educ., 1948, No. 936. 50 p.— 
This was a study to test the hypothesis that reading 
performance and speech production vary with hear- 
ing acuity before hearing acuity reaches its maximum. 
A hearing acuity test, speech tests, a reading test, an 
intelligence test, an oral comprehension test, and 
classroom teachers’ estimates of reading and speech 
were administered to 229 children in grades 1B, 1A, 
and 2A. In analyzing results of the test administra- 
tion intercorrelations were computed among the 
various measures used.—J. E. Horrocks. 


5000. Travers, Robert M. W. (U. Michigan, 
Ann Arbor.) A review of procedures for the evalu- 
ation of the outcomes of teaching English. J. exp. 
Educ., 1948, 17, 325-333.—*“‘An overview of evalu- 
ation procedures in the language arts reveals that 
these procedures are still in their infancy... . 
There is real need for the development of new 
methods for appraising the oral and written com- 
positions of students, and some of the techniques of 
appraisal described offer promise. Teachers would 
do well to experiment with tests similar to the 
poetry completion test and short essay tests based 
on the same principle. ... The most promising 
developments of all those reviewed are the devices 
for determining the out-of-school reading interests 
and activities of children. The present writer be- 
lieves that these direct measurements of the out- 
comes of instruction offer much more promise than 
the old fashioned objective best-answer type of 
examination.” 37-item bibliography.—G. G. Thomp- 
son. 


5001. Van Engen, H. (Jowa State Teachers Coll., 
Cedar Falls.) An analysis of meaning in arithmetic. 
I. Elem. Sch. J., 1949, 49, 321-329.—Contending 
that “arithmetic is predominantly concerned with 
study of operations and not with the study of 
groups,” the author defines meaning in arithmetic 
as consisting of the acts, or operations, performed on 
groups of objects. The applications of this opera- 
tional arithmetic to subtraction, division, methods 
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of teaching, and the meaning of zero are illustrated. 
—G. H. Johnson. 

5002. Van Engen, H. (Jowa State Teachers Coll., 
Cedar Falls.) An analysis of meaning in arithmetic. 
II, Elem. Sch. J., 1949, 49, 395-400.—Developing 
the concept of an operational arithmetic, i.e., an 
arithmetic in which meanings derive from acts or 
operations which can be performed on groups of 
objects, the author compares this operational mean- 
ing theory with the social-meaning theory (observ- 
ing and using numbers in social situations), the 
structural theory of meaning (internal organization, 
logic, and interrelationships), and the _ nihilistic 
theory of meaning (numbers as meaningless symbols 
unless they are numbers of some object or thing). 
The operational theory is seen as basic to good 
arithmetic instruction—G. H. Johnson. 

5003. Volberding, Eleanor. (U. Utah, Salt Lake 
City.) Characteristics of successful and unsuccess- 
ful eleven-year old pupils. Elem. Sch. J., 1949, 49, 
405-410.—On the basis of 3 measures of school 
success—academic letter marks, accomplishment 
quotient, and a social success score based on pro- 
portion of positive mentions on a ‘‘Guess Who” test, 
80 children from a midwestern community were 
classified where possible into successful (above aver- 
age) and unsuccessful (below average) groups. 34 
children were rated successful, 32 unsuccessful, and 
14 were not classified. The successful group had 
significantly more girls, higher intelligence, higher 
socio-economic status, higher scores on the Caii- 
fornia Test of Personality and Pintner’s Aspects of 
Personality Test, higher scores on unstandardized 
friendliness and adjustment in the child world 
ratings, and more liking for competitive group play. 
They were also higher, but not significantly so, in 
living space, activity in play, and radio listening. 
School success was thus highly related to personal 
and social out-of-school adjustment.—G. H. Johnson. 


5004. Watkins, Evelyn. (Madison Coll. Training 
Sch., Harrisonburg, Va.) Beauty through dramatiza- 
tion. Childh. Educ., 1949, 25, 313-315.—The activi- 
ties of a first-grade class in studying and attending 
the movie, ‘‘Bambi,” and their subsequent dramati- 
zation of the movie for parents and friends is de- 
scribed. The experience stimulated social learnings 
of cooperation, initiative and responsibility, and 
developed skills and appreciations in language, art, 
music and dramatics.—G. H. Johnson. 

5005. Welling, Jane B. (Wayne U., Detroit, 
Mich.) Children make art. Childh. Educ., 1949, 
25, 299-301.—‘‘The art process is one which thrives 
on direct experiences which stimulate the feelings 
and cause the doer to be inquisitive, to relate, to 
interpret, to think, and to express himself so that 
others can see and in turn be inquisitive and ex- 
pressive.” The teacher’s task is to allow freedom 
of expression, to build confidence, and to provide 
stimulation and direct experience.—G. H. Johnson. 

5006. Werner, William Felix. An analysis of the 
academic achievement of veterans in a California 
public junior college. In University of Southern 
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California, Abstracts of dissertations . . . 1948. Los 
Angeles, Calif., 1948, 127-131.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis, 1948. 

5007. Witty, Paul. (Northwestern U., Evanston, 
Ill.) Reading in modern education. Boston: D. C. 
Heath, 1949. xvi, 319 p. $3.50.—Features em- 
phasized in this text include essentials of a balanced 
reading program, developmental reading, practical 
helps to the classroom teacher, the role of adjust- 
ment factors, application of findings from the army 
program in reading, critical reading, the role of the 
teacher and reading in relation to mental health and 
to language development. Practical suggestions are 
offered on development of special skills, vocabulary 
growth, reading readiness, children’s interests, case 
studies, children’s literature and other items such as 
evaluation of growth in reading. In the appendix are 
lists of books for children, current new materials and 
a sample diagnostic child study record.—M. A. 
Tinker. 

5008. Woodruff, Asahel D. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N. Y.) Motivation theory and educational practice. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1949, 40, 33-40.—Theorists and 
research workers are concerned with physiological 
drives or with second-order drives, with the adjustive 


or homeostatic nature of behavior, or with problems 
of approach versus avoidance. Educators, on the 
other hand, give attention to attitudes, ideas and 


social skills, or to ways of getting constructive work 
done. Because of lack of communication between 
workers in the two fields, or perhaps because of 
mutual distrust, there is little cooperation in their 
two approaches to the study of motivations. Re- 
search is needed regarding educational and counsel- 
ing problems such as the role of concepts in sig- 
nificant social behavior, value concepts and their 
influence on behavior; the nature of taste and pre- 
ferences and the effects of artificial incentives on 
learning. A study made by the author showed a 
correlation of .80 between students’ values concepts 
and certain practical attitudes. ‘“‘The profitable 
field in motivation is the measurement of ideas and 
their effective attachments, and the relation of these 
to the needs felt by the individual.’"—Z. B. Mallorv. 


5009. Yedinack, Jeanette G. (Fordham U., New 
York.) A study of the linguistic functioning of chil- 
dren with articulation and reading disabilities. J. 
genet. Psychol., 1949, 74, 23-59.—On the basis of 
teachers’ reports and a testing program, children 
with functional articulatory defects, reading dis- 
abilities, or both were located in the second grade of 
10 public school systems. Final investigation 
groups of 42 articulation disability cases, 35 reading 
disability cases, 27 articulation—reading disability 
cases, and 74 control cases were chosen after more 
extensive reading, speech and intelligence testing. 
It was found that “. . . children with functional 
articulation defects are significantly inferior in both 
oral and silent reading to children with normal 
speaking ability. Furthermore, children with read- 
ing disability frequently have articulation defects. 
. . » Although children with articulation and/or 
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reading defects are not significantly retarded in 


vocabulary development. . 40 references.— 


R. B. Ammons. 
[See also abstracts 4677, 4731, 4823, 4854. ] 


INTERESTS, ATTITUDES & HABITS 


5010. Bateman, Richard M. (Purdue U. Center, 
Ft. Wayne, Ind.) The effect of work experience on 
high school students’ vocational choice. Occupa- 
tions, 1949, 27, 453-456.—The vocational interests 
of workers and non-workers, as measured by the 
Kuder Preference Record, were compared by match- 
ing 263 boys and girls employed on part time jobs 
with an equal number of non-workers, in terms of 
age, grade, sex, intelligence, and fathers’ occupation. 
Working and non-working students did not differ 
greatly in their interest pattern.—G. S. Speer. 

5011. Chandessais, Ch. Une application du test 
socio-métrique de Moreno. (An application of 
Moreno’s sociometric test.) Travail hum., 1949, 
12, 26-45.—The test of choices (and rejections) pro- 
vides information on certain characteristics of 
individuals (a person’s attitude toward the group, 
attitude of the group toward the individual) and of 
the collective (particularly cohesion of the group). 
It helps to define informal sub-groups and identify 
the individuals around whom these groups are 
organized. The test was applied to 32 students, 18 
to 22 years of age, enrolled in a small school pro- 
viding engineering training for women. Work, 
vacations, summer apprenticeship, and living to- 
gether were used as the 4 criteria for choice. The 
results were presented in terms of graphs and indices, 
following largely Moreno’s (1934) and Jennings’ 
(1943) concepts and system of scoring. The correla- 
tion between scholastic achievement and the index 
of “leadership” was given by r = +.38, for achieve- 
ment and index of “exclusion” r= —.48, for 
“emotional expansion” and “leadership” r = +.49. 
—J. Brotek. 

5012. Feather, Don B. The relation of personal- 
ity maladjustments of 503 University of Michigan 
students to their occupational interests. Microfilm 
Absir., 1949, 9(1), 154-155.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis, 1949, U. Michigan. Microfilm of complete 
manuscript, 146 p., $1.83, University Microfilms, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 1101. 


5013. Kelley, Janet Agnes. (City Coll., New 
York.) College life and the mores. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1949. xvi, 308 p. $3.75.—The post- 
war mores of American colleges are studied from the 
approach of cultural anthropology. Primary data 
were secured by interviews with 40 college personnel 
workers, by analysis of administrative and student 
publications, and by interviews with, and observation 
of, students. Both the factors in the development 
of college mores and the influences of these mores on 
the adjustment of individual students are discussed. 
The 7 chapters deal with the nature and function of - 
the mores in social control, the culture-matrix of the 
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college, the influence of the extra-mural culture, 
status in the college society, personal and group 
inter-relations on the campus, the role of organized 
and unorganized groups on the campus, and finally 
the changing mores of the college mores especially 
with increased veteran enrollment. Throughout the 
discussion the implications of campus mores for 
personnel and administrative workers are specific- 
ally treated. An appendix presents an outline for 
the study of student mores on any campus.—C. M. 
Louttit. 


5014. Owens, William A., & Johnson, Wilma C. 
(Iowa State Coll., Ames.) Some measured personal- 
ity traits of collegiate underachievers. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1949, 40, 41-46.—A short group form of 
the Minnesota Multiphasic Inventory, the Minne- 
sota Personality Scale of Darley and McNamara, 
and the unpublished Personal Check List of Owens 
were given to groups of underachievers, normal 
achievers and overachievers at Iowa State College. 
38 items were isolated as differentiating among the 
3 groups. Underachievers were marked by social 
extraversion, and good adjustment in all areas except 
family relationships and neurotic psychotic tend- 
ency, and difficulties were not prominent even in 
these latter categories. It is suggested that under- 
achievers are too socially oriented and too socially 
active to spend sufficient time at solitary study.— 
E. B. Mallory. 


5015. Remmers, H. H., Drucker, A. J., & Shim- 
berg, Ben. (Purdue U., Lafayette, Ind.) The 
citizenship attitudes of high school youth. Lafayette, 
Ind.: Purdue University, Division of Educational 
Reference, (Purdue Opinion Poll for Young People. 
Rep. No. 22.), 1949. 36 p. (mimeo.) 75¢.—The 
citizenship attitudes of high school youth were ex- 
amined in an opinion questionnaire of 26 items cir- 
culated to more than 10,000 high school students in 
all parts of the country. Twelve of the questions 
were identical with those used by Time Magazine in 
1947 when it conducted a survey of U. S. college 
graduates. On each of these questions a comparison 
is made between the attitudes of high school students 
and those of college graduates. The pattern of 
response for both groups was similar on most ques- 
tions. All 26 questions were rated by a panel of 
social scientists from Purdue University as to the 
“correct” response in terms of good citizenship. 
Students’ attitudes were at variance with those of 
the “‘experts” in 11 of the 26 questions. Results are 
presented for a stratified national sample of 3300 on 
the following breakdowns: (1) total group; (2) sex; 
(3) grade in school; (4) geographical region; (5) 
size of community; (6) political party preference; 
(7) religion; (8) socio-economic status; (9) level of 
education attained by the student’s father. Students 
in the 12th Grade and students whose fathers had 
attended college tended to agree more with the 
“experts’”’ than did other groups.—A. J. Drucker. 

5016. Remmers, H. H., & Shimberg, B. (Purdue 
U., Lafayette, Ind.) Problems of high school youth. 
Lafayette, Indiana: Purdue University, Division of 
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Educational Reference, (Purdue Opinion Poll for 
Young People. Rep. No. 21.) 1949. 37 p. (mimeo.) 
75¢.—A 300-item Problem Checklist was adminis- 
tered to 15,000 high school students in all sections 
of the U.S. Problem areas covered were (1) school, 
(2) vocational, (3) personal, (4) social, (5) family, 
(6) sex, (7) health, (8) general. Methodology and 
overall results are discussed briefly. Tables are 
included showing what percentage of students in 
various sub-groups checked each item. These in- 
clude breakdowns for (1) total group, (2) sex, (3) 
school grade, (4) region of U. S., (5) size of com- 
munity, (6) religion, and (7) family income level. 
The analysis was based on a stratified sample of 
2500 signed questionnaires. The authors compared 
matched samples of signed and unsigned question- 
naires and found that while the unsigned question- 
naires yielded slightly higher percentages on nearly 
all items, the results obtained from both samples were 
essentially the same.—A. J. Drucker. 

5017. Sanderson, Herbert. The relationships 
between emotional adjustment and spatial visualiza- 
tion among high-school students. In New York 
Unwersity, Abstracts of theses . . . 1947-1948. New 
York, 1948, 133-137.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 
1948. 


5018. Shaffer, Robert H. (Indiana U. Blooming- 
ton.) The measured interests of business school 
seniors. Occupations, 1949, 27, 462-465.—An 
analysis of the mean percentile scores on the Kuder 
Preference Record of 975 men and 205 women senior 
students in the Indiana University School of Busi- 
ness revealed marked patterns for various subgroups 
arranged according to major subject. All groups 
were characterized by a high persuasive score, with 
other areas combined to form the basic pattern. 
The need for norms for specific groups is indicated. 
It is felt that the Preference Record is established as 
a useful tool in assisting individuals to choose majors 
within the School of Business.—G. S. Speer. 

5019. Welsh, William B. Democracy through 
student government. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1948, 
8, 522-529.—The functions of student government 
on college and university campuses are reviewed. 
Projects being carried out by student governments 
include coordination of campus social activities, 
surveys of housing facilities, welfare and relief drives, 
and student evaluation of teachers. The National 
Student Association has published a booklet on 
“Student Government and Leadership in Higher 
Education,” which is a compilation of information 
and material on the structure and functioning of 
student government.—E. Raskin. 


[See also abstracts 4754, 4849, 5089. | 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


5020. Beber, Barbara. How can nursery school 
be expected to benefit a child? J. Pediat., 1949, 34, 
112-120.—The nursery school may be an import- 
ant factor in the satisfactory growth and develop- 
ment of achild. However, the decision as to wheth- 
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er or not a particular child should go to nursery 
school must be considered in terms of ‘‘(1) the 
riaturity of the child and his readiness to be sepa- 
rated from home, (2) the nature of the home situ- 
ation which would be alternate to his attending a 
nursery school, (3) the qualifications of the staff 
of the nursery school, (4) the physical set-up of the 
nursery school ..., and (5) the question as to 
whether the experience will contribute to the basic 
happiness of the child.”—M. C. Templin. 

5021. Brown, Marion V. (Public Sch. 233, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) Teaching an intellectually gifted 
group. Elem. Sch. J., 1949, 49, 380-388.—The 
teacher of a group of 30 children of superior aca- 
demic ability who were kept together as a class 
through the 7th and 8th grades describes the children 
and what happened during the 2 years. The chil- 
dren were provided with extra supplies, given op- 
portunities for service to their school community 
and permitted to adapt their course of study to their 
needs and interests, while remaining an integral 
part of the school. They remained superior in 
achievement while enriching their school experiences 
through utilization of their homogeneous grouping. 
The children were above average in health, from un- 
broken middle-class homes, and with cooperative, 
understanding parents. Their out-of-school life was 
essentially normal as to interests and activities, with 
some evidence of more mature interests than usual 
for the girls. Most of them plan on continuing 
their education through college—G. H. Johnson. 

5022. Chesser, Eustace. The philosophy of sex 
education. Marriage Fam. Living, 1949, 11, 55-57. 
—*‘‘Sex education is an integral part of total educa- 
tion for living, which begins at birth and proceeds 
throughout every phase of growth.” The aims of 
such education are to be pursued on 2 fronts: ‘“‘While 
seeking to foster an enlightened attitude among 
parents, we must further develop our present school 
programs of sex education to bridge the gap between 
the traditional parental attitude and what we hope 
will be the enlightened attitude of the future.” 
Suggestions are made as to the information which 
may be given children at different ages, and the im- 
portance of freedom and equality of the sexes, both 
at home and in the schools, is emphasized.— L. H. 
McCabe. 

5023. Diehl, Isabelle. The prevalence of colds in 
nursery school children and non-nursery school 
children. J. Pediat., 1949, 34, 52-62.—The pre- 
valence of colds was studied among 25 children at- 
tending nursery school and a comparable group of 
26 preschool children not attending nursery school. 
For a ten-week period between January and April 
the mothers of the children kept a record of the 
number and the severity of colds by using a cold 
symptom check list. There were no statistically 
reliable differences between the two groups in the 
number and severity of the colds suffered.—M. C. 
Templin. 

5024. Gull, Hilda K. F. From two to seven plus. 
London: University of London Press, 1948. 288 p. 
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9s.—Suggestions for the practical application of 
educational principles make this book an aid to 
teachers of very young children. Satisfactory 
mental, spiritual and physical environment are im- 
portant in developing in children a sense of obligation 
or duty. Aim of the infant school is to capture for 
work the spontaneity and absorption of the child in 
his play. Methods of preparing lessons and disci- 
pline, organization, parent-teacher co-operation and 
related topics are discussed.—G. J. Corona. 

5025. Lamson, Herbert D. (Boston U., Mass.) 
Next steps in college education for marriage. Mar- 
riage Fam. Living, 1949, 11, 46-47.—The author 
presents practical steps which may be taken in de- 
veloping a college program in education for marriage. 
Important among the suggestions is the need for 
co-operation among several departments, and the 
influencing of all faculty members to recognize that 
help in interpersonal adjustment is a responsibility 
of everybody.—L. H. McCabe. 


5026. Levingston, Alberta M. (City Schs., Ra- 
leigh, N. C.) How can the secondary schools im- 
prove marriage and family life education? Marriage 
Fam. Living, 1949, 11, 41-42.—4 procedures which 
have been used effectively in some schools are sug- 
gested: (1) Schools have developed the coordination 
of agencies in the community that are concerned 
about marriage and family living. (2) 2 or 3 periods 
are set aside daily for a core program for all pupils 
in a given grade, with a part devoted to such educa- 
tion. (3) In the absence of a flexible school sched- 
ule or core programs, many of the traditional subject 
matter courses have enriched the content of their 
courses, and other courses have been organized. 
(4) Some secondary schools have arranged a pro- 
gram of studies for their teachers, administrators, 
and for elementary teachers so that all might ex- 
pand and improve their teaching, giving emphasis 
to good home and family living. — L. H. McCabe. 

5027. Lorenz, Alice B. (Toledo U., O.) Educa- 
tion for marriage and family life in the schools. 
Marriage Fam. Living, 1949, 11, 45.—Family life 
education should begin in early infancy and continue 
throughout the school years and in adult education. 
It should be projected into every curricular subject, 
and in addition there should be a comprehensive 
specific course taught to boys and girls together. 
In all such teaching the personality and training of 
the teacher are very important. In addition to ade- 
quate information on the subject, it is desirable that 
teachers have some general training in counseling 
techniques, ‘‘for every teacher is a counselor to the 
degree to which he evidences sympathetic under- 
standing of others, elicits the confidence of students, 
and shows a desire to be helpful to them in times of 
difficulty.” —L. H. McCabe. 

5028. Maurer, Katherine M. (U. Nebraska, 
Lincoln.) Selected references on preschool and 
parental education. Elem. Sch. J., 1949, 49, 415- 
419.—An annotated bibliography of 31 selected refer- 
ences on preschool and parental education covering 
the period December 1, 1947 to December 1, 1948 is 
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presented. Foreign language publications, textbooks 
and reviews, and popular articles containing little 
new material are omitted.—G. H. Johnson. 

5029. Morgan, Mildred I. (City Schs., Asheville, 
N.C.) Teaching family relationships in high school. 
Marriage Fam. Living, 1949, 11, 43-44.—Since high 
school graduation represents terminal education for 
sO many, it is important to concentrate education 
for family life at the high school level. The following 
suggestions for such courses are offered: help in 
growth to greater emotional and social maturity; an 
intelligent approach to sex; study of money man- 
agement; exchange of boys’ and girls’ points of view 
through coeducational classes; discussion, confer- 
ences, and counseling; films and recordings as teach- 
ing materials; the use of outside speakers, specialists, 
and panels of persons from the community; student 
sharing in the planning of the course; suitable meet- 
ing place with books and periodicals accessible; 
cooperation of adolescents and parents in work and 
study; evaluation each year by the students.— 
L. H. McCabe. 

5030. Perry, W. D. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill.) Some approaches to education for family 
living for secondary schools. Marriage Fam. Liv- 
ing, 1949, 11, 41.—Education for family living at 
the secondary school level should be approached 
from at least 3 angles: through the individual's 
better understanding of himself; through social 
experiences; and through the dissemination of in- 
formation to high school youth. ‘Better emotional 
adjustment would be realized through self under- 
standing, growing out of the testing, counseling, 
and other procedures described; greater social 
adaptability of the individual would result from 
participation in parties, entertainments, dances, 
and so forth; and the physical development of the 
individual would be better understood because of 
the additional information acquired” in the study of 
such topics as courtship, heredity, first sexual mar- 
riage adjustments, miscarriages and abortions, 
pregnancy, preparation for parenthood, ete.—L. H. 
McCabe. 

5031. Poore, H. T. Mrs. Summer session for 
children with speech or hearing defects. Amer. 
Ann. Deaf, 1949, 94, 132-138.—This is a report of a 
summer school program conducted for children 
with speech and hearing defects at the Tennessee 
School for the Deaf in 1948. The purpose of the 
program was to provide intensive remedial meas- 
ures to selected cases from isolated areas of the state. 
The program was _ experimental. Conclusions 
reached were: children showed improvement in 
speech, speech reading and general attitudes; par- 
ents who had been reluctant to have children in a 
residential school showed change of attitude and 
enlightenment toward their children’s problems.— 
H. R. Myklebust. 

5032. Ryan, W. Carson. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill.) Family life education in the schools. 
Marriage Fam. Living, 1949, 11, 40-41.—‘‘The most 
important single fact we need to recognize in educa- 
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tion today is that the family itself is by all odds the 
most powerful educational agency.” This was 
emphasized at the 1948 National Conference on 
Family Life, especially in the session on Education, 
where it was pointed out that, while successful living 
in the home has long been recognized as one of the 
major life situations with which the elementary 
school must be concerned, until recently such efforts 
have been confined largely to the lower grades where 
pictures, activities, and stories of typical family life 
relationships have been used as teaching material. 
Today the value of such efforts is coming to be ap- 
preciated all the way through the elementary grades. 
Suggestions are made for furthering the teaching of 
human relationships in these grades.— L. H. McCabe. 

5033. Smith, Carl F. Accrediting of schools for 
the deaf and standardizing a grading system. Amer. 
Ann. Deaf, 1949, 94, 146-152.—The author, super- 
intendent of a school for the deaf, expresses the need 
for a stronger national organization of educators of 
the deaf. He proposes that this organization become 
affiliated with the National Educational Association. 
A full time director of publicity and research is 
proposed.—H. R. Myklebust. 

5034. Stevenson, Elwood A. (California Sch. for 
Deaf, Berkeley.) The Conference—its responsibility 
in the welfare of the deaf. Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1949, 
152—161.—The author presents a plea for the Con- 
ference of Executives of American Schools for the 
Deaf to clarify terminology and educational pro- 
cedures. Considerable information which is un- 
realistic has been disseminated by individuals who 
are unfamiliar with the problems of educating the 
deaf. The Conference of Executives should estab- 
lish a national office at Gallaudet College, Washing- 
ton, D. C. as an informational center on deafness.— 
H. R. Myklebust. 

5035. Strawn, Alice. (Greenville High Sch., N. 
C.) A human relations class. Marriage Fam. 
Living, 1949, 11, 44—45.—Such a course as given in 
the Greenville High School is briefly described. 
Through teacher-pupil planning a course was 
evolved which began with self-analysis, was followed 
by family relationships, and then by boy and girl 
relations. Then came the problems of selecting a 
mate, the engagement, the wedding, and adjust- 
ments after marriage, and the responsibilities of 
parenthood. Aptitude tests, job study, and place- 
ment were also part of the plan.— L. H. McCabe. 

5036. York, Mary E. (City Schs., Greensboro, 
N. C.) What is being done in marriage and family 
life education in the schools? Marriage Fam. Living, 
1949, 11, 42-43.—In spite of hazards, it is felt that 
family life education must be established as a 
regular part of the high school curriculum for both 
sexes. Sex education is only an incidental part of 
such training. Textbooks are available, summariz- 
ing the best that is learned from the numerous re- 
searches in the field. Play schools and kindergartens 
are helpful in the field of child training. In 3 North 
Carolina cities marriage and family relation courses 
are being offered to senior boys and girls in mixed 
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groups. Parent meetings are held with both the 
father and mother attending, where the courses are 
overviewed for them; this develops a closer relation 
between school and home and between parent and 
child.— L. H. McCabe. 


[See also abstracts 4764, 4954, 4955, 4963. ] 
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5037. Bouthilet, Lorraine (U. Chicago, Ill.), & 
Byrne, Katharine Mann. You and your mental 
abilities. Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
1948, 48 p. 60¢.—A brief note by L. L. and T. G. 
Thurstone introduces this unit of the Life Adjust- 
ment Booklet Series for young people. Addressed to 
adolescents contemplating college or employment, 
its 7 sections discuss the practical importance of in- 
dividual differences, with emphasis on intelligence 
and its measurement by the SRA Primary Mental 
Abilities Test. Factors in general intelligence are 
explained and sample test items are presented to 
illustrate each of them. Suggestions are offered on 
favorable attitudes towards taking an intelligence 
test. Final pages deal with the profile and its 
guidance significance.—R. Tyson. 


5038. Curry, Abram Stauffer. A comparative 
study of personal adjustment problems of Brethren 
young people in summer camps and certain non- 
Brethren young people. Microfilm Abstr., 1949, 
9(1), 53-55.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1948, New 
York U. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 445 p., 
$5.57, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Publ. No. 1125. 


5039. Hopkins, E. H. (State Coll. Washington, 
Pullman.) The essentials of a student personnel 
program. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1948, 8, 430-450. 

Basic personnel services for a program of higher 
education are outlined as well as the principles and 
assumptions underlying these services. An opti- 
mum program is called for in line with the report of 
the President’s Commission on Higher Education. 
More active faculty participation in carrying out the 
student personnel point of view and a program of 
research evaluating the effectiveness of current 
educational practices are also strongly urged.— 
E. Raskin. 

5040. Jager, Harry A. (Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C.) The 
guidance program broadens its base. Occupations, 
1949, 27, 469-473.—The guidance movement has 
not met with more general acceptance because of the 
tendency of guidance persons to regard their work as 
tools and techniques, the narrowness of the objective, 
and the lack of integration with the educational 
program. It is proposed that the guidance program 
be thought of in terms of 3 functions: to provide 
counseling; to help every teacher perform his daily 
tasks better; and to furnish data essential to the 
continuous evolution of the curriculum.—G. S. 
Speer. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


5041. Linton, Clarence. (Teachers Coll., Colum- 
bia U., New York.) Counseling students from over- 
seas. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1948, 8, 501-521.— 
The present status of foreign students in U. S. 
colleges and universities is reviewed and a program 
designed to provide these students with needed 
counseling services described. There are at present 
approximately 20,000 students from overseas in this 
country and it is anticipated that their number will 
increase substantially during the next 10 to 20 years 
thru the operations of the Fulbright and the Smith- 
Mundt Acts. The professional qualifications and 
training of counselors working with foreign students 
are outlined.— EZ. Raskin. 


5042. Los Angeles County Superintendent of 
Schools Office. Division of Research and Guidance. 
Guidance handbook for elementary schools. Los 
Angeles: California Test Bureau, 1948. xiv, 158 p. 
—A non-technical handbook for those responsible 
for guidance in the elementary schools. Emphasis 
is placed on procedures that facilitate the under- 
standing of children, and that aid the teacher in 
making use of information about children as a basis 
for more effective instruction and guidance. Sections 
of the book deal with methods of securing informa- 
tion, utilizing the information for grouping and 
teaching, securing a favorable working relationship 
between home and school, and evaluating the 
effectiveness of the guidance program. A collection 
of sample forms used by the Division of Research 
and Guidance in the Los Angeles schools, as well as 
a list of tests, inventories, and scales available by 
grade levels is provided in appendices at the end 
of the book.—A. S. Artley. 

5043. Miner, Robert J. (Miami U., Oxford, O.) 
The therapeutic handling of discipline. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt, 1948, 8, 550-—561.—College disci- 
pline should be “an educative process ... not 
punitive’ which enables the student to understand 
himself better and to adjust to restrictions necessary 
for group welfare. Both faculty and students need 
to be “indoctrinated” with this attitude. In the 
actual handling of the individual case, maximum 
guidance and protection should be given, prefer- 
ably by a counselor skilled in the techniques of inter- 
viewing and therapy. When penalties are imposed, 
they should be a definite part of the therapy.—E. 
Raskin. 

5044. Munson, Joy Benjamin. An analysis of 
selected guidance activities with recommendations 
for housing them in large public school systems. 
Microfilm Absir., 1949, 9(1), 82-87.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis, 1948, Michigan State Coll. Microfilm 
of complete manuscript, 208 p., $2.60, University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 1148. 

5045. O’Connor, Johnson. The unique individ- 
ual. Boston, Mass.: Human Engineering Labora- 
tory, 1948. viii, 249 p. $4.00—18 unitary or 
probable unitary traits serve as the basic topics 
treated. Aptitude patterns responsible for success 
or failure in scores of occuptions are presented and 
discussed. Accounting aptitude and English vocab- 
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ulary, 2 independent variables, correlate highly with 
college success. Accordingly, direction is given a 
prospective student, as to which one of several 
hundred coeducational colleges and universities he 
should attend, depending upon his scores in these 2 
traits. Numerous available publications by mem- 
bers of the Laboratory staff are listed—M. O. 
Wilson. 

5046. Rogers, Carl R. (U. Chicago, Iii.) Some 
implications of client-centered counseling for college 
personnel work. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1948, 8, 
540-549.—A critical stand is taken against the 
current trend in student personnel work of ac- 
cumulating a large body of information about the 
individual student, the organizing center of which 
lies in the counselor or dean of students, and not in 
the individual himself. According to the principles 
of client-centered counseling, it is the student who 
should and can best integrate this information and 
take responsibility for planning and action. The 
author also points out specific ways in which the 
attitudes basic to client-centered counseling can be 
applied to group situations, classroom teaching and, 
particularly, administrative and organizational re- 
lationships.—E. Raskin. 

5047. Seashore, Carl E. (State U. Iowa, Iowa 
City.) A summer-session preview to college. Sch. 
& Soc., 1949, 69, 193.—In the light of many years 
of the study and experience in evaluating and de- 
veloping an integrated orientation program, a new 
approach is presented. In 1942 the State University 
of lowa began a summer session designed for the 
high school pupil planning to enter college. A 
thorough and systematic testing and guidance pro- 
gram served as a guide to higher educational and 
vocational adjustment. Allowance is made for these 
pupils to carry 2 supplementary courses. The con- 
cluding proposal is made that: “half a dozen, or 
more, exceptionally qualified universities set up 
this program as a national service.’”’ Advantages 
accruing to the student as well as the high school 
teacher are discussed.—R. S. Waldrop. 

5048. Williams, Lucile H. Sources of help in 
solving problems of high school youth. In Univers- 
tty of Southern California, Abstracts of dissertations 

. 1948. Los Angeles, Calif., 1948, 292-293. 
—Abstract of Ed.D. thesis, 1948. 

5049. Wrenn, Gilbert. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) The greatest tragedy in college personnel 
work. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1948, 8, 412-429.— 
The Presidential address at the 1948 meeting of the 
American College Personnel Association. An overall 
evaluation of the field of student personnel work 
today reveals the need for strengthening professional 
standards, of greater participation by students and 
faculty, and improved administrative organization. 
The most serious deficiency, however, is the isolation 
of personnel programs from important influences in 
the life of the student, such as the home and spiritual 
resources of the campus and community.—E. Raskin. 





[See also abstracts 4857, 5052. ] 
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5050. Krakower, Hyman. (City Coll., New York.) 
Tests and measurements applied to nursing educa- 
tion. New York: Putnam, 1949. xi, 179 p.— 
Written as a basic text for those who have little or 
no background in the formulation and administration 
of tests, and the preparation, analysis, and inter- 
pretation of data. It is suggested as a basic text 
for courses in educational tests and measurements in 
nursing education and as an initial guide for further 
study. Questions for study and reference sources 
are at the end of each chapter. Appended are basic 
data for practice in statistical procedures, conversion 
tables and a list of annotated tests.—J. Barron. 


5051. Turnbull, William W. Tests of the College 
Board. Coll. Bd Rev., 1949, 1, 99-102.—Since 1900 
there has been a marked change in the point of view 
of the College Board particularly in regard to ac- 
ceptable sources of candidates, philosophy of testing, 
and types of examinations to be used. Formerly 
tests were given only once a year. There is now a 
winter, May, and late summer series. ‘‘The Board 
has a strong tradition of grounding its actions on 
thorough research and accordingly is making the 
questions enumerated above (and many more) the 
subjects of experimental study. The Board itself 
does not maintain a research staff, but appoints a 
Committee on Research which screens the various 
proposals for investigations. ETS helps to advise on 
the feasibility of these research projects and through 
its Research Department carries out those which 
give promise of useful results. In systematic in- 
vestigation of the facts and fallacies upon which the 
present structure is built rests the greatest hope for 
progress.” —G. C. Carter. 


[See also abstract 4668. ] 
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5052. Brinton, Mary Frances. Organization and 
administration of guidance facilities in teacher edu- 


cation. In University of Southern California, Ab- 
stracts of ditssertations . 1948. Los Angeles, 
Calif., 1948, 223-225.—Abstract of Ed.D. thesis, 
1948. 


5053. Castellanos, Jane. Teachers are children, 
too. Childh. Educ., 1949, 25, 345-349.—Principles 
of harmonious and economical learning and growth, 
which are recognized in classrooms, should be used 
in the training of teachers as well. The supervisor 
of the beginning or student teacher should strive to 
give a feeling of success, to make positive rather than 
negative suggestions, to begin where possible with 
simple tasks and to adjust duties to the teacher’s 
stage of development. The beginner needs time for 
orientation and a chance to learn by doing, to de- 
velop skills by practice. To expect too much at once 
is contrary to learning and development. The 
teacher needs status and acceptance among her as- 
sociates as much as children need status with peer 
groups—hence, out-of-school personal relationships 
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need attention. Individuals, on the other hand, 
should accept responsibility for the quality of their 
work, and thus need objective criteria for self- 
evaluation.—G. H. Johnson. 

5054. Dodson, Dan W. (New York U.) Human 
relations in teacher training. J. educ. Soctol., 1948, 
22, 106—115.—This is a discussion of the reasons for 
the growth and strength of the School of Education 
at New York University. 5 reasons are given: ac- 
ceptance of students as having a responsibility in 
the college’s welfare, ‘democratic spirit,’"’ imple- 
mentation of the democratic spirit through course 
offerings and programs, a philosophy which held that 
democracy must encourage creative cultural differ- 
ences, and social emphasis given to teacher training. 
—J,. E. Horrocks. 

5055. Henry, Burton. The intercultural knowl- 
edge and attitudes of prospective teachers in the 
United States. In University of Southern California, 


Abstracts of dissertations . 1948. Los Angeles, 
Calif., 1948, 109-114.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 
1948. 

5056. Symonds, Percival M. (Teachers Coll., 
Columbia U., New York.) Education and psycho- 
therapy. /. educ. Psychol., 1949, 40, 1-32.—Psycho- 
therapy has made contributions to education both 


through its concepts of the dynamics of personality 
and through its formulation of inter-personal tech- 
niques. The roles of the therapist and the teacher 

in that both should be warm, friendly, 
pleasant, kindly; both should accept the 
child as he is, but should treat him as an individual 
with potentialities for taking over direction of him- 
self. Both should be sensitive to the feelings of the 
both have a responsibility to understand the 
child, and both should be somewhat permissive. On 
the other hand, the two roles differ in that a teacher 
may express himself boldly and readily, whereas the 
therapist is expected to be more passive. The teacher 
should stimulate, encourage, direct and guide; he uses 
praise and blame as an aid in the educational process, 
and may offer love. The teacher may be directive 
in regard to program, whereas the therapist is non- 
directive The teacher works through positive 
forces in the child, whereas the therapist’s feld ex- 
tends to expression of negative attitude and uncon- 
scious forces. Thus, therapist and teacher are not 
identical, but the knowledge and some of the methods 
of the former are a help to the latter in his guidance 
of children as individuals.—Z. B. Mallory. 
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5057. Bonnardel, R. (U. Paris, France.) In- 
dustrial psychology in France. Personnel Psychol., 
1949, 2, 47-68.—This is a translation of an article 
by one of the outstanding French industrial psychol- 
ogists. Beginning with individual work by Pieron, 
Laugier, and Lahy, the Institute of Psychology at 
the University of Paris has seen a rapid development 
within the past decade. Despite the early misgiv- 
ings of French industrialists, psychological services 
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have recently become estaished and are dealing 
successfully with problems of the following types: 
selection testing, efficiency testing, and interviewing 
on worker adjustment problems. Bonnardel illus- 
trates the need for collaboration with other services 
in industry and emphasizes that success is obtain- 
able only by psychologists ‘“‘who possess extensive 
basic knowledge of their specialty, who are capable 
of mastering all the techniques of the industry in 
which they function, and are capable of acquiring 
the sympathy and confidence of all: directors, man- 
agement, technicians, and other employees.’”’— 
A. S. Thompson. 

5058. Centers, Richard. (Rutgers U., New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.) Occupational mobility of urban occu- 
pational strata. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1948, 13, 197- 
203.—Data on the occupation of both the subject 
and his father, collected in connection with another 
study, were analysed in terms of occupational mobil- 
ity and continuity as viewed from the father’s status 
and as viewed from the son’s status. Over-all net 
mobility is small in both amount and extent and 
both amount and distance of mobility are greatest 
at extremes of the occupational scale—H. H. 
Nowlis. 

5059. Mold, Howard P. (Mead Corp., Chilli- 
cothe, O.) An executive development program. 
Personnel J., 1949, 28, 18-25.—An outline is pre- 
sented for a 4 weeks training program for executives. 
It includes: (1) learning to lead conferences, (2) 
personal counseling based on cumulative personal 
information and a battery of tests, (3) training in 
applied psychology, labor relations, and techniques 
of administration, (4) situational role playing, and 
(5) observational field trips.—M. B. Mitchell. 

5060. Paul, Willard S. Putting the personal into 
personnel. Milit. Rev., Ft. Leavenworth, 1949, 
29(2), 25-32.—The author, as former Director of 
Personnel and Administration of the Army, lays 
particular stress upon Army Circular No. 121, issued 
on 30 April 1948, which is predicated upon the con- 
cept that the “individual is the most important single 
asset in the Army.”’ Evolving out of this has come a 
program designed to provide (1) “efficient utiliza- 
tion of each man’s abilities,”’ (2) to “attain the 
highest proficiency of which he is capable,” (3) 
“reasonable aid to improve each man’s welfare,” 
and (4) “use of all available manpower . with 
a minimum disruption of the individual’s economic 
life’’ when emergency expansion of the Armed 
Forces occurs. The author briefly outlines the role 
of the commander in attaining these objectives. 
Stress is placed upon the importance of human rela- 
tions, the Career Management Programs, the Career 
Guidance Programs, Warrant Officer and Officer 
Career Management, and problems of procurement 
of general and specialist military personnel as they 
affect the present day program of the Army.— M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

5061. Scott, Walter Dill (Northwestern U., Evans- 
ton, Ill.), Clothier, Robert C., & Spriegel, William R. 
Personnel management; principles, practices, and 
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point of view. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1949. xii, 
648 p. $4.50.—This is a complete revision of the 
1941 edition (see 15: 5338). It discusses the phil- 
osophy, functions, and special problems of personnel 
work together with its tools and records. The rela- 
tionships of applied psychology to personnel work 
include the background and application of tests, 
training the several echelons, and influences which 
cause workers to produce maximally. 6 chapters 
are devoted to collective bargaining and industrial 
relations. Appendices A through D respectively 
discuss the status of personnel administration in 325 
concerns, the Binet Tests, apprenticeship agreement, 
and the Army Rating Scale. Appendix E contains 
references applicable to each chapter by number.— 
J. W. Hancock. 

5062. Summers, Robert H. Factors which de- 
termine morale in industry. In Vanderbilt Univers- 
ity, Abstracts of theses . . . 1947-1948. Nashville, 
Tenn., 1948, 72. (Bull. Vanderbilt Univ., 1948, 58, 
No. 11.)—Abstract of M.A. thesis. 


[See also abstract 4961. ] 


SELECTION & PLACEMENT 


5063. Banks, Charlotte. Flying ability and body- 
build. Brit. J. Psychol., Statist. Sect., 1948, 1, 107- 
113.—The factorial technique was used to study the 
relation between physical and mental traits. ‘‘Meas- 
urements and assessments have been obtained for 
134 Air Force recruits in regard to (a) certain bodily 
traits and (b) efficiency in the theory and practice of 
flying calculated for the bipolar factor responsible for 
the distinction between the so-called leptomorphic and 
pachymorphic types. . . . No correlation was found 
at any stage between the tendency towards a lepto- 
morphic type (or the reverse) and flying efficiency, 
whether assessed by theoretical knowledge or by 
practical performance. In practical flying the man 
of intermediate or average body-build does slightly 
better. In theoretical work, on the other hand, his 
achievements, at least in the earlier stages, are ap- 
parently not quite so good. The correlations are 
too low to be of practical value for personnel selec- 
tion; but suggest problems of interest to the theoreti- 
cal psychologist for further research.”—G. C. 
Carter. 

5064. Bonnardel, R. Appréciations profession- 
elles et notations psychométriques. (Occupational 
ratings and psychometric data.) Travail hum., 
1949, 12, 119-125.—The study was made on 49 
young workers. There was a high inter-correlation 
between the ratings of their ‘‘occupational value,”’ 
“intelligence,"’ and ‘overall value’”’ (r’s of .70, .73, 
and .80, mean, .74). The correlations of the ‘‘moral 
(social) value’’ with the above items were lower 
(.47, .55, .68; mean, .57). Performance, geometrical, 
and verbal tests were administered. The 3 psycho- 
metric scores had a lowest correlation with the 
“moral value’’ ratings (r’s of .19, .12, and .16), the 
highest r’s were obtained for the 3 scores and the 
overall rating (.56, .59, .63). There was a high 
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intercorrelation between the 3 sets of psychometric 
scores (.66, .67, and .76). The data were factor- 
analyzed, yielding 2 factors: measured intelligence 
and “moral value,” reflecting the attitude toward 
work, co-workers, and superiors. The vectors repre- 
senting rated occupational value, intelligence, and 
overall value had about the same direction in the 
factorial space and similar saturations in the 2 
factors.—J. Brogek. 


5065. Bonnardel, R. Examens psychométriques 
et promotion ouvriére. (Psychometric examinations 
and the promotion of workers.) Travail hum., 1949, 
12, 113—118.—39 electrical workers were selected for 
a special training course on the basis of recommenda- 
tions made by the foremen. Before the start of the 
course the group was given a battery of psycho- 
metric tests. The results were compared with the 
evaluation of the trainees by their instructor at the 
end of the training period, with references to the 
trainees’ ‘‘intelligence”’ (initiative, adaptability, pos- 
sibility of improvement), execution of the work, and 
output level. The score derived from tests of 
‘“‘concrete intelligence”’ correlated with the ratings 
of the above characteristics to the extent indicated 
by r’s of .67, .47, and .19; for the ‘manual dexterity” 
score the r’s were .53, .53, and .39. The intercor- 
relations between the ratings yielded r’s of .84, .73, 
and .57; for the two psychometric scores, r = .34. 
Utilization of psychometric techniques would have 
improved the selection of the candidates for the 
training course.—J. Broek. 


5066. Caraway, Forrest. (Ft. Leavenworth, Kans.) 
The selection and training of staff officers. Milit. 
Rev., Ft Leavenworth, 1949, 29(3), 42-44.—The 
method of selecting staff officers for newly organized 
divisions of the Army was developed during World 
War II. This method proved that “if offices are 
selected carefully, placed wisely, and trained sys- 
tematically, they can be developed into successful 
staff officers.’"” Among the attributes that such an 
officer should possess are listed: (1) “loyalty to his 
commander”; (2) ‘‘a sense of responsibility to sub- 
ordinate commanders and troops or operating units’; 
(3) ‘“‘thorough technical knowledge of his own special 
field’”’ as well as an understanding of the problems 
and duties of the commander, other staff members 
and the troops; (4) “ability to work well with 
others’; (5) flexibility of mind; (6) “‘a pleasing 
personality”; (7) judgment; (8) concentration; (9) 
ability to plan; (10) ability to express ideas; and 
(11) the courage of one’s convictions. Since staff 
situations often demand the assignment of officers 
with little or no previous training, it is necessary to 
prepare all officers through command post exercises, 
on the job training or more formal instruction to 
assume staff duties whenever they may be called 
upon to perform them. Staff esprit de corps is as 
important, or more so than that of any component 
of the division. This is secured in an identical 
manner to that used in any other military element. 
—M. A. Seidenfeld. 
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5067. (Cook, Ellsworth B., & Wherry, Robert J. ] 
A study of the interrelationships of psychological 
and physiological measures on submarine enlisted 
cnadidates: I. History, experimental design, and 
statistical treatment of data. New London, Conn.: 
Naval Medical Research Laboratory, 1949. (Rep. 
No. 1, Project No. NM-003-017.) 45 p.—A series 
of papers to be presented on the interrelations of 
some 330 physiological and psychological measures 
obtained on a population of 120 submarine enlisted 
candidates is introduced with this report. The prob- 
lem under consideration is that of making the sub- 
marine selection program more objective. Current 
screening measures are discussed with additional 
indices for purposes of comparison. This paper is 
designed to facilitate reading of later reports in the 
series, and, therefore, devotes much space to the 
statistical techniques used in analyzing the mass of 
data. The 330 measurements were subdivided into 
logical subject matter fields and factor analyzed— 
physical fitness tests, urinary 17-ketosteroid and 
androgen output and stress tolerance, psychiatric 
interview, Rorschach, physical characteristics, an- 
thropometric and somatotyping data, blood data, and 
psychological tests. Significant factors arising from 
these area studies will be combined in a final rela- 
tional study. A detailed discussion of the nature of 
the correlation coefficient and the technique of 
factor analysis is included in the appendix material. 

L. B. 


5068. Faverge, J.-M. 
Re her hes 


Seronsy. 

(Centre d'Etudes et de 
R Psychotechniques, Paris.) Etude de 
perforeuses mécanographes. (A study on punch- 
card operators.) Travail hum., 1949, 12, 16-25.— 
The number of cards punched per hour and the per- 
centage of errors served as criteria of performance. 
When precision became included in the assignment 
of the bonus, there was a significant reduction in the 
number of errors, with no change in output. For any 
particular period the correlation between output and 
accuracy was low (r = .30 to .47). When a stand- 
ard set operation performed by the workers was 
studied, using motion-picture analysis, the criteria 
of performance showed very low correlations with 
actual average hourly outputs. There was a nega- 
tive correlation between speed, as determined by the 
time-study, and the accuracy during actual work 
(r = —.50 to —.70 for 3 criteria of speed). An 
hypothesis is proposed that in exact employees the 
speed of perception is in proportion to their motion 
speed. Correlation between perceptual speed, 
determined by reading numbers exposed in a 
tachistoscope, and accuracy at work was +.62.— 
J. Brogek. 

5069. Ferguson, Leonard W. The value of ac- 
quaintance ratings in criterion research. Personnel 
Psychol., 1949, 2, 93-102.—A requirement of ratings 
is that the rater be familiar with the work of the 
employees rated. This study revealed that ‘‘cri- 
terion reliability and appraisal validity are markedly 
affected by variation in the degree of acquaintance 
between rater and ratee."’ The data consisted of 
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3029 ratings of acquaintance, assigned to 1597 as- 
sistant managers by 104 traveling field representa- 
tives of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. The 
ratees were classified in terms of the acquaintance 
index and the reliability and validity of their 
ratings compared. Reliability increased consistently 
from .74 for the low acquaintance group to .85 for 
the high acquaintance group. Validity coefficients, 
i.e., correlation between criterion ratings and a 
selection form, increased from .50 (low acquaintance 
group) to .64 (high acquaintance group).—A. S. 
Thompson. 


5070. Kurtz, Albert K. Une expérience pour 
éprouver le test de Rorschach. (A research test of 
the Rorschach test.) Travail hum., 1949, 12, 66-74. 
—Translation of a paper published in Personnel 
Psychol. (see 22: 4152).—J. Brogek. 


5071. Lawshe, C. H. (Purdue U., Lafayette, 
Ind.) How can we pick better supervisors? /er- 
sonnel Psychol., 1949, 2, 69-73.—2 studies were made 
on the relationship between scores on the Adaptabil- 
ity Test and supervisory success. In the first study, 
conducted in a rubber footwear manufacturing plant, 
scores on the test were related to turnover after 6 
months among 70 supervisors selected without re- 
gard to the test. In the second study representatives 
of 44 different industries each identified 2 very best 
and 2 poorest first-line supervisors to whom the test 
was administered. Those with high test scores were 
from the best group more frequently than were those 
with low test scores. It was concluded that ‘‘many 
supervisors leave the ranks of supervision and many 
others who remain are considered ‘poor’ because 
they have too little of whatever is measured by the 
Adaptability Test.”—A. S. Thompson. 


5072. Pacaud, S. Recherches sur le travail des 
téléphonistes: étude psychologique d’un métier. 
(Investigations on the work of telephone operators: 
a psychological study of an occupation.) Travail 
hum., 1949, 12, 46-65.—The work is analyzed with 
reference to a series of obstacles with which the 
manual operator in a large company has to cope 
(defective enunciation, noise, complexity of the 
operations required, high frequency of calls during 
rush hours, need for recalling the number of a person 
asked for, etc.). Typical errors are listed, together 
with suggestions for how to avoid them. Sensory, 
psychomotor, intellective, and personality character- 
istics demanded by the job are analyzed. The study 
is to serve as a basis for developing tests for selection 
of telephone operators.—J. Broéek. 


5073. Steiner, Matilda E. (General Electric Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn.) The use of projective techniques 
in industry (a review of published material). Ror- 
schach Res. Exch., 1948, 12, 171-174.—A review and 
abstract of 5 articles published between January 
1947 and March 1948 on the use of projective tech- 
niques in industry. The emphasis has been on Ror- 
schach studies. “. .. thus far too few investiga- 
tions attempting to differentiate between successful 
and unsuccessful workers have been attempted to 
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allow for positive statements concerning selective 
and predictive values of the test.”"—EZ. M. L. 
Burchard. 

5074. Thorndike, Robert L. (Teachers College, 
Columbia U., New York.) Personnel selection; 
test and measurement techniques. New York: 
Wiley, 1949. viii, 358 p. $4.00.—This book is based 
on AAF Aviation Psychology Program Research 
Report No. 3: ‘‘Research Problems and Techniques” 
(see 20: 4854 and 21: 3721), but it is a somewhat 
fuller and more general treatment of the topic than 
the earlier publications were. The contents are 
made up of 2 fairly distinct parts. The first 8 
chapters deal with the technical problems involved 
in developing a personnel testing program and in 
appraising its effectiveness. The last 3 chapters deal 
with administrative problems of maintaining an 
efficient, smooth-running program with good public 
acceptance. There is a chapter on each of the fol- 
lowing topics: job analysis; test selection and inven- 
tion; the estimation of reliability; the estimation of 
test validity: criteria of proficiency; the estimation of 
test validity: statistics of validity; combining tests 
into a battery; the analysis and selection of test 
items; the administration of a testing program; ad- 
ministrative problems in using the results of an 
aptitude testing program; and the personnel selection 
program and the public. There are 2 appendices: 
one outlines the Doolittle and iterative methods for 
determining regression weights and the multiple 
correlation, the other gives a table for estimating 
correlations based on data for the upper and lower 
27% of a group.—A. Chapanis. 

5075. Wagner, Ralph. (American Institute for 
Research, Pittsburgh, Pa.) The employment inter- 
view: a critical summary. Personnel Psychol., 1949, 
2, 17-46.—In this survey 106 articles concerned with 
the interview as a means of evaluating traits are 
summarized. The survey presents relevant studies 
on the following topics: estimates of specific traits, 
estimates of over-all ability, and standardization of 
the interview. A table of 96 traits evaluated in 
various interview studies is presented with their 
reliability and validity coefficients. The question of 
whether or not the interview can perform a unique 
integrative function is discussed. The final recom- 
mendation is made that the interview as an evalu- 
ation tool may be useful: (1) where rough screening 
is sufficient, (2) where the number of applicants is 
too small to justify more scientifically exact pro- 
cedures, and (3) where certain traits can be evalu- 
ated more accurately by means of an interview than 
by any other means. 50-item  bibliography.— 


A. S. Thompson. 


5076. Wilson, Clark Loudon, Jr. The use of the 
Biographical Information Blank in predicting labor 
turnover among bus and streetcar operators. In 
University of Southern California, Abstracts of dis- 
sertations . . . 1948. Los Angeles, Calif., 1948, 
188-191.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1948. 


[See also abstracts 4598, 4599, 4665, 5099. ] 
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LABOR—MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 

5077. Camp, George Lee. (Aptos Junior High 
Sch., San Francisco, Calif.) Morale in industry: a 
selected reading list. Occupations, 1949, 27, 476- 
477.—This is a list of 45 titles of publications dealing 
specifically with the problem of morale in industry.— 
G. S. Speer. 

5078. Chatagnon, P. Examen critique des 
divers procédés de rénumération du travail. (Criti- 
cal examination of different methods of establishing 
wage rates.) Travail hum., 1949, 12, 85-99.—The 
following procedures are considered: straight piece 
rate; Taylor’s differential rates taking into account 
the overall level of output; Gantt’s system providing 
for a bonus proportional to the deviation above the 
norm; Emerson’s hourly salary plus graded, slow at 
first but rapidly increasing wage rates for output 
above the norm; the Tewne-Hasley and the Rowan 
system with hyperbolic trend (rapid acceleration at 
first) of wages above basis production level; hourly 
salary plus straight piece rate; Bedaux system with 
hourly wage rates proportional to the worker's 
“class,” determined by his general level of output, 
and work accomplished above the ‘‘class level’ re- 
munerated as representing additional time put in; 
method assigning equal value to time and to output 
(Time in min. + output points/2 X Hourly rate 
60); and group rates. The author is in favor of a 
system in which the time of work and the output 
would be considered as having about equal import- 
ance.—J. Brogek. 

5079. Costin, Frank. (U. Illinois, Galesburg.) 
Employees’ problems and evening school courses. 
Personnel J., 1949, 28, 14-17.—A check list of 200 
problems was given to 3 groups of employees: (1) 
those taking free adult education courses without 
credit, (2) those expressing an interest in taking such 
courses, and (3) those not expressing an interest in 
taking such courses. The first 2 groups checked a 
significantly larger number of problems than the 
third group, especially problems concerned with self, 
home and family, and job. Perhaps the subject 
matter taught is less important than an opportunity 
to participate in a group to relieve tension caused by 
loneliness and frustration.—M. B. Mitchell. 

5080. Dale, Ernest. (330 W. 42nd St., New 
York.) Greater productivity through labor-man- 
agement cooperation; analysis of company and 
union experience. New York: Amer. Mgmt Ass., 
1949, (Res. Rep. No. 14.) 197 p. $5.00.—Formal 
cooperation between labor and management in 263 
companies was investigated by means of a detailed 
questionnaire and by personal visits to 40 companies. 
The nature, objectives, and extent of cooperation are 
described as are the difficulties involved in evaluating 
the benefits. By means of examples and case 
histories, the author illustrates instances of successful 
and unsuccessful cooperation between employees and 
management on such problems as job evaluation, 
work measurement, absenteeism, discipline, accident 
prevention, reduction of waste, and the improvement 
of training. Most successful cooperation is found in 
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areas where the possibility of conflict is small. Some 
factors to consider in starting a cooperative plan are 
management and labor security, the influence of 
personalities, provision for sharing the gains of 
cooperation, employment fluctuation, and the com- 
pany’s position in the industry. Detailed sugges- 
tions are made regarding the organization and 
implementation of cooperation on both the depart- 
mental and plant-wide basis. The author con- 
cludes, “. . . formal cooperative plans can be both 
a means of reducing the area of hostility between 
management and labor and a means of converting a 
general attitude of hostility into one of ‘peaceful 
disagreement’.”” 358-item bibliography.—B. Shim- 
berg. 

5081. England, Arthur O. (Wayne U., Detroit, 
Mich.) Making the employee feel comfortable. 
Mod. Mgmt, 1949, 9(4), 7-8.—Innovations in pro- 
duction often fail because the worker has not been 
made to feel “comfortable” with top management, 
with his immediate supervisor, and on his job. Em- 
ployment, placement, training, follow-up work, 
safety, and working conditions are briefly tied in 
with this concept. Only if workers feel like human 
beings will they develop loyalty.—R. W. Husband. 

5082. Evans, Chester E., & Laseau, LaVerne N. 


(General Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich.) My Job 
Contest—an experiment in new employee relations 
methods. Part I. A unique management tool for 


two way communication. Personnel Psychol., 1949, 





2, 1-16.—This is the first of a series of 4 articles 
describing General Motors’ My Job Contest—a new 
technique for studying worker attitudes. It deals 


with the planning and promotional aspects of ad- 
ministering MJC—a letter-writing contest on “My 
Job and Why I Like It."" The contest was entered 
by nearly 175,000 employees and over 5,000 prizes 
were offered. Later articles will present research 
data and describe the results from the viewpoint of 
labor-management communication.—A. S. Thomp- 
son. 

5083. Pendleton, D. D., Jr. (R.C.A. Victor, 
Camden, N. J.) Let’s keep the cents in incentives. 
Mod. Mgmt, 1949, 9(4), 9-11.—It has sometimes 
been suggested that good supervision will supply 
enough motivation without incentive systems. A 
recent survey showed that 86% of plants had some 
sort of financial incentive for hourly employees. 
Ihe author feels that such incentive is necessary in 
addition to that provided by supervision; that in this 
lies whatever advantage any company can achieve, 
since cheap labor, raw material monopolies, and 
other restrictive advantages have largely vanished. 
—R. W. Husband. 

5084. Shaw, John William. The social phases of 
industrial recreation as they affect employee-em- 
ployer relations in the Los Angeles metropolitan 
area. In University of Southern California, Abstracts, 
of dissertations ... 1948. Los Angeles, Calif., 
1948, 215—220.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1948. 


5085. Vicary, James M. Labor, management, 
and food. Harv. Business Rev., 1948, 26, 305-312.— 


INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER APPLICATIONS 


Factory cafeterias are an important element in 
modern labor relations. The attitudes of labor and 
management toward in-plant feeding were secured 
by mailed questionnaire. Both labor and manage- 
ment rated the employee cafeteria as second in im- 
portance among morale building factors; both rated 
it first as having the chief purpose of improving labor 
relations. On other questions concerning tech- 
niques of managing such cafeterias there was close 
agreement between the labor and management 
groups.—C. M. Louttit. 


[See also abstract 5011. ] 


INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER 
APPLICATIONS 


5086. Lanier, Lyle H. (New York U.) The 
psychological and social sciences in the national 
military establishment. Amer. Psychologist, 1949, 
4, 127-147.—New military agencies have arisen 
to consolidate the wartime experience and broaden 
the scope of research in psychology and allied sci- 
ences. In order to judge some issues such as (1) 
collective research, (2) planning a scientific dis- 
covery, and (3) authoritarian characters of a mili- 
tary institution in dealing with complex problems 
of human behavior, factual information is given 
about psychology and related sciences in the 
National Military Establishment. These topics 
include: (1) Organizational structure of the Na- 
tional Military Establishment; (2) Nature and 
Functions of the Committee on Human Resources; 
(3) The Organization of research agencies within 
each of the three military departments; (4) The 
research and development programs of the three 
departments; (5) The problem of scientific and 
technical personnel in the military departments; (6) 
The relationships of the military agencies to the re- 
search of non-military organization; (7) The general 
implications of the military research programs for the 
development of the psychological and social sci- 
ences. A table listing federal government agencies 
conducting psychological research through contracts 
with civilian institutions is given.—R. Mathias. 

5087. Mead, Leonard C. (Tufts Coll., Medford, 
Mass.) Psychology at the Special Devices Center, 
Office of Naval Research. Amer. Psychologist, 1949, 
4, 97-103.—In latter phases of the war it was 
found that the problem of task simulation was as 
much a psychological problem as a challenge to the 
engineer's “know-how.” After establishment of the 
Office of Naval Research (Public Law 588) on 1 
August, 1946 the mission of the Special Devices 
Center was broadened to integrate the performance 
and output of modern technological weapons and 
techniques with the capabilities and limitations of 
the naval operator. The program is grouped around 
5 areas as follows: (1) device development and psy- 
chological evaluation, (2) studies of rapid mass learn- 
ing media and techniques, (3) research and applica- 
tion to naval training problems, (4) research on and 
synthesis of human engineering data, and (5) sys- 
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tems studies. A table which indicates the 32 psy- 
chological programs, projects and contractors of the 
Special Devices Center is given. The Human Engi- 
neering Branch of the Special Devices Center, 
Office of Naval Research is concerned with the 
coordination of men and machines.—R. Mathias. 


INDUSTRY 


5088. Balchin, Nigel. The nature of incentives. 
Nineteenth Century, 1948, 144, 247—254.—Industry 
has in the past depended largely on money as an 
incentive for increased production. However mone- 
tary rewards do not prove very successful after a 
certain point. Attention must be directed in other 
possible avenues. Human needs and desires in- 
fluence behavior constantly outside of the plant and, 
therefore, it would be profitable that attention be 
directed to using such needs or desires within the 
plant. Industrial psychology should ‘revolutionize 
industry”; its efforts should be psychological and not 
industrial. Industry’s practice toward workers has 
changed considerably; its understanding of them 
has changed little—C. M. Louttit. 


5089. Birnbach, Sidney Bernard. A comparative 
study of accident-repeaters and accident-free pupils. 
Microfilm Abstr., 1949, 9(1), 45-52.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis, 1948, New York U. Microfilm of 
complete manuscript, 151 p., $1.89, University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 1124. 

5090. Bonnardel, R. La psychométrie et la 
prévention des accidents du travail. (Psychometrics 
and the prevention of work accidents.) Travail 
hum., 1949, 12, 1-15.—The paper summarizes 3 
separate investigations. In one group of workers, 
those constituting the lowest 10% with reference 
to the total score in a series of pre-employment 
performance tests were responsible over a period of 
2.5 years for 41% of the total number of work days 
lost due to accidents. Out of another group of 
workers (N = 153) who suffered accidents during 
the first 6 months of their employment at the 
factory, 25% were below the first decile on the 
psychometric examination. Among North Africans 
working in a foundry, 2.5% in the upper level of 
“concrete intelligence’ became victims of an accident 
within 3 months while for those in the lowest 
category of measured intelligence the percentage was 
much higher (14.4%).—J. Brozek. 

5091. Brown, C. W., Ghiselli, E. E., Jarrett, R. F., 
Minium, E. W., & U’Ren, Robert M. Magnitude of 
forces which may be applied by the prone pilot to 
aircraft control devices. I. Three-dimensional 
hand controls. Dayton, O.: Aero Medical Labora- 
tory, Air Materiel Command, U. S. Air Force, 1949. 
68 p. (Air Materiel Command Memorandum Rep. 
Ser. No. MCREXD-694-4].)—The forces exerted 
by 63 pilots and 2 non-pilots were measured on a 
3-dimensional isometric hand-control device suitable 
for use as a control for a prone-flown aircraft. The 
control measurements were “push-pull” (elevator 
operation), ‘‘push right-push left” (rudder opera- 
tion), and “rotate right-rotate left” (aileron opera- 
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tion). Measurements were made of the forces in 
pounds which were applied at the hand grips when 
both hands were used; these measures included 
“maximal” and “reasonable” forces. The prone 
bed was placed in 9 positions (3 placements each in 
the horizontal and vertical planes). Comparable 
measurements were made while operating the same 
grips in the same way for one seated position. The 
highest control forces were exerted in the “push 
pull” direction, the lowest in the “push right-push 
left’’ direction. Compared to the forces exerted 
while seated, the prone position allowed subjects to 
exert more “‘pull’’ but less “push”; for ‘‘rotation,”’ 
the seated was superior to the prone position; for 
“‘push right-push left’’ movement, the prone position 
was slightly superior to the seated. No single posi- 
tion of the prone bed was optimal for all dimensions 
of control movement. It is concluded that the prone 
position compares favorably with the seated position 
from the standpoint of forces which can be applied 
to hand operated controls.— L. C. Mead. 


5092. Canfield, Norton. (Yale U. Sch. Med., 
New Haven, Conn.) Trauma from noise in industry. 
Conn. St. med. J., 1949, 13, 21-28.—Noise levels not 
exceeding 80 db above normal human threshold are 
not harmful to human ear. Noise levels between 
80 and 100 db will damage certain ears if exposure 
is long or often repeated. Noise levels above 100 
or 110 db will definitely result in auditory damage 
in 54 to 70% of the workers. The auditory damage 
is in the form of temporary or permanent hearing 
loss for high tones as indicated in the various audio- 
grams reproduced. To the hearing loss may be 
added psychological reactions of the affected person 
such as feelings of social inadequacy, depressions, 
etc. Suggestions are given relative to further 
scientific study of trauma from noise in industry, 
relative to its prevention, and relative to rehabilita- 
tion of those affected.— F. C. Sumner. 


5093. Farnsworth, Dean. Standards for general 
purpose sun glasses. New London, Conn.: Naval 
Medical Research Laboratory, 1948. (Rep. No. 2, 
Project NM-000-009). 27 p.—‘Standards for 
general-purpose sun glasses are derived from evalu- 
ation of laboratory tests, field studies and a survey 
of literature. Specifications are stated for light, 
heat and ultraviolet transmission, for neutrality, 
size of lenses, curvature, geometric optics, frame 
design and physical specifications. Emphasis is 
placed upon density, color neutrality, heat ab- 
sorption, matched lenses and coverage of the visual 


field.”"— L. B. Seronsy. 


5094. Forbes, T. W. (U. Hawaii, Honolulu.) 
Psychotechnology in traffic studies. Traffic Quart., 
1949, 3, 158-165.—Problems of traffic safety are 
analyzed from the point of view of possible contri- 
butions of psychology in their study and solution. 
Psychological research on such problems as accident 
proneness, physical examination and accident experi- 
ence, driver clinics, highway sign design, driver 
reaction, and distance and speed estimation, is 
reviewed. 20 references.—C. M. Louttit. 
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5095. Leyzorek, M. (Johns Hopkins U., Balti- 
more, Md.) Accuracy of visual interpolation between 
circular scale markers as a function of the separa- 
tion between markers. J. exp. Psychol., 1949, 39, 
270-279.—‘‘The accuracy of visual interpolation be- 
tween the circular scale markers of a polar coordi- 
nate plot has been studied as a function of the size 
of the scale interval. . The principal finding of 
this study is that the errors of interpolation (ex- 
pressed as proportions of the intervals in which the 
estimations are made) are large for scale intervals 
t’’ in size (18 percent), and decrease rapidly as the 
scale interval increases in size up to 3” (4 percent). 
Increases in the size of the scale interval beyond }$” 
do not further reduce errors of estimation. Expressed 
as absolute errors of estimation in millimeters, the 
errors of localization are constant for the three 
smallest scale intervals tested (}’’, }’’, $’’) and in- 


crease linearly thereafter for larger scale units. For 
the larger scale units the Weber fraction is a con- 
stant. Individuals differ significantly in their 


ability to perform this kind of visual interpolation.” 

R. B. Ammons. 

5096. Ruch, F. L., & Wilson, C. L. A new system 
for selecting safe drivers. Comm. Car J., 1948, 
76(2), 66-68 ff.—Many people with fast reaction 
times are still experiencing high accident rates. The 
thing that keeps drivers out of accidents is the 
ability to interpret what they see rather than their 


ability to react fast. Anticipation of the accident 
situation is the essential quality. In line with this 
hypothesis, a paper and pencil battery of 7 tests 
(Ruch-Wilson Safe Driver Selection System) was 
constructed and administered to 530 bus and street- 


car operators of the Los Angeles Transit Lines. The 
measured variables included: (1) perceptual speed, 
(2) depth visualization, (3) manual dexterity, and 


(4) eye-hand coordination. Certain selective bio- 
graphical data also were included. Results of the 
tests classified the men into 3 groups. The “Class 
A” drivers served over 3 times as long as the ‘‘Class 
C” drivers, and had over 34 times as many drivers 
free from chargeable accidents. Hiring of ‘‘Class 
\"’ drivers only would have resulted in a 20% over- 
all reduction of “at fault” accidents.—R. R. Mackie. 

5097. Smalley, Harold E. (U. Alabama, Univers- 
ity.) New horizons in time study. Mod. Mgmt, 
1949, 9(4), 20-22.—Time study, from Taylor on, 
has aimed at increasing efficiency and profits, and 
has met little demand to prove the validity of its 
scientific basis. Organized labor is now making 
such demands. The author proposes a new con- 


cept: ‘“The work content of a therblig is proportional 
to the difficulty and to the displacement.” He pur- 
posely ignores time and judgment, also crediting the 
worker simply for time spent or distance traveled. 
“T envision the time when simple physical measure- 


INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER APPLICATIONS 


ments are taken of the work-place, the coefficient of 
difficulty ascertained from a handbook, and the 
result—work content!"’"—R. W. Husband. 


Business & COMMERCE 


5098. Vicary, James M. Free association tests 
can help advertisers. Printers’ Ink, Sept. 3, 1948, 
44, 46; 48-50.—The author reviews the psychologic 
and psychiatric uses of free association tests. He 
then illustrates the use of this method in connection 
with problems in advertising such as copy writing, 
product naming, slogans, and the like—C. M. 
Louttit. 





[See also abstract 5018. | 


PROFESSIONS 


5099. Abt, Lawrence Edwin. (Personnel Insti- 
tute Inc., New York.) A test battery for selecting 
technical magazine editors. Personnel Psychol., 
1949, 2, 75-91.—5 psychological tests were adminis- 
tered during 1947 to 66 technical magazine editors of 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. The following 
tests comprised the battery: (1) the Otis Test of 
Mental Ability, Higher Form A, (2) the Bernreuter 
Personality Inventory, (3) the Moss Social Intel- 
ligence Test, (4) the Personnel Classification Test, 
and (5) the Michigan Vocabulary Profile Test. 
In addition, 7 specially prepared ‘‘work sample” 
tests of editorial ability were used. The Personnel 
Classification Test, the Michigan Vocabulary Pro- 
file Test, and the battery of ‘“‘work sample” editorial 
ability tests taken as a whole effectively discrimin- 
ated between 2 groups of “good” and “poor”’ editors 
as judged by means of an Editorial Rating Report. 
The other tests studied failed to differentiate be- 
tween the 2 groups of editors, except that a qualita- 
tive analysis of the Bernreuter profiles suggested 
some personality differences.—A. S. Thompson. 

5100. McManus, R. Louise. The effect of ex- 
perience on nursing achievement. Teach. Coll. 
Contr. Educ., 1949, No. 938. viii, 64 p.—A study of 
the effect of professional nursing experience upon 
scores obtained upon a Test of Basic Nursing con- 
taining ‘“‘material essential to the solving of nursing 
problems in realistic patient-situations.” This test 
was originally designed to measure graduate nurses’ 
achievement in six clinical nursing fields: medical, 
communicable, pediatric, obstetrical, surgical, and 
psychiatric nursing. A comparison was made of the 
performance of 141 experienced and 232 inexperi- 
enced nurses enrolled in the U. S. Army Nurses 
Corps.—J. E. Horrocks. 

5101. Potter, Howard W. (Long Island Coll. 
Med., Brooklyn, N. Y.) Psychiatric education. 
Dig. Neurol. Psychiat., 1949, 17, 198.—Abstract. 
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( Three Widely Used Publications . 
The Psychology of Abnormal Behavior 


By Louis P. Thorpe, Professor of Education and Psychology and former Director of the 
Psychological Clinic, The University of Southern California; and Barney Katz, Clinical and 


Child Psychologist 


TEXTBOOK written for the college student taking his first course in this phase 

of psychology. Unusually broad in its coverage, this volume will be useful as 
well in courses dealing with clinical psychology, personality adjustment, mental hy- 
giene, and child development. It presents the essential facts, findings, and interpre- 
tations of abnormal psychology which the extensive literature has developed. 

Major emphasis is placed upon the dynamics of aberrant behavior. Every effort 
has been made to enable the student to understand the mechanisms utilized by mal- 
adjusted personalities in their endeavors to maintain their psychological integrity. 
Conflicting views concerning the nature and operations of dynamic factors have been 
presented so that the student can draw his own conclusions. 870 pages, $6.00. 


“The text is... a splendid job and represents an advance—in keeping with 
the times—over the usual texts." —Professor Louis Granich, University 
of Michigan 


Workbook in the Psychology of 
Abnormal Behavior 


By Louis P. Thorpe and Barney Katz 


ESIGNED to accompany The Psychology of Abnormal Behavior, this workbook 
contains study tables, questions for discussion, and a list of reference readings 
in psychiatry, neurology, and psychoanalysis. It may also be profitably used in con- 
junction with any other introductory text in abnormal psychology. Though the 
authors have followed the arrangement of their own textbook, a list of alternate 


assignments to other current texts is provided for the instructor’s convenience. 
124 pages, $1.50. 


An Introduction to Clinical Psychology 


Edited by L. A. Pennington, Associate Professor of Psychology, University of Illinois; and 
1. A. Berg, Associate Professor of Psychology, Northwestern University. Prepared by 23 
Contributing Specialists. 


FAMILIARIZE the student with the broad field of clinical psychology. By 
careful selection of case histories, and by descriptions of behavior problems, the 
editors have given coverage to the whole working field. The text offers a definitive 
first course that will be of value to the student whether he intends to become a prac- 
ticing psychologist or wishes only a general well-founded knowledge. 595 pages, $5.00. 














“superb... challenging . .. comprehensive survey of its field.” —Laurance 
F. Shaffer, Head, Department of Guidance, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, writing in the Journal of Consulting Psychology. 
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Johnny Rocco, by Jean Evans. Second reprinting. 
From the Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, July, 1948. One for 25¢; 50 for 
$10.00. 


A New Readability Yardstick, by Rudolf Flesch. 
Second reprinting. From the Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, June, 1948. One for 25¢; 50 
for $5.00. 


Tables for Use with the Flesch Readability Formu- 
las, by J. N. Farr and James J. Jenkins. From 
the Journal of Applied Psychology, June, 1949. 
One for 25¢; 50 for $10.00. 


Stipends for Graduate Students in Psychology: 
1949-50, by the APA office staff. From the 
American Psychologist, January, 1949. One 
for 25¢. 


Available Internships in Psychology, by Helen 
Wolfle. From the American Psychologist, 
February, 1949. One for 25¢. 


Occupations in Psychology, by Carroll L. Shartle. 
The December 1946 issue of the American 
Psychologist. One for 50¢; 100 for $35.00. 


The Psychological and Social Sciences in the Na- 

tional Military Establishment, by Lyle H. 
Lanier. The May 1949 issue of the American 
Psychologist. One for 75¢. 
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Selected Writings from a Connectionist’s Psychology 





By Edward L. Thorndike 


In this, the last book completed before his death, 
Edward L. Thorndike collected twenty-two selec- 
tions from his writings which are otherwise not 
readily available for reference and which he believed 
were of special significance for psychology in general. 


In editing the selections, he added many explanatory 
comments; and in the introduction included an 
autobiographical essay and general observations on 


psychology. 
rge 8 vo. 370 pp. $3.50 





Experimental Psychology 


By Benton J. Underwood 
Northwestern University 


Designed for students in the first college course in 
experimental psychology, this new text contains 
several notable features. Among these are: the 
critical approach to problems of experimental de- 
sign; the up-to-dateness of the illustrative experi- 
ments; the use of operational definitions for all con- 
cepts; and the many fine graphs which provide 
visu — in Clarif ying various points. 638 
pp. 50 





Dynamic Psychology 
By Percival M. Symonds 


Columbia University 


Intended for college courses in psychology which 
stress the dynamic point of view, this text represents 
an abridgment and simplification of the author’s 
The Dynamics of Human Adjustment. Representing 
a synthesis of modern theory and practice, it pre- 
sents in a clear, straightforward manner the prin- 
ciples of the dynamic psychology of human adjust- 
ment. Careful definitions of words and concepts 
areincluded. 412 pp. $3.75 
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New Texts for Fall 


READINGS IN GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Edited by Wayne Dennis, University of Pittsburgh 


A book that takes the student direct to the sources of psychology—the 
original writings of such great experimenters and investigators as Galton, 
Freud, Woodworth, Pavlov, Gesell, Ruch, and others. There are only brief 
preliminary introductions and the readings, selected for pertinence, interest, 
and readability, parallel traditional textbook order of reference. 


Published June, 1949 525 pages 6” x 9” 


INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 
By Lawrence I. O'Kelly, University of Illinois 


This dynamic text explains biological factors in abnormality, shows maladap- 
tive influences in social environment, and suggests how psychological proper- 
ties of humans may be utilized to avert pathological consequences. It makes 
wide use of literature in the field and encompasses the latest modern knowl- 
edge, including clinical experience with multiple manifestations of disordered 


behavior of World War Il. 
Published September, 1949 768 pages 6” x 9” 


CHILDREN WITH MENTAL AND PHYSICAL 


HANDICAPS 
By J. E. Wallace Wallin 


This comprehensive text summarizes modern knowledge on the care and 
treatment of a large variety of children with mental-physical defects—and 
supplies basic understanding of the current status of educational, psychologi- 
cal, social, eugenical and medical problems involved in their care. It deals 


with phases not available in similar books. 
Published August, 1949 576 pages 6” x 84" 


EXPLORATIONS IN PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT — 
A WORKBOOK 
By George F. J. Lehner, University of Califonnia (Los Angeles) 


This new workbook covers the major areas of adjustment, stresses the value 
of self-analysis and objectivity in discussing conflicts and shortcomings, and 
shows the importance of outside help in resolving problems. There is a de- 
tailed discussion of psychotherapeutic aids, and the book is itself a form of 


therapy. 
Published September, 1949 224 pages 84" x I” 


Send for your copies today. 
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